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LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Scotianp is but a small corner of 
Europe, yet its annals have supplied 
some of the most tragical episodes 
of modern history. Shut out from 
foreign intercourse by the geographi- 
cal position of their country, and 
exposed to violent internal commo- 
tions by the pretensions of the Nor- 
man kings of England and the con- 
tentions of their own nobility, its 
inhabitants were long exposed to the 
worst influences that can affect human 
society, and were retarded in their 
progress by a larger assemblage of 
unhappy accidents than ever dark- 
ened the career of any other Euro- 

an people. Hence, no doubt, the 
implacable character of the feuds by 
which that portion of Britain was 
long harassed, and the fierce passions 
by which its disputes were distin- 
guished—disputes at once sanguinary 
and ferocious, and tending, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, to weaken that 
respect for the humaner usages of 
life which every civilised community 
is bound to cherish. From the reign 
of Robert III. to the junction of the 
houses in the person of his lineal 
descendant James VI., the history 
of Scotland exhibits a long and dreary 
succession of public enormities, the 
recital of which, even at this dis- 
tance of time, sickens the heart, 
and sufficiently proclaims the agony 
with which the nation passed favmh 
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its different transitionary stages. Its 
feudalism was obviously more op- 
pressive than that of England, where 
the Saxon institutions formed a coun- 
terpoise, however inefficient, to the 
power of the barons, and its escape 
from that elaborate system of bond- 
age was manifestly slower and less 
complete. The sterility of the soil 
kept its nobles poor, whilst its in- 
sulation kept its people dependent and 
barbarous. Of constitutional free- 
dom it knew no more than was com- 
municated through that slender out- 
line of a commonwealth which was 
proper to all the Germanic tribes, 
and which in Scotland early degene- 
rated into a rigid and turbulent oli- 
garchy. The great families were 
omnipotent, and the crown feeble ; 
while the sovereign, resting alter- 
nately on regal prerogative or aris- 
tocratic influence, was by turns the 
victim, the slave, or the master, of 
his nobility. Out of so unpromising 
a school it would be folly to look for 
the rapid evolution of the social 
virtues. They rose upon North 
Britain slowly and reluctantly. Age 
succeeded age, and monarch monarch, 
without leaving behind them any 
permanent traces of improvement ; 
and when at length the spirit of 
change, which overshadowed the 
earth in the sixteenth century, pene- 
trated its recesses, it was only to 
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descend upon a stern race whose 
tempers had not been mellowed by a 
generous participation in the bounties 
of Providence, and whose affections 
were unsoftened by those endearing 
recollections which are the natural 
growth of a reciprocation of kindly 
offices. The Reformation in that 
country was one of those upheavings 
of society by which all intervening 
obstacles to a favourite purpose 
are convulsively removed, and the 
stream of innovation swelled to over- 
flowing by the mere inundation of 
the popular will. Before this torrent 
an old and venerated national esta- 
blishment, fixed apparently in the 
affections of the people, and having 
its roots deeply laid in the material 
substance of the soil itself, was 
overthrown with the swiftness and 
vehemence of a whirlwind. Its 
clergy were dispossessed, its pro- 
perty (amounting to one half of the 
fee-simple of the land) was con- 
fiscated, its ritual abolished, its creed 
forbidden, and its splendid temples 
dilapidated. In three short years 
from the first outbreak the whole 
machinery of a gorgeous worship 
was destroyed, and with how un- 
sparing and Vandalic a hand the 
traveller may yet discern as he gazes 
on the ruined monasteries and ab- 
beys, in whose crevices the raven now 
builds his nest, and along whose 
tenantless aisles the blast of winter 

sweeps with a low and melancholy 
howl. Of this mighty event the 
most illustrious victim was the beau- 
tiful and accomplished, but the un- 
fortunate and friendless, daughter 
of James V., whose correspondence 
Miss Strickland has collected with 
considerable care in the work the 
title of which stands at the head of 
this article. 

We have no intention of reviewing 
these volumes, which, from the mis- 
cellaneous nature of their contents, 
are incapable of a rigid analysis. 
We shall only say of them, that to 
the history of Mary's eventful life 
they contribute little that is abso- 
solutely new, or that was not avail- 
able for all ordinary historical pur- 
poses before. They would seem to 
be for the most part (for they are 
not all so) translations from a com- 
pilation by Prince Labanoff, a Rus- 
sian nobleman, who has sought in 
foreign cabinets for unedited me- 
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morials of the Queen of Scotland, 
and has sought in vain. Some letters 
there are from the French ambas- 
sadors, Mauvissiere and Courcelles, 
to their master, Henry IIL, the 
brother-in-law of Mary, which reflect 
a portion of light on the politics of 
Elizabeth's court, and on the relations 
of France with Scotland and England 
at the time, that have been over- 
looked, or were considered unimpor- 
tant, by former historians; but ex- 
cepting these and two letters to 
Philip Il. of Spain, which we shall 
more particularly notice hereafter, 
there is not a line in this work which 
enlarges our knowledge of the prin- 
cipal transactions of Mary's reign, 
or which tends to soften the darker 
shadows which still obscure the me- 
mory of that unfortunate princess. 
There are two points in the personal 
history of Mary Stuart which have 
in an especial manner arrested the 
attention of posterity, and upon which 
the most discordant judgments are 
pronounced to this day—namely, her 
alleged participation in the murder 
of her husband, Henry Darnley, and 
her imputed knowledge of Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy, for which she suf- 
fered death. Much that is plausible 
may be said on both sides of these 
questions ; but what is, perhaps, most 
conspicuous in the reasoning of those 
who are unfriendly to her character 
is, that they have strained the laws 
of negative evidence to their utmost 
to shew, not that she was guilty, but 
that she could not upon any consistent 
hypothesis be innocent—a cruel mode 
of proceeding, which tends to move 
and fortify our suspicions, without 
satisfying our doubts. The testimony 
against her i is, at the best, only con- 
structive ; such, for instance, as arises 
out of acollection of dates and actions 
otherwise unimportant; a scrutiny 
into probable motives which might 
or might not affect her or her con- 
temporaries, and the very existence 
of which must be assumed in order 
to carry out the argument; an an- 
alysis of her relations to the political 
chiefs who had the direction of affairs 
during her reign, and who ultimately 
succeeded in dethroning her; the 
presumptions in favour of the inte- 
grity of men supposed to be honour- 
able, and known to be able; the 
hostile inferences suggested by female 


weakness and supported by culpable 
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indiscretions, and the extreme dif- 
ficulty of explaining the conduct of 
her adversaries on any other ground 
than a conviction of her guilt ; con- 
stituting as a whole a body of proof 
defective in the essential elements of 
probative evidence, and establishing 
in point of fact no more than this, 
that to acquit her subjects we must 
condemn the queen. Whether a 
more manly and generous style of 
criticism, embracing as it should do 
a comprehensive survey of the dif- 
ficulties of her position, and a more 
liberal construction of her actions 
even when they could not be recon- 
ciled to the standard of modern man- 
ners and tastes, might not have better 
suited the dignity and impartiality of 
history, it is too late now to inquire. 
The prejudice against her is strong, 
and is corroborated by so many ac- 
cidental circumstances, that with the 
buik of mankind any attempt to re- 
move it would be hopeless. We 
trust we may be allowed to say, how- 
ever, that no obligation lies upon us 
to adopt the uncharitable conclusions 
of the writers of the last age, and 
that, if we cannot acquit Mary ab- 
solutely of the crimes laid to her 
charge, we may withhold a positive 
judgment on her conduct, particularly 
in regard to Darnley, a coxcomb and 
a sot, whom the fondness of a fond 
woman raised to a throne, and who 
repaid the favours heaped upon him 
by neglect and brutality. We are 
unwilling to condemn the queen as a 
participator in his murder, much 
more as the chief instigator thereof, 
as was alleged by the leading Pres- 
byterian clergy and laity of the day, 
upon such impotent documentary 
proof as the contents of the celebrated 
casket afford; and we are thus 
cautious, on the double ground that 
justice. requires that the authenticity 
of these sonnets should be unexcep- 
tionably established, and, when esta- 
blished, that they should evince any 
thing more eg a dislike for a man 
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who was her husband, but who had 
outlived every claim to her regard in 
the two short years of his married 
life, and, alas! a culpable attach- 
ment to a daring and unscrupulous 
nobleman who had done her service, 
and into whose arms she had — 
pily thrown herself that she might 
escape from the incessant persecutions 
to which the assassins of Rizzio, and 
the heads of the ecclesiastical league, 
were daily and hourly subjecting her. 
Beyond this we find it to be not only 
difficult, but impossible to go. We 
do not seek to justify Mary’s criminal 
regard for Bothwell, nor the circum- 
stances attending her marriage with 
that profligate courtier, both of which 
betrayed an ardour of passion and a 
contempt for personal propriety which 
would have been reprehensible in 
the meanest subject of her realm, 
and which were rendered still more 
scandalous when exhibited by the 
head of the state; but we do refuse 
to see in these unfortunate errors of 
a young and susceptible woman, in 
an age not remarkable for moral 
purity in any rank, the evidences of 
such abandoned depravity as dis- 
graced her sister-in-law, Margaret 
de Valois, and which alone could 
warrant the reproaches that have 
been heaped upon her memory. 
Now on these and suchlike points 
Miss Strickland’s volumes give us 
no additional information whatever. 
Neither she, nor her friend the Rus- 
sian prince, have any thing to say on 
the subject. They know no more 
than their neighbours about the do- 
mestic mysteries which clouded the 
noon-tide of poor Mary’s life, and 
they are very wisely silent regarding 
them; but it is proper that this 
should be known, lest, from the some- 
what ambitious character of the title- 
page, it should be supposed that the 
work contained documents of impor- 
tance elucidatory of her history, 
which had been unseen or unheard 
of by others, which is not the case.* 


casket to jabiad we have alluded above was a silver box, or cachette, be- 


longing to the Earl of Bothwell, which was seized by the confederate lords after 
Mary’s imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, and were said to have contained letters 


and sonnets in Mary’s handwriting addressed to Bothwell. 


perished, if, indeed, 


The originals have 


they ever existed, and what we have now are alleged to he 


transcripts of the most offensive and criminatory passages, a Latin version “of which, 


with French headings, was appended to Buchanan’s famous detection. 
of these documents is involved in the deepest obscurity. 


genuine, but of this no proof exists. 


The history 
They may have been 


We know them only through her enemies, and 
if authentic they shew rather weakness than wickedness. 


They would seem to prove 


‘ 
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Mary fied into England in 1568, 
where, contrary to the law of nations 
and of hospitality, she was detained 
a state prisoner, and after nineteen 
years of captivity put to death in 
1587. The reasons which influenced 
Elizabeth in her treatment of her 
illustrious prisoner and kinswoman 
were of a purely political kind, not 
unmixed, it may be, by personal 
considerations of a more unworthy 
character. She was the head of 
the Protestant interest, an interest 
opposed by the two most puissant 
states of Europe, France and Spain, 
and feebly supported by the lesser 
powers of Germany, and by Holland. 
HIer zeal for the reformed faith was 
less theological than secular, and it 
was obvious to her from the first 
that, if Mary succeeded in her designs 
against the new religion in Scotland, 
that country would be added to the 
league against England, an event 
which would have tended more than 
any other to the injury of her own 
kingdom, and to the permanent de- 
pression of the British power. Hence 
the constant struggle which we wit- 
ness between her notions of prero- 
gative, which were obviously wounded 
by the rebellious attitude of the 
Scottish nobility, and her anxiety lest 
Mary should escape from the troubles 
by which she was surrounded at 
home, and which the English queen 
took good care to foment by every 
possible means. The maternal con- 
nexions of that unfortunate princess, 
and the close intimacy which had 
subsisted for centuries between the 
two countries, inclined Mary to the 
French alliance as the more natural 
and beneficial of the two; on the 
other hand, it was the interest of 
Elizabeth to counteract the effects 
of that compact, which she accom- 
plished, so long as Mary wasat liberty, 
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by eugene with her subjects, and, 
when chance placed her in her power, 
by confining her for life, and patron- 
ising the government carried on in 
the name of her son. To every ap- 
plication for her release, whether 
emanating from Mary herself or 
coming from foreign princes, Eliza- 
beth turned a deafear. As early as 
the year 1569 she offered a ransom 
for her freedom,* which was refused ; 
subsequently she consented to recog- 
nise her son as king ifallowed her own 
rank and liberty ; and latterly, when 
sickness and sorrow had bruised her 
spirit and crushed any ambitious 
hopes that might have still lingered 
about her heart, she expressed her 
willingness to retire to France as a pri- 
vate individual, and to renounce the 
world for ever; but even this humble 
request was not granted to her. It 
was a matter of policy, thoroughly 
understood by the governing powers 
of England and Scotland, that the 
Queen of Scots should not be restored 
to liberty either in Britain or else- 
where, and that, whether her im- 
prisonment could be justified by the 
principles of morality or not, it was 
perfectly defensible by the maxims 
of civil prudence. She was accord- 
ingly detained in England and treated 
with studied barbarity and neglect, 
and many touching instances are con- 
tained in these letters of the feminine 
pains which she took to relieve the 
weariness of a captivity which she 
at length saw was to be perpetual— 
such as her instructions to her am- 
bassador at Paris, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, to procure for her some 
turtle-doves and Barbary fowls, with 
the rearing of which she might amuse 
herself, and her oceasional requests 
to her personal friends to transmit 
to her pieces of dress suitable to her 
rank, but not to be obtained in Eng- 


that a criminal intercourse existed between Mary and Bothwell at the time, but we 
cannot extract out of the mutilated passages which remain conclusive evidence, or 
any thing approaching to it, of her knowledge of the design formed against Darnley’s 
life by Bothwell, Tuerton, and theiracconiplices. Robertson tells us (vol. iv. p. 363) 
that the casket ultimately found its way into the hands of the Earl of Gowrie, who 
was put to death by James VI. in 1584, and he suggests that the king may have 
obtained and destroyed the letter. This is possible, but we manifestly know nothing 
about the matter. A reference to the casket and its contents will be found in the 
first volume of Miss Strickland’s work, p. 55, note, and the Regent Murray’s de- 
claration of their authenticity at p. 103 of the same volume. 

* “ Allow me to redeem myself from my miserable imprisonment by ransom as is 
the custom among all princes, even those who are enemies, and give me opportunity 
to negotiate with the said princes, my friends and allies, for raising the said ransom.” 
—-Letter to Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 115. 
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land. In politics, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, the end is held 
to sanctify the means, nor are the 
wrongs of individuals suffered to 
weigh against what is felt or supposed 
to be a necessity: hence the general 
conclusion has been that Mary’s im- 
prisonment was rendered imperative 
by public considerations of an over- 
whelming force, involving no- 
thing less than the stability of the 
* British throne, which was menaced 
by her claims as next heir of blood, 
and the imputed illegitimacy of 
Elizabeth, then stoutly maintained 
by the Catholics; her avowed con- 
nexion with that formidable body of 
religionists ; the danger to the liberties 
and faith of the nation were she to 
succeed to the crown, and the equally 
imminent peril that would follow 
were she permitted to appeal in per- 
son to foreign powers, and to expend 
upon them the fascinations of her 
beauty and address: and there can- 
not exist a doubt that she was ulti- 
mately sacrificed to these convictions, 
and not to her participation in the 
delinquencies of others with whom 
she had but a distant connexion, and 
with whose designs she was only 
ar if at all, acquainted. Ina 
word, she was the victim of position, 
not of crime; and a slight retrospect 
will shew that, however plausible the 
reasoning may be by which it is sup- 
ported, the treatment she experienced 
was precisely what made her so 
dangerous to Elizabeth, to whom she 
would have been no more than a 
troublesome opponent in the hands 
of her own subjects, or as an exile 
at foreign courts. Captivity, sorrow, 
and degradation, gradually converted 
the gay and gentle-tempered Mary 
Stuart into a bigot. In Scotland she 
had offered no resistance to the wishes 
of her subjects on religion, stipulat- 
ing only for the privilege of follow- 
ing the ritual and observing the 
services in which she had been edu- 
cated ; and there was unquestionably 
little, either in the manners or ac- 
quirements of the leading men of the 
new faith, to induce her to change 
her church. ‘They were strangers to 
the elegancies and humanities of life, 
their creed forbade the most innocent 
relaxations, and, in the midst of a 
stern asceticism which threatened to 
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banish joy from the earth as an in- 
sult to the Majesty of heaven, the 
cultivated those dark passions whic 
rejoiced in blood, and sought an out- 
let in private assassination, at that 
time a standing reproach of the Scot- 
tish gentry.* Mary, with the habits 
and tastes of a gentlewoman and the 
manners of a queen, was lost among 
these men whose rudeness disgusted, 
and whose ferocity alarmed her. No 
Asiatic palace with its intrigues, tu- 
mults, black mutes, and bowstrings, 
ever exhibited a darker picture than 
did Holyrood on the eve of Rizzio’s 
murder, as the trembling wretch 
clung by his mistress’s robe, and was 
despatched by the swords of the 
aristocratic executioners who had in- 
vaded her privacy, and outraged 
every feeling of womanhood by their 
brutality. Let any one read the 
letter of the Earl of Bedford contain- 
ing an account of this foul transac- 
tion, as given by Robertson in his 
Appendix, or by Miss Strickland, 
more at large, in her second volume, 
and if he has one grain of the spirit 
of a gentleman about him he will at 
once perceive that, condemned to 
such society as then surrounded her, 
Mary might be corrupted, but could 
not be improved; and it was so. 
Much deteriorated from what she 
had been, and widely different, alas! 
from what she might have been, this 
hapless woman sought in her capti- 
vity for consolation where the meanest 
find it—in religion, the religion, how- 
ever, of her fathers, now doubly en- 
deared to her by the recollection of 
her past, and the pressure of her 
immediate sufferings. 

Her enemies were of the new 
faith; her friends, the few she had 
in the world, were of the old. Can 
we wonder, then, that she clung to it 
as to the last prop of her earthly 
hopes, or that she became in the 
very heart of Elizabeth’s kingdom 
the centre of a system of conspiracy 
from which no corner of Europe was 
at that time free, and which survived 
her death, and even outlived her 
son ? 

As Mary’s religion lay at the 
bottom of her unpopularity in both 
England and Scotland, and was the 

roximate cause of her violent death, 
it may be proper to consider shortly 


* See some excellent remarks on this nationz] v'c> in Robertson, vol. i. p. 365. 
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whether her attachment to Roman- 
ism was manifested in a form so 
offensive as to justify the extreme 
rigour with which she was treated 
during the last twenty years of her 
life. Upon this point there is more 
unanimity and more direct testimony 
than upon any other in her eventful 
history. We have already stated 
that in her native country she was 
both tolerant and indulgent, but that 
she had little encouragement to adopt 
the new views which were presented 
to her in a most repulsive shape ; 
and we may now add, that though 
nothing can be more certain than 
that her devotion to the Romish 
church was latterly so extreme as in 
some degree to cloud her reason, 
yet this would seem to have been 
the result of artificial rather than of 
natural causes. Were it allowable in 
such a case to suppose that political 
considerations could have any weight, 
we might imagine that, as her only 
hope of deliverance rested on the 
exertions of her Catholic allies, she 
had thus the strongest inducements 
to remain steadfast in her faith ; but 
we rather incline to the belief that 
this is not necessary, and that her 
religious fidelity was the result of 
conscientious, though erroneous, con- 
victions. She had none of the mas- 
culine qualities which distinguished 
Elizabeth, and which would have 
enabled that extraordinary woman 
to take up or lay down whatever 
system of ecclesiastical opinions she 
found to be most conducive to her 
interests. Her nature was yielding and 
impressible ; and her letters contain 
the most conclusive proof that the 
lessons of her childhood and the 
troubles of her riper years both con- 
tributed to fix in her mind a pro- 
found deference for the church of 
Rome, which could not be shaken 
by any external circumstances what- 
ever. On this head her sincerity is 
unquestionable, and it surrounded 
her with difficulties, from which no 
human means could extricate her, by 
linking her fate with the enemies of 
the Reformation, and of the rising 
liberties of Europe. It was easy, 
also, to transfer to her a portion of 
that responsibility which belonged to 
the Catholic body generally, and 
which in that age of hideous enor- 
mities received a practical expression 
in the bloody tragedy of St. Bartho- 
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lomew’s Eve (1572), and the wars of 
extermination in the Low Countries 
waged by the King of Spain; and 
however unjust this might be, if we 
consider that the subject of all these 
jealousies was a helpless woman shut 
up in a castle in England, and ut- 
terly powerless for good or evil, yet, 
when the question of her liberation was 
mooted, it might be met by the fact that 
Catherine of Medicis was her mother- 
in-law, Charles [X. her brother-in- 
law, and Philip the Second the hus- 
band of her sister-in-law. For all 
this Mary was not to blame. They 
were accidents in her history which 
she could no more control than the 
course of the stars : but it was known 
that these persons, deluged with blood 
and drunk with bigotry, were her 
kinsfolk ; that she thought on mat- 
ters of faith as they did; that she 
looked to them for advice, and leaned 
on them for support: and, whether 
right or wrong, she was made to 
suffer for their sins. To identify 
her in any way with the crimes of 
the queen-mother of France or her 
son, were impossible; nor are we 
aware that the attempt was ever 
made. But it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the justifiable prejudice 
against popery created by the massa- 
cre of the Huguenots, must have ex- 
tended to her personally, and thus 
strengthened, not only the hands of 
the Queen of England and her mini- 
sters, but likewise afforded a plausi- 
ble apology for the encouragement 
of that feeling of bitterness with 
which Mary and her adherents in 
Britain were now regarded by the 
populace. 

It may be concluded, then, that 
Mary was the victim rather of her 
religious opinions and of her political 
sosition than of the personal crimes 
Taid to her charge, and that the ap- 
prehensions caused by her relation- 
ship to the crown and her prospects 
of succession were the true causes 
of that harshness with which she was 
treated by a people proverbially ob- 
servant of the duties of hospitality 
and humanity. Had she been a 
Protestant, much would have ben 
forgiven to her; but there lay be- 
fore the affrighted imaginations of 
men a long train of wrongs to be 
avenged, the revival of the persecu- 
tions of the preceding reign, and a 
probable attempt at the resumption 
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of those rich glebes which were at 
once the reward and the boast of an- 
cestral piety and ow Do these 
considerations justify the usage she 
experienced at the hands of the 
Queen of England and her ministers ? 
No! That which is wrong in it- 
self can never be made right by the 
transient motives out of which it 
springs; nor is any truth more cer- 
tain than that in such cases the gain 
is temporary, the evil eee It 
is evident that upon the same prin- 
ciple we might defend the enormities 
of Charles 1X., the cruelties of Philip 
II., the massacre in Ireland of 1641, 
or the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, or any other bar- 
barity committed under the belief 
that the passions of men can be sub- 
stituted for the unchangeable laws 
of morality; or that an immediate 
good may be bought by the partial 
sacrifice of the eternal obligations of 
truth and mercy—a maxim that has 
never yet been acted upon without 
tending, however remotely, to the 
most grievous national calamities. By 
her detention Elizabeth gained no- 
thing that she could not have more 
effectually accomplished without it; 
by her death she set the first example 
which civilised Europe had seen of 
deliberate violence done to a crowned 
head; by her patronage of the Scot- 
tish malcontents she fostered a power 
which ultimately waxed too strong 
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for the monarchy, and overthrew 
both the throne and the altar; and, 
by her anxiety to depress the repre- 
sentative of the Catholic faith in 
Britain, she aggravated those religious 
animosities which a gentler course of 
management might have assuaged, 
and perpetuated those ecclesiastical 
feuds which have been ever since 
the bane of these islands. These were 
the fruits of Mary’s imprisonment in 
England; and they are palpable, 
whatever judgment we may pro- 
nounce on her conduct in the affair 
of Darnley, a matter that has been 
discussed rather in the spirit of the- 
ological recrimination than of critical 
impartiality. Let those, likewise, 
who see in the history of that per- 
secuted woman nothing but a series 
of injuries against society take heed, 
when they press her infirmities upon 
the public gaze, that the objects of 
their own idolatry are free from all 
blemish, and remember, that to err 
is much more the province of hu- 
manity than to reach a faultless per- 
fection. Mary might be weak and 
sinful, but her accuser was neither an 
angel of light nor a model of un- 
challenged virtue. The one, how- 
ever, died on a scaffold, the other on 
her bed; and to most men this will 
be enough when their characters are 
compared.* 

The first letter of importance 
which Mary addressed to the King 


* Every one has heard a whisper, at least, of the virgin queen’s frailties, the 
recollection of which has been buried in the brilliancy of her long and prosperous 


reign. 
Note T to vol. v. 


But one of the most curious rumours on this subject is given by Hume in 
He then quotes the substance of a letter from Mary to Elizabeth, 


contained in Murden’s Stute Papers, which, as it seems to have been written about the 
time that Babington’s conspiracy broke out, he appears to consider as the immediate 
cause of Mary’s death. If that letter really was penned by the Scottish queen, it 
was an act of great imprudence, as well as an exhibition of feminine petulance, which 
we should scarcely look for at that period of her life; but, alas! vindicta nemo magis 
quadet quam femina ; and the conscious beauty could not, perhaps, resist the desire of 
humbling her powerful rival who, as is well known, was jealous to excess of her 
personal attractions, by narrating what the Countess of Shrewsbury had been pleased 
to say of her, which was to this effect, that Elizabeth was so prodigal of her favours, 
and so excessive in her friendship, as to have disgusted those upon whom she 
bestowed her attentions. That among her privileged admirers were a nameless per- 
son to whom she had promised marriage, Simier the French agent, the Duke of 
Anjou, and Hatton the vice-chancellor; and that she had suborned Rolstone first to 
pretend friendship to Mary, and then to debauch her, in order to bring additional 
infamy upon her name. Hume adds :— ‘* How far all these imputations against 
Elizabeth can be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful; but her extreme 
fondness for Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, not to mention Mountjoy and others, 
with the curious passages between her and Admiral Seymour, contained in 
Haynes, render her chastity very much to be suspected.” We have no doubt that 
many of these stories are malicious forgeries, to which a woman of Elizabeth's 
impetuous temperament was ae exposed. Still tradition is unfriendly to the 
supposition that she was wholly free from these charges, and leaves upon the mind 
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of Spain was written apparently in 
1565, the year in which she married 
Darnley ; and, as it possesses con- 
siderable public interest, we shall 
transcribe the version of it given by 
Miss Strickland :— 


« To the King of Spain, Monsieur my 
good brother. 


** Monsieur, my good brother, — The 
interest you have always taken in the 
maintenance and support of our Catholic 
religion induced me some time sinss to 
solicit your favour and assistance, as I 
foresaw what has now taken place in the 
kingdom, and which tends to the utter 
ruin of the Catholics, and to the esta- 
blishment of those unfortunate errors, 
which, were I and the king my husband 
to oppose, we should be in danger of 
losing our crown, as well as all preten- 
sions we may have elsewhere, unless we 
are aided by one of the great princes of 
Christendom. Having duly considered 
this, as likewise the constancy you have 
displayed in your kingdoms, and with 
what firmness you have supported, more 
than any other prince, those who have 
depended on your favour, we have deter- 
mined upon addressing ourselves to you 
in preference to any other, to solicit your 
advice, and to strengthen ourselves with 
your aid and support. To obtain this, 
we have despatched to you this English 
gentleman, a Catholic, and a faithful ser- 
vant of the king my husband and of my- 
self, with ample directions to give you an 
account of the state of our affairs, which he 
is well acquainted with: and we beg you 
to believe him as you would do our- 
selves, and to send him back as soon as 
possible ; for occasions are so urgent, that 
it is of importance, both for the crown 
and the liberty of the Church, to main- 
tain which we will risk our lives and our 
kingdom, provided we are assured of 
your assistance and advice. After kiss. 
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ing your hands, I pray God to give you, 
monsieur my good brother, every pro- 
sperity and felicity. From Glasgow, this 
10th of September. 
“ Your very good sister, 
** Mary R.”"* 


Some curious reflections are sug- 
gested by the perusal of this letter. 
The first is, that it is addressed to the 
King of Spain, with whom Mary had 
but a secondary connexion through 
his queen, Isabella; whereas, on a 
question of so much moment, one on 
which she professed her willingness 
to stake her life and crown, her natu- 
ral advisers should have been found 
in France. The presumption, there- 
fore, is, that her relatives in that 
country had resisted her importuni- 
ties, and, guided by past experience, 
had resolved not to intermeddle in 
Scottish affairs. The second is, that 
the agent employed was an English- 
man not a Scotchman; whence we 
may conclude that, as early as 1565, 
she had begun to create a party in 
England, or, at least, which is more 
probable, that she had many warm 
adherents there among the Catholic 
gentry who were distrusted by Eliza- 
beth, and who, in revenge for the 
severities inflicted on them and their 
church, denied her legitimacy, and 
disputed her right to the throne. 
The third is, that five years of con- 
stant and most irritating collision 
with the angry spirits who sur- 
rounded her, and whose_notions of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction were of the 
most arbitrary kind, had thoroughly 
alienated her affections from the 
largest part of her subjects, whom 
she had in vain sought to conciliate 
by the most ample concessions—an 


an unsatisfactory feeling on the subject. She was clearly not the person to be severe 
on her sister, from whom alone, of all the public characters of the age, unsullied aud 
unsuspected virtue seem to have been required. The following story is from Wood- 
row, the well-known Scottish ecclesiastical historian, who picked up every thing in 
the shape of gossip which he could lay his hands upon. ‘To what degree of credit it 


is entitled, the reader must decide for himself. ‘ There is a p:per in the Bodleian 
Library bearing the minutes of a process in the English council in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. A woman who had been employed, when Princess Elizabeth was in the Tower, 
to sweep the room and stairs, and put on fires, had babbled out her being present in 
the room when the Earl of Leicester and the Princess were in bed together. She 
was cited before the Council, and severely threatened. ‘The woman boldly affirmed 
what she had been witness to, and told them they might do with her as they pleased, 
but she had said nothing but what she saw and adhered to. ‘The Council put her 
out, and, after consultation, did not find it proper to go to hard measures with her, 
but called her in, and spoke softly to her, and desired her to talk no more so loosely, 
which she promised, and was dismissed.”—Analecta, vol. ii. p. 380, sub anno 1723. 
This piece of information was communicated to Woodrow by a Mr. Fraser, familiarly 
known from his habits as Catalogus. 
* Vol. i. p. 16. 
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effect of her position which any mo- 
narch entertaining her prejudices 
might have had much difficulty in 
preventing, but which was impossible 
to a woman of her temper and tastes. 
We can only indicate these points; but 
we may remark farther, that in this 
appeal Darnley is associated with her, 
though his name and authority were 
shortly afterwards made use of against 
her by the confederated lords who 
destroyed Rizzio; and that it is not 
unlikely that that weak and treache- 
rous creature may have betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him by his wife 
on that occasion. 
this application history is silent. 
Philip was busily engaged at home ; 
and the affairs of the Mediterranean, 
where the Turk was troublesome, and 
of the Netherlands, where Cardinal 
Granvelle was doing his best to 
sow the seeds of incurable discon- 
tent, were enough to occupy fully 
the attention of that sullen and 
selfish potentate. Certain it is that 
he never acted, nor attempted to act, 
on the hints thrown out by the 
Queen of Scotland. His views were 
probably fixed on higher objects 
than the invasion, from mere motives 
of friendship, ofa poor and turbulent 
kingdom to the crown of which he 
could lay no claim ; and when, more 
than twenty years afterwards, he 
struck that great blow against Eng- 
land, the miscarriage of which was 
the first serious shock which his 
maritime power received, Mary was 
numbered with the dead, and her 
son the head of an ultra-Calvinistic 
monarchy. 

The next letter which we shall 
adduce in illustration of the point 
under consideration is addressed to 
her sister-in-law, Isabella, daughter 
of Henry II. of France, and ‘third 
wife of Philip II. of Spain, and was 
written at Bolton in the fourth 
month of her captivity in Eng- 
land :— 

‘*Madam, my good sisier,—I cannot 
describe to you ‘the pleasure which I 
have derived, at so unfortunate a time 
for me, from your friendly and consoling 
letters, which seem as if sent by God to 
solace me amidst so many troubles and 
adversities with which | am surrounded. 
I clearly perceive how much I am bound 
to praise God for our having been brought 
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up, fortunately for me, together in our 
youth, which is the cause of our indisso- 
luble friendship, proofs of which you 
give on your part. Alas! what return 
can I make unless by loving and honour- 
ing you, and, if I should ever have 
the means, by serving you, as I have 
always wished to do, ‘and sball as long 
as | live? Do not blame me, my good 
sister, if I have not written to you, for 
] have been for eleven months imprison- 
ed,* and so strictly guarded as not to 
have either the means to write, or any 
one to whom I could entrust my letters. 
After that, I was ten days in Scotland, 
and in a castle only five miles distant 
from my enemies. Since then, I lost the 
battle. I was obliged to take refuge here, 
as I informed you by Montmorin. By 
the way, 1 kiss your hands for the regret 
which he told me you had expressed for 
my misfortunes. But to return to my 
subject. Don Guzman can vouch for the 
impossibility, in my situation, either of 
sending a messenger or even a letter 
with safety, for [ am in the hands of 
people who watch me so narrowly, that 
the most trifling circumstance would fur- 
nish them with an excuse for serving me 
a worse turn than detaining me against 
my will, and, but for this, 1 should long 
since have been in France. But she 
(i.e. Queen Elizabeth) has positively 
refused to allow me to go thither, and 
insists on directing my affairs whether 
I will or not. I cannot give you 
here all the details, as they would 
be too long. But I have ordered the 
brother of my ambassador in France 
to acquaint the ambassador of the king 
your lord in London with every particu. 
lar, that he may write to you in cipher, 
otherwise it would be dangerous. 

« T will tell you one thing , by the way, 
tbat if the kings, your lord and your 
brother, were at peace, my misfortune 
might be of service to Christendom ; 
for my coming to this country has caused 
me to make acquaintance, by which [ 
have learned so much of the state of 
things here that, if 1 had ever so little 
hope of succour elsewhere, I would make 
ours the reigning religion, or perish in the 
attempt. ‘the whole of this part (viz. 
Lancashire) is entirely devoted to the 
Catholic faith, and, with the right that I 
have for this reason in my favour, [ 
could easily teach this queen what it is to 
intermeddle and assist subjects against 
princes. She is extremely jealous lest 
this, and this «nly, should restore me to 
my country ; but she tries by all means to 
make me appear guilty of what I have so 
unjustly been accused of, as you will per- 
ceive from a statement of all the intrigues 


* This alludes to her confinement in Lochleven Castle. 
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which have been directed against me, ever 
since I was born, by those traitors to God 
and to me. It is not yet finished. Never- 
theless, 1 must tell you that I am offered 
many fine things to change my religion, 
which I will never do; but if | am com. 
pelled to yield in some points, which I 
have stated to your ambassador, you may 
judge that it will be because I am a pri- 
soner. Now I assure you, and beseech 
you to assure the king, that I shall die in 
the Roman Catholic religion, whatever they 
may say to the contrary. 1 cannot exer- 
cise it here because they will not permit 
me, and merely for having spoken of it 
they have threatened to shut me up more 
closely and to treat me with less consi- 
deration. 

“You have adverted toa subject in 
jest which I mean to take in good earn- 
est; it is respecting the ladies, your 
daughters, madam, | have also a son. 
1 hope that if the king, and the king 
your brother, towhom | beg you to write 
in my behalf, will but send an embassy 
to this queen, declaring to her that they 
do me the honour to rank me as their 
sister and ally, and that they are resolved 
to take me under their protection, requir- 
ing her, at the same time, if she values 
their friendship, to send me back to my 
kingdom, and to assist me to punish my 
rebels; otherwise they will themselves 
endeavour to do so, being assured that 
she will never take part with subjects 
against their sovereign. She will not 


dare to refuse them, for she is herself 


in some fear of insurrections. For she is 
not greatly beloved by any one of the reli- 
gions, while, God be praised, I believe I 
have gained the hearts of a great many 
good people of this country since my 
coming, so that they are ready to hazard 
all they possess for me and my cause. If 
this were done, and some other neces- 
sary favours which | have mentioned to 
your ambassador, being inmy own coun- 
try, and in friendship with this queen, 
whom her people will not permit to see 
me for fear | should lead her into a better 
track (for they are of opinion that I should 
govern her if I studied to please her), I 
might then hope to bring up my son in 
devotion to your interest ; and if it please 
God to be merciful to me, and, with your 
assistance, to gain for him that which be- 
lungs to us, | am sure that, if you grant 
him one of your daughters, whichsoever 
you please, he will be but too happy. 

They have almost made an offer to na- 
turalise him, and for the queen to adopt 
him as her son; but I have no wish to 
give him up to them, and to resign my 
rights, the consequence of which would be 
to render him of their wretched religion, 
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If I had my choice I should much rather 
send him to you, and risk every danger to 
re-establish the ancient and good faith 
throughout this whole island. 1 beg you 
will keep this secret, for it might cost me 
my life; yet, whatever you hear, be as- 
sured that I shall never change my opi- 
nion, however I may be compe'led to ac- 
commodate myself to circumstances. 

‘*] will not trouble you at present with 
a longer letter, but merely beseech you 
to write in my behalf, Should I and this 
queen come to terms, I will write and in- 
form you; but it is necessary that your 
ambassador should be commanded to 
correspond with me in cipher, and to send 
some one to visit me at times, as my at- 
tendants dare not go to them. 1 humbly 
recommend myself to your favour, pray- 
ing God to give you health and a long 
and happy life. I have much more to 
write to you, but I dare not. Iamina 
fever about this. I beg you to send me 
some one in your especial name, and one 
in whom I can place confidence, so that I 
may make known to him all my inten- 
tions. From Bolton, this 24th Septem- 
ber, 1568. 

“ Your humble and obedient servant, 

“ Manry.”* 

This letter is long, but we have 
not considered it right to abridge it, 
as it shews very clearly that even at 
this early period of her confinement 
Mary had abandoned all hope of 
escape through Elizabeth's sense of 
justice, and that the natural impetu- 
osity of her temper, as well as her 
impatience of the restraint to which 
she was condemned, caused her to 
plunge into those foreign intrigues 
for her deliverance in which the rest 
of her life was spent, and which 
brought her nothing but sorrow and 
disappointment. The passages which 
we have marked in italics betray the 
ardour of her attachment to the Ca- 
tholic faith, and the extreme length 
she would have gone to re-establish 
the ancient creed had she possessed the 
power; and, as her correspondence 
was probably examined by the Queen 
of England's emissaries, the know- 
ledge of her secret designs thus ob- 
tained constitutes the only reasonable 
apology for her detention that can 
be devised. At the same time we 
must not forget that these strong ex- 
pressions were intended to serve a 
purpose, and should not be taken au 
pied de lettre. She had nothing to 
expect from the chivalry of Philip, 


* Vol. i. p. 82, et seg. 
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and every thing to dread from the 
hosfility of the Protestants, and it is 
obvious that, unless she could enlist 
the religious sympathies of the King 
of Spain in her behalf, her attempts 
upon his personal benevolence would 
be fruitless. There can be no doubt 
that in time these convictions occu- 
pied her whole mind and largely 
changed her character; but she was 
not naturally a bigot, and the pre- 
sumption is strong that, under proper 
management, her religious prejudices 
might have been restrained within 
due bounds. As it was, they were 
aggravated by the cruel treatment to 
which she was exposed, and ulti- 
mately obtained such a mastery over 
her whole being as to obliterate the 
proper r affections of her heart, and to 
— her sense of both justice and 
vumanity. It is doubtful whether 
the Queen of Spain ever received this 
letter, as she died on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1568, or eleven days after it was 
written. This year was rendered re- 


markable in the personal history of 


Philip by the execution of his son 
Don Carlos and the death of his wife, 
whose mutual attachment, real or 
supposed, constitutes the groundwork 
of one of Schiller’s finest tragedies.* 

We could have wished to give the 
two letters addressed by Mary at this 
time to the celebrated Duke of Alva 
and to Philip, but we have not room 
for them.f In the first she complains 
that some officious person had en- 
deavoured to prejudice the king 
against her by insinuating that she 
was about to change her religion, a 
charge which she indignantly repels. 
And in the second she notices, in 
terms of the deepest sorrow, the death 
of Queen Isabella, w hom she de- 
scribes as “ the best friend and sister 
she had in the world.” The accusa- 
tion of religious defection she thus 
disposes of :— 

‘*] must now tell you that, whoever the 
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person may be who has been the instru. 
ment of such disservice, 1 beseech you 
not to believe him, as he must be mis- 
informed ; and if you will please to 
honour me by appointing individuals 
worthy of confidence to make inquiry 
of those persons who are about me, and 
who are the most capable of answering 
and speaking on any subject whatever, I 
am sure that they will certify the very 
contrary, for they have never heard me 
utter a single word, or do the least thing, 
that could give them so unfavourable an 
idea of me. If I do not exercise my re- 
ligion it must not be concluded that I 
waver between the two. Besides, since 
my arrival in this kingdom I begged to 
be, at least, allowed to exercise it in the 
same manner as the mee of a for- 
eign prince e is permitted to do, but was 
told that I was a Seine of the 
queen’s, and should never obtain that in- 
dulgence. An English minister was 
afterwards sent to me. He merely re- 
cites some prayers iu the vulgar tongue, 
which I had not the power to prevent, 
because I was, as | still am, deprived of 
my liberty and closely guarded. But if 
it be supposed I have done wrong by 
being present at those prayers which I 
attended, because J was not allowed any 
other exercise of my religion, I am 
ready to make any amends that may be 
considered necessary, that all the Ca- 
tholic princes in the world may be con- 
vinced that I am an obedient, submissive, 
and devoted daughter of the holy Catho- 
lic and Roman church, in the faith of 
which I will live and die, without ever 
entertaining any other intention than this ; 
an intention from which, with the help 
of God, I will never swerve in any way 
whatever.’’t 


We must pass over the next eight- 
een years of this hapless woman's 
life, in order to contemplate the prac- 
tical effects of that passion which had 
long consumed her, and which was 
latterly exhibited in a way that 
would seem to suggest some doubts 
of her sanity,—namely, the formal 
disinheritance of her son in favour of 
the King of Spain. Till now this 


* Historical truth and fiction rarely agree, nor is there any reason, perhaps, why 


they should. 


Don Carlos was the son of Mary of Portugal, P hilip’ s first wife, and it 


is allege d that Isabella was betrothed to him, but that the : father appropriated the bride 


of his child, hence the fatal consequences w hich afterwards ensued. 


bable on many accounts. 


This is impro- 


It is unlikely that Catherine de Medicis would put a crown 


past her daughter when she had it in her power to obtain one for her, while Carlos 
himself seems to have possessed few of the properties that would attract the regards 


of a young and accomplished woman. 


He was unquestionably insane, and, had he 


lived to succeed his father, Spain would bave bad abundant reason to know that. He 
was condemned by the Inquisition, and after six months’ imprisonment was put to 


death by poison in the 23d year of his age. 


+t See vol. i. pp. 94-95. 


t Vol. i. p. 97. 
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curious fact in her history was of 
equivocal authenticity, for though 
Dr. Robertson was in possession of 
extracts from a will said to have been 
executed at Sheffield in 1577, in 
which this intention is broadly an- 
nounced,* there would seem to have 
been something about that document 
which excited the distrust of the 
historian, and disinclined him to 
found any conclusive argument upon 
it. He, therefore, characterises this 
strange resolution as “not improba- 
ble ;” but he goes no further, and 
leaves the reader to pronounce what 
judgment he pleases upon the evi- 
dence which he brings forward. It 
is now certain, however, that this in- 
tention was deliberately entertained 
by Mary, and that there exist mate- 
rials to prove it, to which no suspicion 
whatever can attach. The Sheffield 
testament to which Robertson refers 
bears substantially, that should James 
return to the bosom of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman church, from 
which he had seceded in consequence 
of the evil instruction of her rebel- 
lious subjects, to attach himself to 
the heresy of Calvin, he should be 
her sole and only heir to her king- 
dom of Scotland, and should inherit 
her claim to the crown of England 
and the countries dependent on it ; 
but that in the event of his continu- 
ing to live in the said heresy, she 
ceded, transferred, and conveyed as a 
gift all her rights, of whatever kind, 
personal or general, to his Catholic 
majesty, or such member of his family 
as, with the advice and consent of his 
holiness the pope, he might be pleased 
to select. This was in 1577, and we 
find that, having meditated this ex- 
traordinary act for the next ten 
years, she intimated it formally to 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador at 
London, in May 1586, as her final and 
irrevocable determination. The por- 
tion of her letter which bears on the 
subject under discussion is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*There is another subject which I 
have reserved to write about to you alone, 
and which I wish you to communicate to 
the king, so that no other person but 
himself, if possible, may have cognizance 
of it. It is this, that, considering the 
obstinacy and perseverance of my son in 
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heresy, and which I assure you I have 
deplored and lamented day and night 
more than my own calamity, and fore- 
seeing the eminent injury which will re- 
sult to the Catholic church if he should 
succeed to the throne of this kingdom, I 

have come to a determination, in case my 
said son should not embrace, before my 
death, the Catholic religion (of which, I 
must confess to you, I see little hope, so 
long as he remains in Scotland), to cede 
and give by will my right to the said 
succession to the crown to the said sieur 
king your master, begging him, on such 
condition, to take me henceforward under 
his special protection, and likewise the 
state and affairs of this country, the 
which, for the discharge of my conscience, 
I think I cannot place i in the hands of a 
prince more zealous in the cause of our 
religion, or more capable, in every re- 
spect, to re-establish it here, which is a 
point of great importance to all the rest 
of Christendom, considering myself more 
bound to regard herein the general good 
of the church, than, with detriment to 
that, the particular greatness of my own 
posterity. Once more I beg you to keep 
this intention most secret, for, were it to 
be divulged, it would cause me in France 
the loss of my dowry, in Scotland a com- 
plete rupture with my son, and in this 
country my total ruin and destruction. ¢ 


This is conclusive, but it is not all. 
In the month of November of the 
same year, after Babington’s con- 
spiracy had been discov ered, and the 
privy-council had intimated their 
determination to carry into execu- 
tion the sentence of death against 
her, she wrote a last and a touching 
letter to the same person, in which 
she recurs, with evident gratification, 
to the subject. “I die,” says she, 
“in a just cause, and am happy in 
having made over my right to the 
king your master. I have said that 
I consider him, should my son not 
return into the bosoin of the church, 
as being a prince the most worthy to 

overn and protect this island. I[ 
Some written to the same purpose to 
his holiness, and I beg you to assure 
him that I die in the determination 
which I have communicated to you.” § 
It is evident, therefore, that for the 
last ten years of her life Mary had 
considered this project, and that she 
ultimately carried it into effect, so 
far as she had the power; and we 
see in this no - longer - doubtful fact 


* See History, vol. ii. p. 135, and ‘Appendix xill. 


+ Robertson, vol. ii. Appendix xiii, 
§ Correspondence, vol. il. p. 108. 


¢ Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 95. 
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a striking proof of the irresistible in- 
fluence of religious prejudices over 
the strongest affections of the human 
heart. It is remarkable, however, 
that no allusion whatever is made to 
this transference of her rights to a 
stranger in the will which she drew 
out with her own hand on the morn- 
ing of her execution, nor in the 
“memorandum” to the King of 
France, which is appended to it ; and 
yet it would not seem that at such 
an hour she had any thing to fear from 
the disclosure of ion wishes on this 
important point. Her enemies could 
do no more than deprive her of life, 
and if she really thought that Phi- 
lip’s claim would be strengthened by a 
posthumous declaration in his favour, 
it may appear strange that she did 
not make it; but we must remember 
that this testament was writen under 
very peculiar circumstances, that it 
was intended chiefly to secure to her 
attendants and friends the few le- 
gacies she had it in her power to be- 
stow, and that, having intimated her 
intention officially to the parties 
whom it more immediately con- 
cerned, there could exist no necessity 
for divulging her negotiations with 
Philip and the pope. The entire 
transaction partook of the nature of 
a secret treaty between two absolute 
sovereigns, who, according to the 
ideas then prevalent, were not called 
upon by any considerations of poli- 
tical expediency to make known 
to the world the mysteries of 
their cabinets; while it is, at least, 
probable that Mary might feel 
that the publication of her senti- 
ments after her death would not 
only fearfully compromise the safety 
of her Catholic adherents in Britain, 
but unite in one league against her 
favourite monarch the sovereigns of 
France, England, and Scotland. The 
omission is, therefore, of no conse- 
quence, and does not in the slightest 
degree affect the conclusion deducible 
from the general features of her be- 
haviour at this juncture. We see, 
then, most clearly, that for twenty- 
one years—that is, from 1565, the 
date of her first letter on public 
affairs to Philip, till 1586, the date 
of her last communication to his 
ambassador—there had existed a con- 
fidential intercourse between the 
Spanish court and Mary, the basis of 
which was identity of religious belief 
and objects; that it originally con- 
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templated no more, perhaps, than 
such assistance as a strong power was 
capable of affording to a weak one, 
and involved no consequences of his- 
torical importance ; that in the latter 
_— of her life, when imprisonment 
nad soured her temper, and disturbed 
her equanimity, the Queen of Scots 
trusted to it as a means of relief; and 
that she finally so far forgot what 
was due to herself, her country, and 
her child, as to abdicate her own 
rights in favour of a foreigner whose 
very name was odious to the English 
nation, and whose accession to the 
throne of these kingdoms, by what- 
ever means attempted, was an im- 
possible event. Of all her political 
errors, and they were numerous, this 
appears to have been the great- 
est. It indicated inconceivable igno- 
rance of her true position as the 
head of an independent monarchy, 
and of the duties which she owed to 
the subjects of her native realm, and 
is more calculated than any other in- 
cident in her history to damp that 
generous interest in her fate which 
her protracted sufferings are so well 
calculated to excite. Let us not for- 
get, however, that this unhappy re- 
solution was the offspring of despair, 
and the last impotent effort of an 
excommunicated sovereign to avenge 
upon the world those wrongs which it 
heaped upon her head, and, if the 
conclusion be not complimentary to 
her patriotism, that it is not inconsist- 
ent with her mere humanity. Mary 
was not a heroine, but a woman; she 
was also a queen bereft of a crown, 
and a mother stripped of her child ; 
and if the smouldering grief of many 
long and sad years found vent at 
length in an expression of scorn for 
those who abused the rights of 
power in her person, and denied to 
i the most trivial indulgences, let 
us candidly confess that they, at 
least, had few claims upon her grati- 
tude, and none upon her beneyo- 
lence. 

After an imprisonment of nineteen 
years, Mary was beheaded, by order 
of Elizabeth, on the 7th of February, 
1587, for an alleged participation in 
Babington’s conspiracy—an event 
with which she had, most manifestly, 
but an indirect connexion. The dark 
passions of that age, turning as they 
generally did upon religious sugges- 
tions, tolerated any enormity by which 
a present purpose could be gained ; 
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hence it happened that a scheme for 
cutting off Elizabeth and liberating 
Mary, which originated with an ob- 
scure priest at Rheims, and was af- 
terwards matured into a practical 
conspiracy by a Derbyshire gentle- 
man of the name of Babington, was 
brought to bear with fatal effect on 
the life of the Queen of Scots. With 
Babington Mary had undoubtedly 
communicated about a mode of escape. 
She had even consented to a rising 
in Britain, and an invasion from 
Spain; but to her dying hour she 
denied all knowledge of the murder- 
ous intentions of the conspirators, 
and in the absence of direct proof to 
the contrary her positive affirmations 
cannot be set aside for the erection of 
a theory of constructive guilt. <A 
letter from her to Babington was pro- 
duced by Walsingham, a great Eng- 
lish name, but a crafty, a coarse- 
minded, and an unprincipled states- 
man; but this, like the sonnets to 
Bothwell, was a copy made by one 
Philipps, a spy of the secretary, and 
a degraded wretch, from whom any 
amount of infamy might be bought. 
“ Shew me,” said Mary, “ my own 
letter, in my own writing, and with my 
signature, which you say 1 wrote to 
Babington. You shew me only falsified 
copies, which you have filled with such 
language as you have thought proper.” * 
But this could not be done, and was 
not done. On such evidence, how- 
ever, as her intercepted correspon- 
dence furnished, liable as it was to the 
grave suspicion of interpolation, was 
Mary condemned, but not before she 
had exhibited a greatness of mind of 
which few believed her to be possessed. 
Alone, without counsel, and without 
friends, betrayed by those in whom 
she had trusted, and confronted by 
the representatives of the power and 
majesty of England, she evinced in 


* Vol. ii. p. 134. 
+ For the arguments pro and con upon these disputed points, see Hume, vol. v. 
Note Z; and Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. viii. chap. 5, where the subject is 


discussed with great ability. 
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this, the last sad scene of her mourn- 
ful life, the spirit of the daughter of a 
long line of kings, and exposed to 
the wondering world the spectacle of 
a helpless woman, enfeebled by long 
confinement, and broken down by 
sickness and sorrow, contending 
single-handed against the sovereign 
of a mighty realm, who sought her 
blood and had predetermined her 
death. The talents of Mary have 
been commonly said to be those of a 
clever and well-educated female in 
the higher walks of life ; but her de- 
fence shews that they were of a lof- 
tier order, and that to much natural 
acuteness she added a discriminative 
faculty of the most comprehensive 
kind. Her own intuitive sagacity 
led her in the first instance to decline 
the jurisdiction of the commission, 
and had she abode by that resolution 
her death would have been simply 
murder ; but an artful suggestion of 
Sir Christopher Hatton removed her 
scruples; and, this accomplished, the 
toils were skilfully closed around her 
till she was destroyed. Of course, 
all exculpatory testimony was refused 
by her judges, and good care had 
been previously taken to silence the 
tongues of the criminals with whom 
she was said to be associated; but 
her two secretaries were still alive, 
and with them she desired to be 
confronted. But this was likewise 
denied to her, and a_ sovereign 
and independent princess, who 
owed no allegiance to the monarch, 
and no obedience to the laws of 
England, was arraigned more sum- 
marily, tried more irregularly, and 
condemned more unjustly, than would 
be in these days the meanest creature 
that burdens the surface of the earth 
with his presence. 

So closed, at the age of forty-five the 
troublous career of Mary Stuart, 


It is not meant to be asserted that Mary did not, by 


herself, or through her secretaries, correspond with Bubington on the question 
of her release ; but merely, that in a summation of historical proof there is a want 
of that consistent evidence of her knowledge of the designs of the conspirators 
against Elizabeth’s life, for her presumed accession to which she suffered death. 
She wrote to him twice in reply to letters she had received ; but of the “ long letter” 
from Babington to her, a copy of which, not the original be it observed, Walsingham 
produced on her trial, she strenuously denied all knowledge whatever. This letter, 
which was in cipher, was intercepted by Walsingham’s emissaries, and is said to have 
been afterwards forwarded to its destination ; but it is remarkable that it was not 
found among the unfortunate queen’s papers at Chartley, when her cabinet was 
seized. It may bave been destroyed, no doubt, as too dangerous for preservation ; 
but Mary was little addicted to prudence at any time, and it is plain from the indig- 
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one of the most unfortunate monarchs 
of whom history makes mention. Her 
personal attractions have never been 
denied, and the memory of them 
still lives in the traditions of her 
countrymen. Her figure was fault- 
less, her motions graceful, and her 
manners fascinating ; but, when pre- 
mature decay had broken down the 
tenement of that lofty spirit which 
no tyranny could subdue, the beau- 
tiful “ vision which lighted on an orb 
which it hardly seemed to touch,” * 
was slowly converted into a mass of 
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was also discovered, when her head- 
gear fell off, that her hair was “ as 
grey as if she had been three score 
and ten years old;”{ and we know 
from other sources that her bodily 
infirmities had nearly deprived her of 
the use of her limbs. Of her talents 
we have already spoken. They were 
unquestionably much higher, and 
much more solid, than is generally 
supposed, and were cultivated with a 
care little known in that age out of 
the exalted rank in which she was 
born. 


Of the Scottish and English 
languages, then nearly alike, she had 
little command; but she wrote French 
easily and well, and, though her cor- 
respondence betrays no pedantry, it 
exhibits, in many instances, the pos- 
session of much shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world, and no little 
familiarity with business. During 
her long and dreary confinement her 
recreations were those of a gentlewo- 


ungainly and decrepid mortality. 
Wigmore, in a letter to Cecil, de- 
scribes her on the morning of her exe- 
cution as “of stature tall, of body 
corpulent, round-shouldered, her 
face fat and broad, double-chinned, 
and hazel-eyed” {—a representation of 
slothful obesity in which we shall in 
vain seek to trace the lineaments of 
the fair queen of other days. It 


nation she manifested, when informed that the sacredness of her private depositories 
had been violated, that she could never have contemplated the apprehension and 
publication of their contents. The presumption therefore is, that it never did reach 
her; and it seems to us, we confess, a very questionable point whether such a letter 
was ever written. Mr. Hume’s tenderness for Walsingham’s reputation was ex. 
cessive,—so much so, that he dismisses with scorn the insinuation of Cambden, that 


the secretary and his creatures tampered with the letter which passed through their 


hands ; but this cannolonger admit of a doubt. It was by the addition of a postscript 
to a letter from Mary to Babington, still preserved in the State Paper Office, that he 
became acquainted with the names of that conspirator’s accomplices (Tytler, 326), a 
convincing proof that he did take liberties with her correspondence in one case ; and 
if in one case, why not in others, if it suited bis purpose? The object was to procure 
evidence upon which to proceed criminally against Mary ; and without assigning to 
the one party more virtue or to the other more vice than their relative positions would 
seem to require, it does appear hard that every incident or conjecture which can by 
possibility be brought against the Queen of Scots should be gladly received, and 
every argument, rational or inferential, which is unfriendly to her opponents should 
be rejected with disdain, Mr. Hume, for instance, will not trust this poor queen’s 
word on any subject, because she was a woman of strong passions and little judg- 
ment, and had many temptations to swerve from the truth; hence he turns a deaf ear 
to her solemn asseverations of innocence—all that she had to offer, or that any human 
being could offer in her circumstances—out of respect, as it should seem, to the 
memory of Walsingham, whose “ ability and integrity” he celebrates, but in whose 
‘‘ monstrous criminal conduct” upon a given supposition he is an utter unbeliever ; 
but we now know, what perhaps Mr. Hume did not know, that, whether Mary was 
guilty or not, Elizabeth counselled her private assassination ; and that his model of 
perfection so far merged his humanity in his loyalty as to write that letter to Sir 
Amias Paulet which the old knight so deeply resented, and in which the murder of 
the Queen of Scots is very coolly enjoined upon him as a duty the performance of 
which would be most acceptable to his royal mistress (‘T'ytler, 388). He had also 
sneered at his victim as ‘‘ the queen of the castle,” a coarse expression, and wholly 
unworthy of a gentleman. Sir Amias Paulet’s reply, and Elizabeth’s taunt that he 
was a “a dainty fellow,” are well known. But why should we of this generation 
exalt the excellency of those who could meditate so odious a crime that they might 
escape from a political difficulty, and yet refuse the slightest credence to the unfor- 
tunate subject of their hate and fear? And what is there improbable in supposing 
that aman who could bring his mind to contemplate such an act with approbation 
would hesitate to adopt any other means of crimination that would justify in the eyes 
of mankind the course which his sovereign and he had resolved to pursue towards 
Mary, the only person in this extraordinary drama from whom a stainless reputation 
is required ? 


* Burke, passim. t Letters, vol. ii. p. 151. ¢ Ibid. p. 164. 
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man who sought a relief from care in 
innocent employments; but we oc- 
casionally detect the sex of the writer 
by traits which are sufficiently cha- 
racteristic, such, for example, as, in 
the midst of graver matters, the re- 
quest to one of her correspondents 
that he will send to her from Paris 
“ patterns of dresses, and of cloth of 
gold and silver, and of silks, the 
handsomest and rarest that are worn 
at court.”* It would be cruel to 
comment with severity on these little 
vanities, or to say with the Satirist,— 
* Nil non permittit mulier sibi, turpe 
putat nil, 
Cum virides gemmas collo circumdedit, 
et cum 
Auribus extentis magnos commisit elen- 
chos.” t 
but we may be pardoned, we hope, 
should we refer to them as indica- 
tions of the predominant tastes of one 
who had few sources of enjoyment 
left, and who was not as yet insensible 
to the aid which loveliness borrows 
from ornament. To her immediate 
attendants and domestics she was 
kind and considerate, and, with few 
exceptions, they seem to have been 
devotedly sttahed to her. She, no 
doubt, felt that the life they were 
condemned to lead as the companions 
of her exile was irksome and unfortu- 
nate, and she strove by every means in 
her power to soften its rigours by in- 
teresting herself warmly in all that 
concerned them. Of this fact many 
pleasing testimonies may be found in 
the letters before us, and, if such 
homely virtues do not redeem her 
faults, ~~ at least prove that she 
was not that impersonation of evil 
passions which her ferocious contem- 
poraries have depicted. No mere 
murderess (the name, we blush to 
say, has been applied to her) could 
have exhibited those perfectly fe- 
minine gentlenesses which Mary so 
often displayed towards the meanest 
persons around her; and no woman 
whose mind was so thoroughly de- 
based as hers is said to have been 
would have wasted her charities on 
objects from which she could expect 
no return, except such as the exercise 
of benevolence brings with it. 

Of her character as a sovereign we 
would say little, as the subject is not 
properly before us; but we may be 
permitted to suggest, that most of her 





* Letters, vol, i. p. 198. 
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errors were the result of tempera- 
ment and position, and that they 
were intensely aggravated by sur- 
rounding circumstances. That fierce 
struggle, in which all the elements of 
human power were arranged in 
deadly antagonism to each other, and 
in which she or her mother were en- 
gaged from the hour of her birth, 
would have fallen to her father had he 
lived, and would have required for its 
regulation both his strong arm and 
ample experience ; and yet, next to his 
kingdom, it wasthe only inheritance he 
left to his daughter, who was utterly 
unable to manage it. Her leading 
misfortune was, that the public inci- 
dents of her reign were mixed up 
with her personal infirmities, from 
which they derived a colouring of 
which it 1s exceedingly difficult to 
deprive them. More prudence might 
have saved her from much suffering, 
and her memory from much odium ; 
but no human skill could haveaverted 
that angry collision between the dif- 
ferent classes of her subjects which 
the Reformation introduced, and 
which met her on the very threshold 
of her reign. A man might have 
tempered the hot disputes which then 
raged in Scotland by the inculcation 
of moderation, or by the application of 
force: but Mary could not; and it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether Eliza- 
beth would have been more success- 
ful. There was no equality what- 
ever between the combatants; and 
the narrative of her life during the 
seven years she occupied the throne 
is an exemplification of this fact. 
What were the tears of a woman, 
even though that woman were a 
queen, to the coarse fanaticism of Knox 
or the sullen ferocity of her nobility ? 
And how was it possible that a fe- 
male monarch, and that monarch a 
papist, should succeed in a contest 
with an exasperated multitude, who 
saw only the temples of iniquity in 
the splendid monuments of the piety 
of another age, and nothing but sin 
in the most innocent recreations of 
human life? From the first, it was 
a hopeless strife, in which Mary, had 
she been pure as “the unsunned 
snow,” must have been defeated. As 
it was, she strengthened the hands of 
her enemies by unpardonable indis- 
cretions, and she paid the forfeit with 
—her life! 


+ Juvenal, vi. 1. 456. 
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THE THINGS 


Our ignorance, compared with our 
knowledge, is as the giant to the 
dwarf in the fable. They walk 
through the world together, sensi- 
tive Knowledge getting all the blows, 
while stalwart Ignorance swaggers on 
with withers all unwrung.  Igno- 
rance is the sea, and know ledge the 
bright evening star shining over it in 
clear, chaste, and circumscribed pur- 
ity: ignorance is sometimes better 
than knowledge, and the end of know- 
ledge, after all, is but the confirmation 
of ignorance. “I would give all I 
have,” said the waterman’s boy to Dr. 
Johnson, “ to know about the Argo- 
nauts.” That jovial crew of classic 
days were to him one of “ the things 
he didn’t know ;” in exchange for an 
acquaintance with which he would 
have given what he possessed, there- 

by truly illustrating that ignorance 
is a good thing to be got rid ‘of at any 
sacrifice. 

Yes, “the things we don’t know” 
present a wide realm for the imagin- 
ation to soar over; boundless it lies 
in the immensity of space. Earth, 
air, and skies, and the waters under 
the earth, are all of this kingdom. 
Morals, philosophy, and physics, are 
portions of this unlimited region; 
and the sum of what we know is less 
than the wart when weighed against 
the Ossa of our ignorance. What, 
for instance, know we of the secrets 
of the earth? Not more than he 
knows of geography who has never 
seen any thing relating to it but what 
he js learn from an outline map. 
And this I speak of its mere surface. 
We have a ponderous Universal His- 
tory ; and, wrapped up in the mantle 
of our ignorance, we complacently 
congratulate ourselves on our inti- 
macy with the story of man in all 
ages and countries. But who can 
reveal to us the tale of those nations 
who lie unsung, even by the wild 
harp of tradition, beneath the di- 
versely shaped mounds of North and 
South America? Myriads of men 
are there entombed with evidences 
about them of an advanced civilisa- 
tion; and yet we, who have probably 
profited by their discoveries in art 
and science, are ignorant even of their 
names; and we stand by the side of 
their mouldering skeletons, unable to 
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say more than, Here lies the shell of 
the flown bird! 

When we hail each modern disco- 
very as a testimony of modern su- 
periority, we are unconscious of the 
fact, that not only have all our witt 
things been said before us, but that all 
our great things were once in ac- 
tion, ere we struck upon our so-called 
original thought of inventing them. 
Painting in oils is no discovery of the 
Van Eycks; the steam-engine and 
the railroad are mere recoveries,— 
their principles, at least, were in 
daily activity before the eyes of 
Egyptian summer tourists in the 
days of Psammetichus and the Twelve 
Kings. The English omnibi that tra- 
verse the isthmus of Suez excite more 
surprise now in our own plagiarising 
eye than did the iron-traced road 
and the steam-funnel in the minds of 
the sober citizens of Sais when they 
made their trips to Memphis; or, 
more adventurously, like Cockneys 
on the Rhine, hurried through the 
Heptanomis to the City of Crocodiles, 
to Ptolemais, or to Thebes; or, 
bolder still, explored the Thebais it- 
self up to the very Cataracts. So little 
know we of men, and of the habits 
of men who have dwelt upon the sur- 
face of the earth. So little, and 
even less, know we of the earth it- 
self. We prick the hide of the ele- 
phant with a pin, and then pronounce 
upon its anatomy; even so have we 
scraped the dust from the first coating 
of the globe, and, like Sir Oracle, 
who when he opes his mouth bids no 
dog bark, have we talked most fool- 
ish wisdom, and most unstable cer- 
tainty, of al] that we do not know 
beneath it. Nay, the very history 
of our times is no longer a thing 
known to us. We had thought that 
Rufus had been slain by that wicked 
Walter Tyrrell; we had fondly 
dreamed that Coeur de Lion was no 
coward ; our young indignation had 
lashed itself exceedingly at the thought 
that Isabella was really a “ she-wolf” 
of France, and that Mortimer, in- 
stead of an old sage, was a young 
gallant who behav ed towards her with 
exceeding impropriety : we had even 
conjectured that Mary Stuart and 
Anne Boleyn were personifications 
of innocence, that Gloucester was 

T 
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hunchbacked, and that King Charles 
had sat in an oak gilding apples for 
posterity. But modern authors doubt 
all these things, and a thousand 
others besides ; they are sceptical aca- 
demics on all they write; they tell 
us that we don’t know if such things 
were; and, in short, they will reduce 
us to the unpleasant necessity of writ- 
ing a book that shall be entitled, the 
Art of Not Knowing History. 

If, as Shakspeare says—and, as that 
sweet “Swan of Avon” has said it, 
there can be little doubt attached to 
that matter —a good deed shines in a 
naughty world, 
which we are not always cognisant, 
—a thing, in short, which we do not 
know, or, knowing, forget,—that an 
evil deed bears more ills in its train, 
and continues its baleful influence 
over a more extended period of time, 
than he who thoughtlessly gave the 
example contemplated at the mo- 
ment when he perhaps devoted my- 
riads of beings to destruction. The 
women who quarrelled over the 
making of Queen Anne's bed caused 
a war in which thousands perished. 
Had either of these Abigails only 
known one thing —“ the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath”—it is 
hardly too much to say that the face 
of Europe had not presented the as- 

ct which we now see her wear. 

When the dispute commenced about 


the size of a window in the palace of 


Versailles, how little did Holland 
know, while the Grand Monarque and 
his minister were bandying words, in 


breadth and odour smacking more of 


the stable than the saloon, that it be- 
hoved every Dutchman to be upand 
buttoning his—I mean buckling on— 
his armour; every word in that dis- 
pute threatened the states with fire 
and sword; every angry affirmation 
of the king cost the United Provinces 
a town ; and, if there be any truth in 
the poetical influences of sympathy, 
the smoke that rose from every Hol- 
lander’s pipe on that eventful day 
must have taken wreathed forms, 
speaking to his affrighted sense of ra- 
pine menacing his amphibious cities, 

and ruin impending over his dairies, 

his dollars, and his daughters! How 
very little did Louis VII. imagine 
that, by cultivating the growth of his 
too celebrated beard, he was in the 
course of perfecting a war that was 
destined to ravage France during 
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three long and disastrous ages. This 
rince—who had one day amused his 
ae hours (of which, like Heyne’s 
archbishop, he had four-and- twenty 
daily) by burning four thousand pea- 
sants of Champagne who had taken 
refuge in the church of Vitry—had 
the unusual weakness, at some sub- 
sequent period, of feeling a little re- 
gret at having so treated fellows who, 
in their character of mere common 
men, were beneath the remembrance 
and the remorse of royalty. The fa- 
milies. of the martyrs were uncom- 
monly flattered and gratified by this 
mark of the monarch’s attention; 
and, as it was the only return they 
enjoyed for being deprived of their 
protectors and friends, they were 
right to make as much out of it as 
they well could. The sense enter- 
tained by the church at this funny 
little escapade of the king’s was 
manifested in the jocular penance im- 
posed on him by the archbishop of 
Paris, who demanded that he should 
sacrifice his beard as an expiation for 
his slight irregularity. Louis con- 
sented with good grace ; and, to com- 
plete the frolic, the venerable prelate 
himself took his majesty by the nose, 
and performed all the functions of an 
accomplished Figaro. The king, 
having thus cut his beard and his re- 
morse, thought the joke at an end; 
but the church, which had expressed 
itself perfectly satisfied with getting 
the monarch’s beard, was very much 
astonished, and, indeed, displeased, at 
finding Heaven determined to exact 
a little retribution for its own share ; 
and trulythat unpleasant person whom 
the ancients yclept Nemesis sued him 
in a very remarkable fashion. The 
sovereign’s wife, Eleanor of Guyenne, 
conceiving a sudden antipathy for a 
beardless husband, and being shocked, 
moreover, at the indelicacy of an 
uncovered chin, renounced her liege 
lord’s couch as readily as he had 
done his beard; she then speedily 
obtained a divorce, and with it the 
restitution of her dowry, which, with 
the addition of herself, she flung into 
the arms of Henry of Normandy. 
When the latter encircled his brows 
with England’s mark of sovereignty, 
he employ ed the portion of his bride 
in carrying on a war with France, 
which lasted till the reign of Charles 
VII., and which war, or rather series 
of wars, fought under various pre- 
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texts, though they were signalised by 
such triumphant days for England as 
those of Crecy, Poictiers, Agincourt, 
Verneuil, Mons en Vimeux, Crevant, 
and the glorious festival of Herrings, 
at Rouvrai, terminated somewhat less 
than agreeably to us, when a com- 
bined religious and superstitious fear 
of the Maid of Orleans chilled the 
stout hearts, and palsied the brave 
arms, of England’s boldest warriors. 

A very important illustration of 
the title at the head of this article 
may be found in the never-ending 
evils which a man may almost un- 
knowingly cause by a light word 
spoken against religion, virtue, or 
morals. ‘The system which takes in 
this poison may transmit it to gene- 
ration succeeding generation. He 
who wrote sportively in support of 
the assertion, that killing was no 
murder, may be morally responsible 
for the last public assassination that 
polluted our streets. What he wrote 
in jest, the reader of a later period, 
not having the context of the times 
to weigh against each phrase, may 
have taken for sad and sober earnest ; 
till, in the course of events, its reason- 
ing may have recommended that as a 
virtue which its author would never 
have thought of contemplating but 
in its worst view as the worst of 
crimes. It is, indeed, impossible to 
trace the extent and duration of 
wrong caused by evil example; it is 
not only continuous through a long 
line of succeeding ages, but is often 
productive of instantaneous conse- 
quences,—consequences of which, 
perhaps, he who has caused them 
dreams as little as did the Mogul 
Khan, who reigned on the borders of 
China, 

‘* Son nom est Temugin ; c’est t’en 

apprendre assez,” 


of having lowered the price of her- 
rings in the English market. 
general reader will scarcely require 
to be told that this close connexion 
between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous occurred in a.p. 1238, owing 
to our market being glutted, from 
the northern nations not sending over 
their ships to purchase our herrings, 
through fear of the Tartars, who 
were about invading Europe. And 
this mention of the word ‘Tartar re- 
minds me of an event, appertaining 
to my subject, which I once wit- 
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nessed in the market-place of the 
town of Cashgar. <A poor devil of 
that nation, whose character had suf- 
fered, not so much from thieving as 
from having been detected in a theft, 
was condemned to suffer the penalty 
due less to his crime than his awk- 
wardness. He stood on a scaffold, in 
the busy square of the above-named 
town, with his left hand firmly fixed 
in a wedge, while, in his right, he 
held a sharp, broad-bladed knife. 
The punishment demanded by the 
law extended no further than this; 
it merely declared that the culprit 
should not be removed till he could 
release himself; and his only means 
of accomplishing this devoutly 
wished - for consummation was by 
cutting his left hand off with the 
knife that the generous law had 
placed in his right. Now the thing 
this unlucky Talmuk conveyancer 
did not know, was how to extricate 
himself from a difficulty. “ You re- 
semble,” thought I, “ people who are 
fixed in a very disagreeable dilemma, 
and from which they find it im- 
possible either to escape, or remain, 
without damaging their reputation.” 

If how to get honourably from 
between the horns of a dilemma be 
among the things that are unknown 
to many of us, not less difficult do 
some persons find it to take ad- 
vantage of favouring opportunity. 
It is that tide of which sweet Will 
sings as leading to fortune when 
taken at the flood; and, to the ma- 
jority of us, it may be that moment- 
ous period of our fates, determining 
whether we accept or reject the all- 
glorious boon of salvation. What a 
pregnant moment was that when 
Paul stood before Agrippa, and the 
latter, struck with the majestic truths 
that fell from the noble lips of his 
exalted prisoner, the foremost man 
of all that ever trod this earth, ex- 
claimed, “ Thou almost persuadest 
me to be a Christian!” At that 
moment, the needle of opportunity 
trembled in the balance of Fate; the 
guardian angel looked down with an 
anxious smile, his spirit made still 
more radiant by the hope that a soul 
was about to be rescued that day 
from the powers of Heathenism and 
Darkness, and merit a claim, through 
faith, to be enrolled among the Sons 
of Light, whose place is around the 
throne of the immutable Father of 
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Truth. But the demon of Indecision 
stood at the ear of the wavering 
monarch. Agrippa let “I dare not,” 
wait upon “ I would;” his hand 
was upon the horns of the altar, but 
only for a moment. 
angels who had heard his words, and 
gazed from their seats on high with 
such intensity of hope and joy that 
the very air that minute seemed to 
man to be made up of nought but 
sunshine, withdrew the light of their 
eyes W hen they heard no assurance 
of determined faith follow upon the 
sovereign’s words of doubt, and, 
abandoning the earth to its pristine 
state of chilly darkness, they left 
Agrippa a byword to its inhabitants, 
as one knowing, yet neglecting, the 
worth of golden opportunity. 

I never met with a more perfect 
illustration of self-ignorance than one 
presented to me within the majestic, 
gloomy aisles of St. Stephen’s, at 
Vienna. They who have visited that 
glorious pile may probably recollect 
a little chapel near the western door, 


in which reposes the great Eugene of 


Savoy, “a pretty fellow in his time,” 
as Captain Bluif says of Hannibal, 
and one who demonstrated to Louis 
XIV. how many things there were 
which that monarch did not know, 
when he refused the young prince 
yermission to become a soldier. The 
ing would have had him a court 
priest, to shrive those aristocratic sin- 
ners to whom the sun rose at Paris 
and set at Versailles, and to whom 
all the rest of the world were Arctic 
oceans, Polar circles, and Cimmerian 
darkness. But Eugene would be a 
soldier, and, as the friend and ally of 
Marlborough, he became a rankling 
thorn in the side of the Bourbon 
devot, who would not allow him to 
become the rose, as he was the ex- 
pectancy, of the fair state. In this 
chapel, all that is mortal of him lies 
beneath a showy, and somewhat taw- 
dry, mixture of brass and marble; 


and near it is that colossal figure of 


Christ crucified, which, for the divine 
impersonation of the suffering Re- 
deemer, reveals to the eye of the 
wondering, the devout, or the sneer- 
ing spectator, a brawny negro, not 
altogether ill formed, comely, though 
black, furnished with an abundance 
of woolly hair, and wiry beard to 
match. Close, then, to this chapel 
is a tomb which may have escaped 
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the notice of such of my readers 
for whom the ices of the Grab, 
the attractions of the Volksgar- 
ten, and the smiles of the waltz- 
loving Wienerinnen, had metal 
more attractive than any thing that 
eye could distinguish in the more 
than dimly religious light of the 
Turk-shaken Dom Kirche. One 
seldom sees a so-called imposing 
tomb without being struck by the 
vanity of the poor worm to whom it 
is erected. A very fat animal of this 
reptile and writhing order has here 
his counterfeit resemblance, stiffly 
assuming a position between his two 
rigid-looking wives; he leans on a 
pile of books, and wears one of those 
enormous seal-rings which the Ger- 
ma is of these modern days still affect. 
A very pedantic Latin epitaph, speak- 
ing for the corpulent defunct, says, 
in terribly crabbed style, “ I wor- 
shipped the Muses and Apollo. I 
was a poet and a physician ; the em- 
peror endowed me with wealth and 
dignity; be these words, therefore, 
the sole inscription on my tomb, 
Cuspinianus is dead ; but he will live 
in the immortal and immense his- 
torical works he has bequeathed to 
posterity ; yea, in these he will live 
for ever!” Go to, I say, for a fat, 
illustriously obscure wretch. It was 
lest such learned Thebanism as thine 
should record its folly on imperish- 
able marble that the Spartans inter- 
dicted the use of lying tomb-stones. 
Go to, for a ponderous simpleton 
who measures ability as the Dutch- 
man did poetical excellence, by 
weight. Go to, thou less known 
than thy heavier brother Lambert ; 
thou who art not even in the Ger- 
man Valhalla, the hall of the Teu- 
tonic mediocrities; Posterity takes 
thee gingerly, as it would a lazy, over- 
fed wasp, and, putting its foot upon 
thee, treads flat thy over-swollen 
vanity. 

But let me remember, that if upon 
such pseudo-celebrities as this obese 
and verse-spinning son of A®scula- 
pius the work of annihilation is only 
the trouble of putting the foot upon 
them, so there are celebrities so pure 
and genuine that no weight can crush 
them, nor any power eflace. A cer- 
tain Bohemian Jesuit was not aware 
of this simple fact, when he thought 
that by a little act of spite, engen- 
dered by his malicious little mind, 
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he had swept Luther from the me- 
mory and gratitude of man. 

In the Jesuits’ library at Prague, 
of which this Bohemian was once a 
member, I verily believe a man may 
obtain any book that was ever pub- 
lished, from the first printed Bible 
by Fust, as he spells his name on the 
title-page, down to the last numbers 
(for I saw them) of the Jillustrated 
Shakspeare and Fraser's Magazine. 
I am not about to do the office of 
the guide-books, by giving my readers 
a catalogue, either raisonnée or other- 
wise, of the many remarkable objects 
this library incloses within its learned 
walls ; and quite as little am I dis- 
posed to regale them with pen-and- 
ink sketches of the biography of the 
multitude of truly illustrious men 
who have at once received and re- 
flected honour by their sojourn under 
this partially speaking academic 
shade. Had no greater, more pious, 
or wiser man trod these floors than 
the meek and murdered Huss, the 
ground here trodden would still be 
holy. It is, indeed, in connexion 
with him that I have to speak. In 
company with a learned, and not less 
jovial, priest, German by birth but 
Irish by descent, I had run through 
the lions of the place; and, as the 
shades of evening were fast thickening 
around us, we stood before the grey 
marble pedestal supporting the white 
Carrara bust of the idolised Mozart. 
My friend had his finger on that part 
of the inscription which states that 
the great composer was “ recalled to 
celestial harmony,” and he bade me 
admire the humour of the phrase. 
I might, perhaps, have done so had 
it been original, but I half offended 
my companion by intimating that, at 
an earlier period, we had placed some- 
thing to the same tune over the 
musical dust of our beloved Purcell ; 
he was chagrined that I should have 
alluded to even a suspicion of pla- 
giarism; and, confessing that the 
thought almost clouded the antici- 
pations he had formed of the enjoy- 
ments attending our evening devo- 
tions before the mellow glories of a 
flask of old Riister Ausbruch, he 
suddenly remembered that I had not 
seen the very Nero and Wallace, as 
it were, of the literary lions of Prague. 
Hurrying me into an adjacent and 
lofty apartment, he walked almost 
reverently, as it seemed to me, to a 
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recess, and returned bearing a large 
volume, as large as a seaman’s chest, 
and about twice as heavy. This 
terrific-looking tome proved to be a 
book of manuscript songs, the musical 
notes of which are of the size of 
sledge-hammers, and not unlike them 
in figure. Each song or hymn has 
a head and tail-piece, more exqui- 
sitely illuminated than the most 
curious in pictures so limned could 
easily imagine ; while down the mar- 
gins, where may be found “ ample 
room and verge enough,” ran pro- 
fuse and elegant masses of ara- 
besque illustrations and adornments, 
on seeing which you swear—and very 
profanely swear aloud, too—that 
none but Durer or Diabolus could 
possibly have had a hand in them. 
Among this harmonious collection is 
a song in praise of John Huss, which, 
in the olden time, it was a matter of 
observance to sing on the eve of 
John the Baptist ; this is illustrated 
by the illumination of the initial 
letter exquisitely representing the 
beheading of the saint ; the tail-piece 
is a graphic scene of the burning 
of Huss himself at Constance: some 
Romish priests, his adversaries in 
argument, are standing near, exult- 
ing in the edifying sight of witness- 
ing an antagonist so effectually over- 
come. But the most remarkable 
marginal ornaments consist in the 
portraits of Wycliffe, Huss, and 
Luther, executed with a master’s 
hand, and with the excellence of 
humour and spirit. Wycliffe, the 
topmost of the illustrious three, is 
represented in the act of striking a 
light; Huss, beneath him, has caught 
the spark, and is lighting a candle 
from it; and Luther, under Huss, 
having increased the flame, has 
ignited a torch, in place of the lesser 
light of his predecessor, which he is 
waving around his head with the in- 
tense delight of triumph and victory. 
This latter portion of the tripart 
picture has evidently not been con- 
templated by some one with the 
spirit of religious philosophy ; for 
directly through the great Refor- 
mer’s face there is a mark as if some 
envious fellow had, with a wet thumb, 
occupied himself for an hour by 
trying to efface what to the favourer 
of darkness was an offensive repre- 
sentation. The thing this foolish and 
malignant fellow did not know was 
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this, that his very act has rendered 
the illustration more strikingly per- 
fect, shewing the truly Romish 
(rather than Roman) hatred towards 
the founder of Protestantism, and 
reminding us, moreover, that, though 
the face of the modern apostle be no 
more seen, the light he raised is still 
a bright, glorious, and inextinguish- 
able light. 

“Who did this?” was the ex- 
clamation that naturally followed the 
above sight; but I could learn nothing 
more in reply than that it was the 
work of a monk so renowned for 
his acute sense of smell, that he pro- 
fessed to be able, by his nose alone, 
to distinguish between good and bad 
men as he passed them in the street. 

“So much for his nose!” said I; 
“ may his tongue remain for ever as 
dry as that of the blessed Neopomuk 
in St. Wenzel’s chapel.” 

But of all the remarkable cireum- 
stances that ever befell a man in the 
category of things unknown, is that 
of commencing a voyage round the 
world, utterly unconscious, when at 
his morning toilet, that he was 
dressing for a grand tour to his own 
house by way of the Antipodes. 


That an individual should actually 
commence the occupation of circum- 
navigating the world without him- 
self entertaining the slightest sus- 
picion of the dance through the five 


zones that Fate had reserved for 
him ; that he should exchange, and, 
all unknowingly to the person most 
interested in the affair, “his un- 
housed free condition,” to be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, to be put in 
circumscription, as Othello has it, 
even while he deemed his possessions 
in freedom, and Coralie la Danseuse, 
to be among the least questionable of 
sublunary things, is perhaps one of 
the most singular events that could 
occur to any respectable individual, 
who was very far from dreaming 
that time and the hour intended him 
the honour of a visitation, accom- 
panied with so vast a measure of 
undesired mutability. 

Coralie, the celebrated opera- 
dancer, had made her first appear- 
ance upon the stage of life as a nun. 
She had actualiy, but much against 
her own will, taken the veil and her 
vows, both of which, as property pe- 
culiarly belonging to a convent, she 
left behind in her cell, when Armand 
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de Vouillon, her lover, contrived, by 
the aid of him who laughs at lock- 
smiths, to carry her off, nothing 
loth, from small-type breviaries, 
heavy scourges, long masses, and 
short meals, to life and that ever- 
lasting love which, as understood in 
Paris, seldom expires under a month. 

Coralie, then, became 2a fille de 
l’'Opéra, and she was not the first 
nun who had taken so strange a 
flight. By able tuition and constant 
practice, she was at last pronounced 
capable of making her début; and, 
on the night that she charmed the 
crowded theatre of the Tuileries by 
her magic performance of Hebe, her 
veiled sisters in the convent chapel 
celebrated a De Profundis in her 
behalf, as though she had really, 
bodily, departed from among them. 
For a time her career was an ova- 
tion, she walked upon flowers, lived 
in never-changing sunshine, broke 
the hearts, weekly, of five officers of 
the Régiment de Rohan, and had 
the pleasure of hearing announced to 
her, every morning, that the Seine 
had been dragged below St. Cloud 
in search of the Coralie suicides. On 
these latter occasions, her Abigail, a 
far more eatable thing than a gri- 
sette, would enter her boudoir, with 
compound features made up of a 
smile and a sigh, and simperingly 
announce, “I have the honour of 
informing Mademoiselle that the 
bodies of a young lawyer and two 
mousquetaires noirs were found in 
the river this morning. They were 
in full dress, and each bore the usual 
written intimation that they died for 
want of the smiles of the divine 
Coralie.” Whereupon, the aforesaid 
divinity would sip her chocolate, and 
remark, with a dissatisfied air, “C'est 
bien de peu choses! Two drunken 
soldiers and a miserable councillor! 
Why, ‘tis hardly fame !" 

It was on one of these mornings, 
when the divinity, only half pro- 
pitiated by an indifferent sacrifice of 
worthless life made in her honour 
the previous night, received in 
her elegant boudoir, from which 
she had but a moment previously 
dismissed Eugene Fontbonne, the 
nephew of the Archbishop of Paris, 
the homage of one who, considering 
his strength of mind, his wisdom, and 
his knowledge, was strangely held 
the willing captive of this charmer’s 
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bonds. This was no less than the 
celebrated navigator Bougainville, a 
man who, like the hero of Dryden’s 
satire, had been every thing by 
turns, and nothing long—with this 
slight difference, “that his varied 
range of characters comprised all 
that was useful, though occasionally 
coloured by eccentricity. He entered 
with a somewhat sombre face, for he 
knew who had preceded him in ren- 
dering homage to the amiable sove- 
reign of the hour; but he neither 
evinced nor felt the slightest portion 
of melancholy. His motto was, “ All 
for love;” but he deeply declined 
dying of the complaint. And no- 
thing was so remote from his thoughts 
and intentions as the idea of immo- 
lating himself in honour of the fairest 
of the fair daughters of Terpsichore. 

“ Well, Paresseuzx !” exclaimed the 
charming pet of the ballet, “ you are 
come at last; and, I know, only to 
say ‘adieu.’ I saw in this morning’s 
Gazette the announcement of your 
approaching departure for the Ma- 
louines.” 

“Tn an hour,” said Bougainville, 
‘*T commence a voyage round the 
world; and sure I am that, through- 
out the long cireuit, I shall see no- 


° ‘Though twice as honest,” inter- 
rupted the candid Coralie. Like 
many people of these better regu- 
lated times, she assumed sincerity in 
accusing herself of faults, that the 
world might believe she was innocent 
of them. 

“ Certainly not half so lovely,” re- 
sumed the honest sailor, leaving the 
lady the benefit of her own admission, 
—‘nothing half so lovely as she 
whose hand now lies in mine.” 

*“ And who,” added the princess 
with a pout, “is left behind like 
Ariadne abandoned by Theseus,—an 
illustration for which you may be 
grateful to old Pizzini, who has com- 
posed a ballet for me on the subject. 
It will please my dear Sage,” she 
continued, playfully tapping his 
cheek, “to know that I am learned 
as well as lovely. Thanks to Piz- 
zini, you see I already kpow some- 
thing of Roman history.” 

A quiet, but perfectly polite smile 
passed over the features of the great 
navigator, as he rejoined, “I see it, 
my sweet one. You were born to 
charm and instruct mankind; and 
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you quite as much mistook your yo- 
cation when you became a nun as I 
did mine on the day I enrolled myself 
among ces diables de mousquetuires.” 

** Fi, donc, upon the comparison /” 
answered Coralie; “even as a nun 
I did not disgrace my profession, nor 
shame my sisters while I was one of 
them.” 

“ And of what horrid crime was I 
guilty when a mousquetaire ?" asked 
Bougainville, something surprised. 
* My brethren in arms were not of 
that very nice virtue that a trifle 
would ruffle them. Did I burn a 
church ?” 

“ Worse !” said Coralie. 

‘“Worse? Was I absent on the 
night of your début, or is it any hor- 
rible atrocity of that nature ? 

“Infinitely more grave,” replied 
the fausse prude. “You wrote a 
book which not even the libertine 
mousquetaires could read.” 

“True,” exclaimed Bougainville, 
with a laugh. 

“A book which no lady ever men- 
tions.” 

“ Why, true again,” rejoined Bou- 
gainville ;” “and the title of which 
was y 

“ Nay, I will not even listen to it!” 
said the nymph. 

“An Essay on the 
Calculus,” exclaimed the admiral. 

“ Ah!” cried Coralie, with a laugh- 
able affectation of offended dignity, 
“1 knew it was something very im- 
proper.” 

“ Such improprieties, and the 
mousquetaires with them,” said Bou- 
gainville, with the sweet smile for 
which he was as famed as was Napo- 
leon after him, “I abandoned when 
I came to years of discretion. And 
I accompanied the embassy to Eng- 
land to learn gravity ; and, indeed, 
it is a place where gravity may be 
well acquired. They shoot men 
there, my love, for errors they are 
compelled to commit; and they dis- 
grace brave officers for aiding to gain 
a victory. Poor Byng!” continued 
Bougainv ille, thoughtfully, “ he was 
one of the best friends Iever made 
among our enemies; and poor Lord 
George 

“J’aime beaucoup les milords !” said 
Coralie, yawning. 

“And I too,” said Bougainville, 
“though they are not half so profit- 
able to me.” 


Differential 
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A rather tender leave-taking fol- 
lowed, after a short hour of some such 
very small conversation as the above. 
Coralie, who did not affect fidelity, 
did her best to feign sorrow, but all 
she could obtain was a look of senti- 
ment and a graceful attitude. “I 
shall have no hopes of suicides a la 
mode now you leave me,” said the 
pretty Juggernaut, with an air of 
disappointment, “for I shall have no 
admirer left in town but Fontbonne, 
who, like my petit marin, ungallantly 
declares that there is more pleasure 
in living without than dying for me — 
Pingrat !” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike 
the admiral as he turned to leave the 
room; as he descended the staircase 
his quiet smile expanded itself into a 
look of broad fun, and he entered his 
ponderous carriage, which was wait- 
ing for him in the court-yard, only to 
sink back against one of its well- 
cushioned corners in a hearty convul- 
sion of laughter. 

According to the admiral’s order, 
the carriage proceeded at a slow pace 
up the Champs Elysées. “This is 
about his hour,” said he; “ and, par- 
bleu! since my beautiful demon is 
sighing for blood, and Fontbonne de- 
clines being crushed under the wheels 
of her car, why T'll even make away 
with him myself.” 

The carriage had reached the stone 
bridge called the Pont d’Antin, which 
then formed the means of communi- 
cation between the celebrated prome- 
nade, which the Parisians owe to the 
good taste of Colbert, and Les Allées 
de Rowe, before Bougainville dis- 
covered his friend and rival. Imme- 
diately calling him by name, he 
invited him to enter the carriage, 
and accompany him to Versailles to 
break fast. 

“If I were certain,” said Font- 
bonne, “that I should be back in 
Paris by six this evening, I should be 
charmed to partake of your im- 
promptu festival.” 

Bougainville engaged, as far as mor- 
tal man could engage himself, that 
Fontbonne should be at table, if he 
chose it, by that time. Fontbonne 
sprang into the carriage, and the ad- 
miral, who had powers of conversa- 
tion equal to those of the illustrious 
Englishman, who is said, after tra- 
velling alone for three or four hours, 
to have invited himself to dinner as 
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one of the most agreeable fellows he 
had ever met with, engaged his in- 
tended victim in such a labyrinth of 
anecdote, wit, jests, and chronicled 
scandal of the day ; and so thoroughly 
was Fontbonne absorbed by the ruse 
that the horses were changed at Ver- 
sailles, and the royal residence was a 
league behind them, before he awoke 
to consciousness. 

“But where,” he at length ex- 
claimed, “is our intended breakfast ? 
and whither are we hastening at this 
unusual pace ?” 

“My dear friend,” replied Bou- 
gainville, in an apologetic tone, “I 
have here in the carriage a better re- 
past than Jacques Coeur himself, with 
all his wealth, could procure ;” say- 
ing which, he produced a charming 
little collation, surrounded with an 
appetising air which the French 
alone know how to give to all pic-nic 
arrangements. ‘The truth is,” con- 
tinued Bougainville, “I want to sur- 
prise you by a charming little dinner 
at Domfront, and -——” 

“Domfront !” cried Fontbonne, 
“why I shall not be in Paris to- 
night, and Coralie 

“ Will play Ariadne all the better 
for the little disappointment.” 

“Tt may be so,” said the second 
lover, “ but I do not understand 
which of us two is the genuine The- 
seus. However, as my day is lost, 
and as I know you have some excel- 
lent sport in view, or you would not 
have carried me off to Domfront to 
witness it, why I resign myself to my 
fate, and shall be anxious for the due 
appearance of both the dinner and 
the joke.” 

“Neither shall be of an inferior 
quality, for so much I pledge the 
name of Bougainville,” said the lat- 
ter. “Inthe meantime allow me to 
offer you the wing of this chicken, 
and let me beg of you to devote 
yourself to the madeira as if Cora- 
lie herself were acting Hebe to you.” 

Fontbonne followed the example of 
his enleveur, and did ample justice to 
the fare provided by his humorous 
companion. So effectually did Bou- 
gainville exert himself, that Seez and 
Carouges were passed through almost 
as unconsciously as Versailles had 
been. Late in the evening an exqui- 
site dinner awaited them at the Trois 
Vertus at Domfront. ‘To the in- 
quiries of Fontbonne, Bougainville 
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intimated that the hour for revealing 
his joke had not yet come; but that, 
as all hours were fitly devoted to 
champagne, they would apply them- 
selves during a few of them to that 
liquid consideration, and then order 
fresh horses. 

“Fresh horses!” cried the astound- 
ed Fontbonne, “I am dying of fa- 
tigue, and my head is as confused as 
though Madame Jacquet de la Guerre 
had been singing her own execrable 
compositions to me unceasingly for a 
fortnight.” 

“The night air,” said Bougain- 
ville, “is a specific for all such com- 
plaints. And, not to deceive you any 
longer, my dear Fontbonne, I will 
confess that I am about spending 
some time at Brest. You have never 
beheld the wonders of that sea-port, 
and you are too amiable to leave me 
now half-way.” 

At this Fontbonne fell into a tem- 
pest of passion, which, however, gra- 
dually subsided before Bougainville’s 
calm manner. Assurances of fur- 
nishing him with all the means and 
appliances necessary for the toilette of 
a petit maitre of the period, and the 
seductive prospect of a residence 
among the joyous spirits that were at 
that time making Brest glad with 
their presence, induced Fontbonne, at 
last, to give way. In the due course 
of events, the two travellers arrived 
at their destination. “Before we 
proceed to any less attractive object,” 
said the admiral, “let us pay our 
homage to my noble vessel which is 
now lying in the roads.” The friends 
alighted ; Bougainville gave some 
directions aside touching the carriage, 
and a minute after he and the half- 
bewildered Fontbonne were in a boat 
on their way to the chief ship of the 
squadron. As they stepped on deck 
all due honours were paid the admi- 
ral, and his companion welcomed as 
the protégé of so great a man. A 
sumptuous repast in the state room 
greeted the eyes of Fontbonne, after 
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he had made a tour of inspection 
throughout the ship ; and at the con- 
clusion of a four ne sederunt, he 
remarked, in alluding to the forced 
journey he had made with the admi- 
ral, “I really believe, gentlemen, 
your chief is almost hardy enough to 
apply to me one of the bad usages he 
has acquired in England, and that he 
would scarcely scruple to press me to 
accompany you round the world.” 

“ Nay,” said Bougainville, “I use 
no constraint. If you will join us 
you shall be treated as a favoured 
guest; if not, you are free to return 
on shore directly.” 

“ Which,” said the admiral’s cap- 
tain, “as it is now dark as midnight 
in the Place Manbert, and the land 
sixteen leagues astern, would be an 
enterprise worthy of immortalising 
the Fontbonnes to the latest genera- 
tion.” 

The party were at that precise 
moment of good fellowship when the 
amiability of a man is not to be 
ruffled. The united sensations of 
champagne, and the smooth course of 
the vessel over the mirror-like sur- 
face of the ocean, rendered Font- 
bonne satisfied and ready for any en- 
terprise ; and, at length, entering 
with a good measure of eagerness 
into the now-discovered joke, he only 
sighed “Coralie!” and went, im- 
promptu, round the world. 

After a lapse of three years, the 
friends returned to the scene of their 
old pleasures, their passion for the 
danseuse having, in the meantime, 
metempsychosed itself into a platoni- 
sation. Nor had the latter been 
either sad or idle during the absence 
of her old lovers, seeing that she had, 
while that period pended, contrived 
to ruin three English peers and a 
master-general of the ordnance, those 
excellent persons not knowing that 
there are four things which will 
always swallow and never be sati- 
ated—the grave, the sea, a king, and 
a ballet-dancer. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND TIIINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


No. IX. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Part I. 


Wuen first I saw the Duke of Or- 
leans, now King of the French, he 
was advancing with light step, and 
the air of a bourgeois gentilhomme, to- 
wards the little ferry-boat of Twick- 
enham. It was a fine summer day 
in the month of July. Father 
Thames looked his brightest and his 
best. The old green Ait was covered 
with happy citizens who had visited 
the then rustic habitation of the 
fisherman, now transformed into a 
spacious hotel, to partake of the 
viands peculiar at that time to that 
sylvan retreat; and here and there 
were to be seen gliding, like fairy 
cars, those beautiful wherries, so re- 
nowned all the world over, crowded 
with fair nymphs and youthful 
rowers. The lovely meadows of 
Twickenham; the heights of Rich- 
mond; the classic bridge; the proud 
and noble swans ; the fish gambolling 
in the crystal waters, or springing 
on the face of the stream, just to shew 
that they participated in the general 
festivity of nature, and then to dis- 
appear in the bosom of their ancient 
sire; the bright sun pouring his 
warmest beams, yet the zephyrs mi- 
tigating the heat by playing amongst 
the leaves, and filling some small snow- 
white sails; the deep shade of many fine 
trees, and the varied coloured flowers 
of rich parterres, formed the landscape 
on which my eyes feasted with rap- 
ture: and it mattered at that time 
very little to me who were my com- 
panions in the ferry-boat. 

“ Here comes the Duke of Or- 
leans,” said the owner of the old 
ferry-boat ; who, to shew his perfect 
indifference to the French language 
and French names, called him Ar- 
lines instead of by his real cogno- 
men. “ When he’s got in, we'll push 
off; so don’t be in no hurry, young 
gentlemen.” The truth was, that 
three young rogues, each one as 
roguish as myself, had been waiting 
full a quarter of an hour for the fer- 
ryman’s departure; and an appa- 


rently wealthy merchant, looking all 
good-nature and smiles, had kept 
down our ill-humour by some quiet 
jokes and mild rebukes. As the 
duke approached the boat, the fer- 
ryman took off his cap, the mer- 
chant raised his beaver, and we three 
holyday youths sprung on our feet 
and smiled a good welcome. The 
duke was not behind us in his ci- 
vility ; “ hoped that he had not de- 
tained us;” pointed to the surround- 
ing scenery with evident sentiments of 
delight; raised his eyes, and his shoul- 
ders, and smiled, and looked quite 
graciously at the old man who forked 
along the “punt,” as well as at a 
younger one who helped his father. 
The duke was dressed in a summer 
and country attire. There was no- 
thing of display or affectation in his 
manner; and | remember quite well 
that, when we landed, he gladdened 
the heart of the ferryman by a silver 
sixpence. At least the old man 
looked gratitude and satisfaction ; 
for his right fare was one penny, and 
you may be sure that “we three 
young rogues” paid no more. 

I have thus commenced these re- 
miniscences of Louis Philippe, the 
king of the French, because I have a 
striking anecdote to record connected 
with this accidental rencontre. As 
we were all about leaving the ferry- 
boat to tread the verdant meads on 
the other side of the river, the Duke 
of Orleans took the precedence of 
landing ; but, whether from a jerk of 
the boat, or from a slip of his foot, I 
cannot tell, his hat, which was in 
his hand, fell to the ground. The 
worthy citizen who had been our 
companion prior to the arrival of 
his royal highness, and who had 
likewise crossed the ferry, took up 
the hat, and, presenting it to Louis 
Philippe, said, in a mild and respect- 
ful voice, “Tou sHALT BE KING 
HEREAFTER!” The duke evidently 
understood both the quotation and the 
application, and, shaking the worthy 
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stranger most cordially by the hand, 
laughed heartily, walked a few steps 
with him, and then departed. The 
next time I thought of that scene 
was prior to the revolution of 1830, 
when Charles X., on proceeding to 
open the Chambers, having let fall 
his hat and feathers, the same Duke 
of Orleans raised it from the ground, 
and, presenting it on one knee to the 
king, his cousin, “ hoped his majesty 
would long live to wear it!” But 
the crown and the feathers were des- 
tined for himself, as we shall see 
hereafter. Though the bright scenery 
and festive joys of the period when I 
first met the future king of the 
French in the Twickenham ferry- 
boat soon obliterated for years from 
my mind the fact that I had ever 
seen him, yet in imagination I still 
behold the fine, commanding, gen- 
tlemanly prince, polite, affable, gay, 
courteous, * biding his time,” and hav- 
ing an eagle eye to all that was above 
and to all that was around him. 

How varied had been the fortunes 
of the seven human beings who had 
crossed the Twickenham ferry on the 
occasion in question! The old ferry- 
man was dead. His son had seen 
strange changes in the old-fashioned 
Ait. One of my companions had 
made a fortune in India; the other 
had distinguished himself as a com- 
batant for church, but Protestant, 
principles at Oxford. Louis Phi- 
lippe had been more or less involved 
in the opposition of fourteen years to 
the government of the eldest branch 
of the house of Bourbon. And now 
I had become an anxious and almost 
interested spectator in a_ political 
struggle between faction on the one 
hand, and right on the other, in a 
foreign land far removed from those 
sylvan retreats and from that beau- 
teous scenery to which my “heart 
untravelled” always turns with de- 
light and love. But this is the world’s 
history. We meet—we love—we 
sigh—we dream—we part; but we 
shall all meet again. 

The sketch I am about to supply 
of the extraordinary man who for a 
period of thirteen years has pre- 
served France from anarchy, devas- 
tation, and ruin, and Europe and the 
world from an almost interminable 
war, will not, [ hope, be a dull and 
dry detail of dates and figures. Vo- 
lumes, instead of pages, would be 
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required to supply such a history. 
But the moment has not arrived for 
the ¢ompletion of the task. We 
must wait for his apotheosis. This 
sketch will be rather a series of fa- 
bleaux, presenting the Duke of Va- 
lois, the Duke of Chartres, the Duke 
of Orleans, and the King of the 
French as he was, has been, is; and 
this I hope to accomplish in three 
parts. They will all, I am sure, be 
true to nature; and those which re- 
late to his career as king will be per- 
sonal reminiscences. ‘The King of 
the French is a great man; but cir- 
cumstances have undoubtedly fa- 
voured the developement of his 
qualities. His life has been extra- 
ordinary ; and he has had wisdom 
and tact to avail himself of events 
which ordinary minds would not 
have appreciated or seized. I have 
much of his history at my fingers’ 
ends, and I long to tell it; so I will 
begin with him as 


THE DUKE OF CHARTRES. 


On the death of that Duke of Or- 
leans whose intrigues with Madame 
de Montesson have formed the sub- 
ject of many a calumny, as well as of 
many a curious and instructive nar- 
rative, but to whom he was after- 
wards privately married, the Duke of 
Chartres, his son, took the name of 
Orleans ; and the present King of the 
French, his grandson, became the 
Duke of Chartres. 

Although I do not profess to pre- 
sent any formal biographical sketch 
of the family of Orleans, the charac- 
ter and pursuits of the father of the 
present king must not only be refer- 
red to, but must be specifically de- 
lineated. ‘They had not much to do, 
indeed, with the tastes or occupations 
of his son in his earliest days; but 
they must necessarily have had this 
effect, that the instructors, friends, 
and acquaintances of the young duke, 
could not fail of being in some man- 
ner influenced and affected by those 
of his father. Just as the child- 
ren of a studious and thoughtful 
man will often have their minds na- 
turally directed to serious and suit- 
able studies, at once calculated to 
raise and to enlighten, so those of a 
dissolute and licentious prince must 
be placed in a far from beneficial and 
wholesome atmosphere. ‘The father 
of Louis Philippe, as a young man, 
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was sprightly, witty, and elegant; 
but his governor, the Count de Pont 
St. Maurice, paid attention to but 
three points in his education,—to se- 
cure that he was polite, to take 
care that he had attractions and pleas- 
ing manners, and to teach him don 
ton. Neither his mind nor his 
heart were cared after; and in vain, 
under such a governor as the count, 
did the Abbé Alary urge his pupil to 
study and to think. Louis Philippe, 
however, delights to relate anecdotes 
of his father favourable to his moral 
character, although he condemns 
most strongly his conduct as a poli- 
tician; and amongst various other 
incidents is the following. When the 
Duke of Orleans (his father) was 
only in his fifteenth year, he gave 
levees in the morning to the gentle- 
men who came from those of his fa- 
ther, and amongst them were officers 
of every rank belonging to the regi- 
ments of the two princes. One of 
those officers attracted in an especial 
manner his attention by his remark- 
ably fine person and melancholy as- 
yect. He learned that the object of 
his interest was very poor, giving, as 
he did, nearly the whole of his pay 
for the purpose of supporting his 
mother and two sisters, who had no- 
thing else to depend on. On hearing 
this statement, the father of Louis 
Philippe saved the whole of the con- 
tents of his private purse for two 
months, and laid by for the officer a 
purse of forty louis d’or. The ques- 
tion, however, then arose as to how 
he should present them to the indi- 
vidual for whom they were destined. 
But a present of “ bon-bons” was re- 
sorted to as the expedient, and the 
officer found the sum in question 
concealed in those confectionery pre- 
parations for which the French are so 
distinguished. 

But he who evinced by such actions 
as these a benevolence of disposition 
and tenderness of heart was ruined 
by his own father, whose first pater- 
nal care was to give him a mistress, as 
soon as his nominal education was 
completed, that mistress being the ce- 
lebrated Mademoiselle Duthé. Alas! 
what right had a father, a court, his 
family, or society at large, to expect 
moral habits from a youth whose 
father not only first tempted him to 
evil, but who encouraged him to as- 
sociate with such dissipated and 
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unprincipled young men as_ the 
then Chevalier de Coigny and Mes- 
sieurs Fitz-James and De Conflans ? 
Thus, at seventeen, the father of 
Louis Philippe found even the society 
of the ladies of his father’s court in 
the Palais Royal too “ prudish” for 
him, and he set about the too easy 
and successful task of ridiculing all 
female virtue, self-respect, and dig- 
nity. The results of this warfare 
were most disastrous to the character 
and influence of the duke. For, 
whilst it was conceded that he was 
possessed of talent, grace, politeness, 
and pleasing and dignified manners, 
he was always accused of having a 
hard and unfeeling heart. That 
such was the public impression, he 
soon learned ; but, instead of seeking 
to disabuse the general mind of this 
error, he set public reproach and re- 
proof at defiance, and at last refused 
to defend himself from the most 
odious charges, when a single word 
from him would have sufficed to 
convict his traducers of falsehood. 

There is another little anecdote of 
the father of Louis Philippe, when 
Duke of Chartres, which has often 
been related by the present king of 
the French. The Count Benyowski, 
so celebrated on account of his exile 
to Siberia, and for the manner of his 
escape, by means of confiding his in- 
tentions to forty of his companions in 
misfortune, persuading each one pri- 
vately that to him alone had he con- 
fided his secret, had, as an intimate 
friend the Chevalier de Darfort, a 
knight of Malta, and who was al- 
lowed to hold benefices. In behalf 
of this unfortunate chevalier the 
Count Benyowski had succeeded in 
interesting a friend of the Duke of 
Chartres ; who, hearing that a bene- 
fice of the value of 15,000 francs per 
annum was vacant, and in the gift of 
the Count d’ Artois, sent off a courier 
to the duke, and entreated him to in- 
terest himself in behalf of that indi- 
vidual. The duke, without losing a 
moment, made the demand, obtained 
the favour, and rendered more joy- 
ous than can be well described the 
worthy object of his bountiful ex- 
ertions. 

Excuses are not wanting, inde- 
pendent of the libertine conduct of 
the then Duke of Orleans, for the 
subsequent degeneracy of life and 
morals of the father of Louis Phi- 
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lippe. The court had become most 
corrupt and abandoned. Madame 
du Barri had indecently triumphed 
over the old and noble families of 
the country ; and, whilst it must be 
admitted that in former times it was 
bad enough to witness the Marquise 
de reer at court, while her 
husband, le Normant d’Etoiles, 
was only a ooo ral, it was yet 
more abominable to behold a woman 
of the lowest and most vicious repu- 
tation pompously presented to the 
whole of the royal family. Such 
scenes and facts as these all con- 
tributed to form the character of him 
who was the father of the prince 
now ruling with wisdom and decision 
over the French nation. Louis XV. 
thus prepared by his conduct that 
resistance to royalty which, when it 
commenced, was so feebly opposed 
by those who had the power to do 
so, but who felt that some catastrophe 
was really next to unavoidable. 

The death of the grandfather of 
the pees King of the French led 
to the latter taking the title of Duke 
of Chartres, and to his father becom- 
ing Duke of Orleans. The latter had 
confided to Madame de Genlisthe edu- 
cation of his four children; and the 
anecdotes which are to this hour re- 
peated at the Tuileries and at Neuilly 
of the younger portion of the life of 
the Duke of Chartres are alike ho- 
nourable to his instructress and to 
himself. One of these will here 
suffice. The health: of the Duchess 
of Orleans, his mother, having been 
much improved by the waters of the 
Sauveinicre, the Duke of Chartres, 
and his brothers and sister, prompted 
by their instructress, resolved on 
giving a gay and commemorative 
féte. Round the spring they formed 
a beautiful walk ; removed the stones 
and rocks which were in the way, 
and caused it to be ornamented with 
seats, with small bridges placed over 
the torrents, and covered the sur- 
rounding woods with charming shrubs 
in flower. At the end of the walk 
conducting to the spring whose waters 
had been so efficacious was a kind of 
little wood, which had an opening 
looking out upon a precipice remark- 
able for its height, and for being co- 
vered with majestic piles of rock and 
trees. Beyond it was a landscape of 
great extent and beauty. In the 
wood was raised, by the present King 
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of the French and his brothers and 
sister, an altar to “ Gratitude,’ of 
white marble ; and the inscription 
was the following :—“ The waters of 
the Sauveiniére “having restored the 
health of the Duchess of Orleans, 
her children have embellished the 
neighbourhood of its springs, and 
have themselves traced the walks, 
and cleared the woods with more as- 
siduity than the workmen who la- 
boured under their orders.” On the 
JSéte day in question the young Duke 
of Chartres expressed with grace and 
effect his filial sentiments of devoted- 
ness and love, but suddenly left the 
side of his mother, and appeared with 
his brothers and sister, a few seconds 
afterwards, at the foot of the altar, 
himself holding a chisel in his hand, 
and appearing to be writing on it the 
word “ Gratitude.” The effect was 
magical; all present were at once 
charmed and touched; and many a 
cheek was bedewed with even plea- 
surable tears. 

Connected with this incident, there 
is related a story of the Duke of 
Chartres, that, on perceiving in the 
neighbourhood, on the top of a high 
hill, the ancient castle of Franche- 
mont, in which were prisoners con- 
fined for debt, he exclaimed, ‘* While 
there are prisoners in that castle for 
debt, the landscape seems sad, and 
mournful. I cannot be gay.” And 
he then proposed to make a subscrip- 
tion towards their release. The plan 
succeeded ; the few prisoners were 
liberated ; and the young duke vi- 
sited afterwards the empty castle ; 
and said, ‘“* Now, I confess I can be 
gay, and the landscape looks as 
cheerful as it is beautiful.” 

Much has been said, and even 
more perhaps kas been written, with 
regard to the education of the Duke 
of Chartres and his sister and bro- 
thers. The editor of the Due de 
Montpensier’s Memoirs asserts, that 
the plan of education adopted by 
Madame de Genlis was borrowed 
from the Emile of Rousseau. This 
was an unfair and a most incorrect 
statement. Whatever may be the 
opinions held as to the lady in ques- 
tion,—whether her intimacy with 
Egalité was of a pure and honour- 
able, or of an impure and dishonour- 
able, character,—whether she was an 
“ intrigante,” as some allege, or a vir- 
tuous and high-minded woman, as 
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many maintain, I own it to be indis- 
putable that her plan of education 
was literary, suitable, moral, and re- 
ligious, and that it was found to be, 
in the case of all of her illustrious 
pupils, most satisfactory and success- 
ful. The health of their bodies, the 
subjugation of their passions, the 
triumph of their reason and their 
principles over the various tempta- 
tions which presented themselves to 
their minds, the formation of their 
characters, the cultivation ofa taste 
for all that was great, noble, wise, and 
good, and their possession of moral 
and religious principles, were the ob- 
jects of her unremitting care. Her 
success cannot be denied. ‘The pre- 
sent King of the French never hesi- 
tates to admit how much he owes to 
her talents, her perseverance, and her 
varied and wise plans and schemes of 
education and improvement; and 
whilst living he visited and esteemed 
her, and now that she is dead he 
speaks of her memory in terms of no 
doubtful praise. 

Amongst the various anecdotes 
which the family of Louis Philippe 
relate in favour of their paternal 
grandfather there is one worth re- 
cording, as it tends to confirm the 
accuracy of the observation, so often 
made, that there is no character in 
which there exists unmixed evil. 
When the old Duke of Orleans died, 
his son, formerly the Duke of Char- 
tres, resolved on continuing the an- 
nual pensions of 600 francs each to 
several learned men. And not only 
did he continue those pensions, but 
he added to the list of the recipients 
of his bounty, and gave similar sums 
to De la Harpe, Marmontel, Pallisot, 
Gaillard, and Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
who had just completed his Studies 
of Nature. At that time M. de St. 
Pierre was in the deepest poverty ; 
and the pension, small though it was, 
was peculiarly gratifying, especially 
as it was accompanied with a visit 
from the Duke of Chartres, the pre- 
sent King of the French, and _ his 
brothers. The author of the Studies 
of Neture was delighted to find that 
at least the Duke of Chartres was 
well acquainted with his publication, 
and that his tastes were evidently 
of a right character. The author of 
Paul and Virginia had no slight in- 
sight into character; and who 
that has read that work, as well as 
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the Indian Cottage and the Studies of 
Nature, does not envy the Duke of 
Chartres at this interview? Though 
Bernardin St. Pierre has long since 
slept with his fathers, I had the 
pleasure of passing a long summer 
day a few years since at L’ Htang near 
St. Germain with his most excellent 
and truly accomplished and amiable 
widow. As she perceived that I ap- 
preciated, at least in some degree, the 
writings of her deceased husband, 
she was kind enough to relate many 
anecdotes of St. Pierre, full of interest 
and beauty. She seemed to feel that 
Madame de Genlis had spoken un- 
justly of her husband in her Memoirs, 
especially when she accused him of 
accepting under the reign of Robes- 
pierre the post of Professor of Public 
Instruction. “ But why did he do 
so?” asked Madame de St. Pierre. 
“ Was it not that he might be able, 
as a religious man at least, to main- 
tain a system of moral, if he could 
not of religious, education? Madame 
de Genlis,” she added, “ has made it 
a ground of serious complaint against 
my husband that, seeing that religion 
was absolutely banished from the 
system of education and instruction 
then in use, that he should accept a 
post under government. But this was 
precisely the reason why, when offered 
a post, a good man would accept it. 
I know he felt that by this means he 
might, as a religious man, in some 
degree check the spread of irreligious 
principles, and might now and then 
at any rate speak a good word for 
virtue and religion.” 

This excellent resolution was not 
allowed by St. Pierre to lie dor- 
mant, and, as he had many oppor- 
tunities afforded him in his inter- 
course with the youth of France of 
opposing the false philosophy of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, then raging 
in all its recklessness and impiety, 
so he availed himself of them to plead 
the cause of Christianity and truth. 
But to return to the young Duke of 
Chartres. 

His affection for his brothers and 
sister was of the liveliest and most 
unceasing character; and when one 
of his sisters died, his grief was 
marked and durable. To the sur- 
vivor, Mademoiselle d’Orleans, he 
then attached himself with all the 
affection of a devoted brother; and 
to this hour, through all the mani- 
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fold changes of his most unsettled 
life,—in sorrow, exile, poverty, joy, 
wealth, happiness, prosperity, fame, 
and renown, no brother could be 
more devoted than the present King 
of the French to his sister, Ma- 
dame Adelaide. Through years of 
despondency, labour, and misfor- 
tune, when the horizon was the least 
promising and when sorrows wore 
the darkest and the saddest, they 
comforted each other by their mutual 
hopes, counselled each other with their 
best advice, cheered on each other 
by their brightest anticipations, de- 
fended each other from the calumnies 
of their detractors, and have fought 
each other's battles, shared each 
other’s dangers, and vindicated each 
other’s fame, with a steadfastness of 
purpose and a devotedness of heart 
which all honest men must admire, 
and all good men must praise. “ My 
brother is too good a man to be king 
of the French ;” “ My brother is the 
most honest man in his dominions ;” 
“ My brother is a model for a hus- 
band, father, son, brother, prince, 
king,” are some specimens of those 
eulogiums which she still continues 
to pronounce upon Louis Philippe. 
And his majesty is not less enthu- 
siastic in her praise. He never un- 
dertakes any great enterprise, de- 
cides on any vast question, or enters 
into any new engagement, without 
consulting Madame Adelaide. Yet 
the influence she exercises over him 
by reason of her quick insight into 
character, her remarkable memory 
of past events, and the facility of 
bringing them to bear on the facts 
and circumstances upon which she 
is at the time being consulted, as 
well as by her correct judgment, 
her masculine mind, her heroic cha- 
racter, and her indifference to danger 
when she perceives clearly the path 
of duty, she never abuses for private 
ends, or even to serve those in whom 
she takes a lively interest. Those 
who apply to her with confidence 
for patronage and support often re- 
ceive for reply, “ That his majesty 
is too much importuned already,” 
and, rather than endanger a refusal, 
she frequently declines to interfere. 
But when her support is promised 
it can be relied on with confidence, 
for the king feels that to refuse her 
a request, when that request is de- 
liberately made, would be to reject 
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a wise and a prudent opportunity 
of doing good. This mutual affec- 
tion of the King of the French and 
Madame Adelaide commenced when 
they were very young, and indu- 
bitably “it has grown with their 
growth, and strengthened with their 
strength.” 

For the Duke of Montpensier, one 
of the brothers of the Duke of 
Chartres (now Louis Philippe), the 
latter also cherished a sincere affec- 
tion; but Madame Adelaide (then 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans) was always 
his favourite and most intimate friend. 
The Comte de Beaujolais, his other 
brother, was, as a youth, of some 
promise, and Madame de Genlis al- 
ways spoke of him with hope and 
affection. Louis Philippe mentions 
him less than he does Montpensier. 

It will not, of course, be forgotten 
by the readers of this sketch of the 
Duke of Chartres, that when his 
father bore that title he was the Duke 
of Valois; that on his father be- 
coming Duke of Orleans he became 
the Duke of Chartres; that on the 
death of his father the title of 
Duke of Orleans descended to him, 
and, finally, at the Revolution of 
1830, he was elected King of the 
French. Strictly and chronologically 
speaking, then, the subject of this 
sketch was not Duke of Chartres 
but Duke of Valois when some of 
the incidents passed which I have 
already referred to; but I was un- 
willing to embarrass the reader by a 
division of the king’s life into four 
epochs, and have incorporated the 
youthful days of Valois and Chartres 
together. 

There is a story told of the Duke 
of Chartres which may confidently be 
relied on. When informed in the 
early period of the first French Re- 
volution that a decree had just an- 
nulled all the rights of elder brothers, 
he embraced the Duke de Mont- 
pensier and exclaimed, “ Ah! how 
delighted lam! We are now in all 
respects equal!” Of the Duke de 
Montpensier it was said, by one who 
knew him well, that “ he was less 
exempt from vanities and frivolities 
than the Duke of Valois, but not so 
mild or docile ; that he had a natural 
disposition for all that was honour- 
able, and was distinguished for a 
sense of, and love for, equity.” 

The Duke of Valois (afterwards 
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Duke of Chartres) had for his first 
tutor the Chevalier de Bernard, who 
was instructed to remember that if a 
prince had graceful manners, polite- 
ness towards women, and was un 
homme @honneur, he was perfect. 
Then came the Abbé Guyot and 
Madame de Genlis; and some time 
after M. de Bonnard, who gave way 
for M. Lebrun. The Abbé Guyot 
was superficial, but he attended to 
the religious duties of his illustrious 
pupils, and Lebrun was indefatigable 
in his attention to their minor studies. 
Journals were faithfully kept of all 
that transpired between the children 
and Madame de Genlis, and were 
continued to the termination of their 
education. The King of the French 
now possesses them, and regards them 
as great treasures. 

As his earliest years had been 
exposed to the false and absurd 
flatteries and tricks of those who 
surrounded him, when he first re- 
ceived a lesson in history, instead 
of listening, he yawned and stretch- 
ed himself, then laid on the sofa, 
and placed his feet on the table ; 
but he was ordered into confinement, 
and, as his natural good sense was 
sound and strong, he soon listened 
with attention. A German ralet-de- 
chambre, an Italian servant, and an 
English teacher, surrounded him at 
an early age, and neither of them 
were allowed to converse with their 
youthful master except in the lan- 
guage of their respective countries. 
On one occasion the English teacher 
forgot himself, and, to assist him in 
conveying his meaning more rapidly 
to the duke, made use of the French 
tongue. “ I will not understand you 
now,” said the duke, “ because you 
speak to me in French. This, you 
know, is against our rules. I did not 
understand you before when you 
spoke in English, I admit, but I will 
have patience to learn, if you will to 
speak, and we will begin it all over 
again.” ‘This charming re ra was 
so properly uttered, th: at the English 
teacher was not offended, and a re- 
petition of the mistake very seldom 
occurred. It is for this reason that 
the King of the French is now so 
well acquainted with several lan- 
guages, converses with fluency, writes 
not only grammatically but in good 
taste, and conducts with ambassadors 
and other diplomatic agents long con- 
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versations and correspondences with- 
out being obliged to resort to in- 
terpreters or secretaries for their aid. 
This facility has undoubtedly, with 
other causes, led to the fact, that his 
majesty has sometimes offended his 
ministers since 1830, by conducting 
negotiations which they felt he could 
not constitutionally superintend un- 
der a limited monarchy, where “ the 
king reigns, but does not govern; 
and. changes of cabinets have con- 
sequently “ensued. On the other 
hand, by the facilities which this 
knowledge of modern languages has 
given to Louis Philippe, he has on 
many occasions ascertained privately 
the views and dispositions of his allies, 
and has prevented collision and war. 
The political education of the Duke 
of Chartres has been frequently re- 
ferred to. It has been said that 
Madame de Genlis encouraged too 
much the love of liberty, which was 
then almost inseparable from the 
characters of nearly all Frenchmen. 
But those accusers of that lady ap- 
pear to have forgotten, in their party 
enmity towards her, that the father 
of the young princes was, after all, 
the aaa to which they would 
naturally look, and that he had 
taken the lead in the movements of 
the ultra party. Now without rest- 
ing the defence of Madame de Genlis 
on her own statement that she did 
not belong to a political, but to the 
religious party in France, it may 
fairly be urged that, if she had been 
ever so disposed (which I freely be- 
lieve to have been precisely other- 
wise) to encourage revolutionary 
views and opinions, the conduct and 
proceedings of the then Duke of Or- 
leans would have rendered any mea- 
sures of excitement on her part wholly 
unnecessary and uncalled for. On 
the contrary, her great object seems 
to have been as much as possible to 
divert the minds of her pupils from 
attending to political debates and 
questions by keeping them constantly 
occupied with studies and pursuits 
much more suitable to their ages and 
position. ‘To have wholly prevented 
them from conversing on such events 
as those which nearly daily occurred 
would have been impossible, and 
even unwise if possible. The true 
course to be taken was precisely the 
one which was really adopted. The 
royal pupils were taught to love 
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liberty, but the liberty of the law, 
and not the liberty of faction. 

The mind and heart of the Duke 
of Chartres were exposed by the con- 
duct, rather than by the principles, 
of his father, to very severe and most 
difficult trials. Young, ardent, and 
attached to the principles of the Re- 
volution, he was struck by the vast 
designs and the extraordinary inten- 
tions of the successive governments. 
But yet the National Assembly, 
either constituent or legislative, had 
no charms for him, and the National 
Convention was the object of his hor- 
ror. Hesaw with sentiments of grief 
and shame, which he could not con- 
ceal, his father attach himself to the 
ultra republicanism of Marat and 
Robespierre ; and again and again did 
he caution that father in letters full 
of strong sense and manly argument, 
against the results to which such an 
alliance must infallibly lead. He 
saw his father, also, giving the sanc- 
tion of his name, rank, fortune, 
— in society, to revolutionary 
1orrors the most atrocious; and the 
murder of the Princess de Lamballe 
was never absent from his mind. 
The renunciation of his title of 
Duke of Orleans for himself and his 
children, and the adoption of the vul- 
gar and plebeian name of “ Ega- 
lite,” much annoyed the young Duke 
of Chartres, who could not forget the 
history of his family, and who loved 
to remember the fame and the great- 
ness of his ancestors. There, however, 
was his father, descending from rank 
to vulgarity, from honour to dis- 
respect, from power to servility, the 
mere football of the regicides, the 
traitors, the murderers by whom he 
was surrounded, and all this to save 
his own life, and exist in shame, re- 
proach, and misery ! 

One of the first events which pro- 
duced a profound impression on the 
mind of the Duke of Chartres was 
the destruction of the Bastille. Ma- 
dame de Genlis has been reproached 
for having conducted the prince and 
his brothers to witness the scene, and 
for this act she has been denominated 
a revolutionist and a terrorist. But 
these epithets she did not deserve. 
Those who are but very partially ac- 
quainted with the history of the first 
revolution seem to have forgotten, that 
it was divided into various and very 
opposing phases. They forgot that the 
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Bastille was not a legal and a neces- 
sary prison, and was not a part and 
portion of those institutions of the 
country, which are essential to its 
preservation from the vices and crimes 
of those who seek to injure the re- 
putations, properties, and lives, of their 
fellow-subjects; but that it was a po- 
litical prison for the arbitrary incarce- 
ration of men of rank, fortune, learn- 
ing, and virtue, who were obnoxious to 
the court or to the minister of the day, 
and that thither they were sent and 
confined, by virtue of lettres de cachet. 
The history of the Bastille was as- 
sociated with the worst times and 
with the worst men in France, and 
wise and good men were therefore 
entitled to rejoice at its destruction. 
Thus the most exemplary men andthe 
most high-principled statesmen were 
delighted at this act of national indig- 
nation. Those who love a monarchi- 
cal form of government are equally 
removed from an attachment to the 
violence of democracy, and to the 
stifling and crushing spirit of despot- 
ism. It is not, then, just to accuse 
Madame de Genlis of acting with 
want either of prudence or propriety, 
when she conveyed her pupils from 
St. Leu to Paris, to witness the de- 
struction of the Bastille. 

It has often been said of the sub- 
* Louis 
Philippe should have been a good, 
honest, private citizen, fond of do- 
mestic life, of farming, of masonry, 
and of spending a handsome income 
in improvements, building, and re- 
pairs.” Now, although there was in- 
tended to include a calumny and a re- 
proach in this statement, yet it is true 
that the citizen king was, from his 
earliest years, attached to mechanical 
pursuits and to family occupations. 
Thus he had a turning machine when 
young, and acquired a knowledge of 
many trades. He excelled as a bas- 
ket- maker and as a cabinet-maker, 
and far surpassed all the rest of the 
family. Aided in some measure by 
the Duke of Montpensier, he manu- 
factured for the house of a poor 
woman of St. Leu a large press and 
a table with drawers, which were as 
well made as if put together by an 
experienced carpenter. Even his 
own playthings and those of his bro- 
thers he was instructed to make, and 
he was an apt scholar. 

When the death of his grandfather 
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led to the assumption of the title of 
Duke of Chartres, the young prince 
exclaimed, “ There are two evils in 
this death,—the loss of my grand- 
father and my own elevation. I fear I 
shall be less lame. as I become more 
elevated.” There is an anecdote re- 
lated of him at this period which is 
striking and agreeable. On visiting 
the old family chateau of Eu in 
Normandy where his majesty is now 
spending, at the time I am penning 
this sketch, a portion of his summer, 
he was walking on the sea - coast, 
when a vessel was towed up to St. 
Valery which had not received any 
name. After having dined at an inn 
near the coast, and close to the vessel, 
he was asked to stand godfather, and 
to give his own name to the boat. 
“ With all my heart,” said the Duke 
of Chartres, “if you think my name 
an auspicious one, but what have I 
done that any thing should be named 
after me?” The ceremony, however, 
took place, the curé prayed for pro- 
7 to the vessel and to its owners, 
the former of which he also blessed, 
strewing salt and corn around it as 
symbols of plenty, and the duke 
heartily joined in the petitions which 
were offered up by the priests and 
spectators. 

There are some coincidences in the 
lives of us all which are well worthy 
of attention ; but this observation is 
particularly the case as it regards 
=. One of these relating to the 

uke of Chartres is the following. 
Soon after he took the title of Char- 
tres on the death of his grandfather, 
he visited the famous prison of Mount 
St. Michel. He was forcibly struck 
with a dull sound of bells which were 
pealing in honour of himself and his 
brothers ; and, as he listened to them, 
he avowed that they excited most 
melancholy sentiments. He inter- 
rogated the monks, who then had 
the care of the prison, relative to the 
famous “ iron cage,” but they told 
him it was not of iron, but of wood, 
framed of enormous logs, between 
which were interstices of the width of 
three or four finger-breadths. It 
was then about fifteen years since any 
prisoners had been wholly confined 
therein, but any who were violent 
were subject to the punishment for 
twenty-four hours. The Duke of 
Chartres expressed his surprise that 
so cruel a measure, in so damp a place, 
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should be permitted. The prior re- 
plied, that it was his intention at 
some time or other, to destroy this 
monument of cruelty, since the 
Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles 
X.) had visited Mount St. Michel a 
few months previous, and had posi- 
tively commanded its demolition. 
“In that case,” said the Duke of 
Chartres, “ there can be no reason 
why we should not all be present 
at its destruction, for that will 
delight us.” The next morning 
was fixed by the prior for the 
good work of demolition, and the 
Duke of Chartres, with the most 
touching expression, and with a force 
really beyond his years, gave the first 
blow with his axe to the cage, amidst 
the transports, acclamations, and ap- 
plauses of the prisoners. The Swiss 
who was appointed to shew this mon- 
ster cage, alone looked grave and dis- 
appointed, for he made money by 
conducting strangers to view it. 
When the Duke of Chartres was in- 
formed of this circumstance, he pre- 
sented the Swiss with ten louis, and 
with much of wit and good humour 
observed, “ Do now, my good Swiss, 
in future, instead of shewing the cage 
to travellers, point out to them the 
place where it once stood ; and surely 
to hear of its destruction will afford 
to them all more pleasure than to 
have seen it.” 

On quitting this prison, the Duke 
of Chartres obtained for several of 
its sad inmates a privilege they ar- 
dently desired, of being allowed to 
follow them to the foot of the castle. 
One of them, who had been confined 
for fifteen months, and who till that 
time had been deprived. of the liberty 
of moving from the upper part of the 
fort, when he found himself out of 
the convent and on the little landing- 
place, but especially when he saw the 
grass which covered the steps of the 
staircase, displayed emotions of joy 
and tenderness, and exclaimed, “ Oh 
what joy is it to walk once more on 
the grass!” The Duke of Chartres 
was overcome ; inveighed against the 
policy which needed such a prison to 
be filled with political offenders; ex- 
pressed his cone at the treat- 
ment of the Abbé Sabatier, who had 
been confined there for having spoken 
in the parliament with great force 
against abuses of the grossest —- 
tion which then existed ; and when he 
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went to Paris obtained the enlarge- 
ment of two prisoners. Little did 
his royal highness then imagine that 
at a future period of his life he 
would be King of the French! And 
now comes the contrast. The prison 
of Mount St. Michel, so abhorred 
by the Duke of Chartres, has been 
poerey the very prison to which 
political offenders have been sent 
since his majesty ascended the throne. 
True the “cage” exists no longer, 
and true, also, that many improve- 
ments have been effected in the inte- 
rior of the gaol, but it is not the less 
true that many have died therein 
during the last ten years from disor- 
ders contracted there by reason of 
its dampness ; some have gone raving 
mad owing to the desolation and iso- 
lation of the spot, and many still 
linger on their wretched and deplor- 
able existences in that spot for offences 
of a political character! This contrast 
is striking! Madame Adelaide has 
often been reminded of her visit to 
Mount St. Michel, and has been re- 
quested by prisoners to intercede with 
her brother for their removal; but 
so great is the difference between the 
aspect with which we regard offences 
committed against ourselves, and those 
whom we love, and those so com- 
mitted against others, that she has 
invariably refused to interfere, giving 
as her reason that political offenders, 
under the benignant sway of her 
brother, and enjoying the blessings of 
a constitutional government, are not 
subjects for pity, but for reproach. 
It is thus that we are often uninten- 
tionally unjust, when we set ourselves 
up as judges in our own cases. 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans and the Duke 
of Chartres contemplated with horror 
that very prison to which they after- 
wards directed hundreds of political 
offenders to be conveyed. 

The father of the present King of 
the French was one of the leading 
Jacobins of that period of excitement, 
anarchy, and crime. Not satisfied 
with being a member of the Jacobin 
Club himself, he insisted on the Duke 
of Chartres being likewise received, 
and thus placed him in opposition, 
broad, distinct, and violent, to all 
monarchical principles. His recep- 
tion created some stir, and gave 
much offence to the court; but 
what cared his father for that? 
He was blind, violent, and almost 
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mad with political excitement, and 
acted on the impulse of the moment, 
heedless ofall consequences, and reck- 
less as to the future. His son, with- 
out his knowledge, had been received 
asa member of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety. This annoyed him. To bea 
= personage was his desire for 
nis son; philanthropy was, in his 
opinion, quite out of the questions in 
the times in which they lived. 

At the age of seventeen the Duke 
of Chartres terminated his education, 
and was provided with an establish- 
ment for himself. That education 
had been at different periods more or 
less confided to M. Peyre, to whom 
the duke was greatly attached; to 
M. Mérys, one of the secretaries ; to 
M. de Aroval; to M. d’Avary, and 
the Chevalier de Grave. 

The introduction of the Duke of 
Chartres to the Jacobin Club is an 
irrefutable argument to oppose to 
those who still dare, in the face of 
history and indubitable facts, to 
maintain that Madame de Genlis, and 
not his own father, inspired Louis 
Philippe with a love of what was 
called liberty, and of the first acts of 
the French Revolution. For is it not 
a fact that at the very moment the 
Duke of Chartres was so introduced 
the Jacobin Club was at the very 
zenith of its infamy and its power? 
Were not the arrival of the confede- 
rates from Brest and Marseilles, the 
attack on the palace of Louis XVL., 
the massacre of the royal family (for 
it was nothing else), the destruction 
of multitudes of beings without even 
the semblance of a trial, and all the 
other atrocious acts of rebellion, trea- 
son, murder, rapine, and crime per- 
petrated by Jacobinism, to be reall 
ascribed to this Jacobin Club? And 
yet the father of Louis Philippe 
caused his eldest son to become a 
member. To the honour of the 
young duke it must be recorded that, 
whilst for some of the celebrated men 
who belonged to the National As- 
sembly he felt sympathy and re- 
spect, perhaps somewhat exaggerated, 
he had no similar feeling for the 
Jacobins, and but seldom took part 
in their wild, fantastic, but lament- 
able proceedings. At the “ Society of 
the Friends of Revolution,” indeed, 
where Mirabeau was often heard and 
listened to with rapture, the young 
Duke of Chartres was a frequent at- 
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tendant ; and there his talents ex- 
cited admiration and surprise. He 
was there, however, rather the phi- 
lanthropic pleader for suffering hu- 
manity, than the supporter of any 
measures of a purely revolutionary 
tendency. 

The ambitious projects of the 
father of Louis Philippe have some- 
times been denied, because, when the 
question of a regency came to be 
discussed, he wrote to the public 
journals a disclaimer of his intention 
to accept the office of regent. But 
this is a very poor and most unsatis- 
factory reason. He had attempted 
to withdraw himself and his family 
from Paris, and to place himself un- 
der the protection of the army at 
Montmedy, but he had failed. Latour 
Maubourg, Barnave, and Pétion, had 
reconducted him to the capital, and, 
whilst the populace were partly in 
his favour, the government knew full 
well that he was not to be trusted. 
At such a moment of terror, suspi- 
cion, and division, to have seconded 
the cry of “ Let us have the Duke of 
Orleans for Regent” would have ex- 
posed him to arrest, to trial, and to 
death. It was not that he was averse 
to power ; it was not that he had not 
conspired against the king and the 
reigning family; it was not that his 
party had abandoned the hope of 
seeing him at the head of a sort of 
republican monarchy; it was not, 
above all, that he was not ambitious ; 
but the Duke of Orleans perceived 
that the time had not arrived when, 
in his opinion, the great effort had 
to be made, the great blow to be 
struck ; and therefore he addressed 
the letter of renunciation to the jour- 
nals. But, though these journals 
inserted his letter, they laughed at 
his protestations, and several held up 
the document to scorn, and its author 
to reproach. 

Attempts have been made to deny 
that the father of Louis Philippe was 
@ conspirator. Such attempts are 
absurd and useless. Undoubtedly, in 
the first place, he had a party. Un- 
doubtedly, in the second place, that 
party was opposed to the king, always 
threw discredit on his truthfulness, 
always represented Marie Antoinette 
asa conspiratress against the country 
and its liberties, always kept aloof 
from moderate men who attempted 
reconciliation, always seconded the 
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most violent and decisive measures, 
always spoke of past events as pre- 
paratory for coming changes, always 
sought to unhinge and unsettle the 
mblie mind whenever there was a 
ender towards peace or repose, al- 
ways took the most ultra views of 
what is called public liberty, the so- 
vereignty of the people, and national 
rights, and always aided in giving a 
revolutionary direction to the public 
mind. The Duke of Orleans was, 
in fact, in heart a conspirator; and 
Marie Antoinette, by her private and 
public reproaches addressed to him 
and to his followers, increased the 
animosity which already existed. The 
vote which he gave on occasion of 
the mock trial of Louis XVI. was 
the crowning act of his vengeance. 
The duke hated the royal family, 
and the moment at last arrived when 
all his past animosities could be con- 
centrated and indulgedin. Louis X VI. 
expressed his conviction that the vote 
of his relation would be precisely 
what it was, and he was not mistaken ; 
but that vote was only the precursor 
of his own death, as it is to this hour 
the greatest of all blots on his cha- 
racter. 

As I am not writing the history 
either of the French Revolution or of 
the intrigues, policy, and life of the 
father of the present king, I shall not 
refer further to political events than 
as they influence the life and desti- 
nies of the then young Duke of 
Chartres. From the time the States- 
General were assembled the best 
friends of the children of the Duke 
of Orleans, perceiving the evils which 
must arise, and the convulsions which 
could not but follow, advised their 
removal to Nice, but the frail and 
dangerous popularity of the house of 
Orleans was opposed to the proceed- 
ing; and they remained in France. 
Their father sowed to the wind, and, 
alas! in time he reaped the wirlwind 
with a vengeance! The duke, ever 
sanguine in his expectations, believed 
that “the constitution” would soon 
be settled, and promised that when 
that should be the case, his children 
should visit England. But popular 
favour was too short-lived for his 
plans, and the duke himself set out 
suddenly for Great Britain, and at 
London he remained for nearly a 
year. To all but his political friends 
this journey and foreign residence 
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appeared unaccountable, but it had 
the effect of detaining his children 
in France, as they became, in fact, 
objects of watchfulness and suspicion. 
M. de Laclos was his adviser in this 
circumstance, and M. Shée forwarded 
his views and acquiesced in his plans. 

During the period that the sister 
of the Duke of Chartres visited Eng- 
land his correspondence with her was 
most affectionate and frequent. She 
had travelled with Madame de Genlis 
under the protection of the famous 
Pétion, about to be elected mayor of 
Paris, and who had hoped by his 
journey to escape the charge of in- 
trigue. It was whilst sojourning at 
Bury St. Edmund’s that the intelli- 
gence was first received by her from 
the Duke of Chartres that a power- 
ful party in Paris had resolved on 
subjecting Louis XVI. to a mock 
trial, and on setting at defiance all 
the laws of justice and humanity. 
The Duke of Orleans, who had re- 
turned to France and had witnessed 
without dismay the massacres in the 
prisons in September 1792, desired 
that his daughter should leave Eng- 
land for Paris. So little did he ap- 
prehend the disasters which awaited 
him, that he even dreamed of peace, 
prosperity, and favour. He hoped he 
should retain his fortune; he hoped 
his daughter would be excepted from 
the operation of the retrospective 
law against all emigrants; he hoped 
that, though he had so powerfully 
contributed towards the overthrow of 
the monarchy, still that he would 
escape the general thirst for outrage 
and vengeance ; and, though he had 
madly and criminally declared in 
favour of the Jacobins, yet he thought, 
by submission and acquiescence, to be 
the one exception of the royal family. 
He perceived not that the very Jaco- 
bins he supported sought to degrade 
him in the eyes of France, that he 
might the more easily become a sa- 
crifice in their hands—another royal 
victim for the scaffold. 

The mission of the father of Louis 
Philippe to England was one of po- 
licy on the one hand, and of security 
on the other. By the French court 
and royal family he was abhorred. 
His vanity had led him to make 
declarations, amounting almost to 
threats, “ that he should be regent,” 
“that he should be king,” “ that those 
who then hated him (meaning the 
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royal family) would one day crouch 
at his feet;” and these imprudent as 
well as disloyal observations were 
repeated to Louis XVI. and his 
queen, both of whom viewed him in 
the same despicable and unfavour- 
able light. His absence in London 
was also a measure of precaution. 
During the period of his residence in 
the British metropolis the most des- 
potic rule had prevailed in Paris, 
and, as he was suspected by all par- 
ties of entertaining ambitious projects, 
and had a real, active, conspiring 
party of his own, he was, in fact, 
1onourably banished for upwards of 
a year, and returned as a deputy of 
the National Assembly almost with- 
out permission. But who was not at 
that period the object of suspicion ? 
Mirabeau, the eloquent, the patriotic, 
and the magnificent, was also ac- 
cused immediately afterwards, with 
the Duke of Orleans, of having been 
guilty of Treason against the country,” 
and, although both were for the mo- 
ment acquitted, yet the latter remained 
the object of suspicion and hate. He 
was, in fact, a state-prisoner in Paris, 
and could not pass the barriers of the 
city. 

The young Duke of Chartres was, 
during this period, much agitated by 
contending emotions. He knew that 
the first men and the first measures 
of the Revolution of 1788 were mode- 
rate and wise, but he felt within him 
all the horror of which a young and 
pure heart is susceptible at the con- 
templation of the crimes which had 
succeeded. His father sought to make 
him believe that the only chance of 
escaping the scaffold and ruin, ig- 
nominy and death, was to march with 
the Revolution, and not to oppose any 
measure, however unprincipled and 
deplorable. That the Duke of Or- 
leans was imperceptibly led on to 
this sad eventual decision, step by 
step, and day by day, must, I think, 
be admitted, and the duchess did not 
oppose his views, or seek to restrain 
the licentiousness of his political ca- 
reer. 

The Duke of Chartres felt in a 
pre-eminent degree the practical evils 
which the Revolution was bringing 
upon himself when his sister was 
compelled to proceed to Tournay, 
there to wait for the Decree of Excep- 
tions. The prince accompanied his 
sister to the frontiers, shed many 
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bitter tears on leaving her, and 
sighed for times more in harmony 
with his views of “a happy life.” 

Events marched with such rapidity, 
and the fate of the Duke of Orleans, 
his father, became so evident, that 
the Duke of Chartres joined his sister 
in Belgium. Louis XVL, the vir- 
tuous and the unfortunate, had been 
murdered, and the Duke of Orleans 
had consented to his death. After 
that memorable vote had been given, 
he wrote to the Duke of Chartres, 
“ My heart is oppressed with sorrow, 
but for the interests of France and 
of liberty I have thought it my duty 
to vote the death of Louis Capet.” 
The son looked on the letter with 
horror, and bathed it with his tears. 
Attached to the cause of liberty, and 
ardent in its pursuit, he saw in the 
conduct of his father an act of trea- 
son to the cause he affected to espouse, 
and an event which must terminate 
fatally to himself. The Duke of Or- 
leans himself apprehended from that 
very moment his own arrest and as- 
sassination, and he said upon one 
occasion, “I am perfectly sure I have 
signed my own death-warrant.” Oh, 
with what feelings of horror and dis- 
gust did the Duke of Chartres place the 
etter of their father inthe hands of his 
sister—that sister whose life wasaimed 
at by the act against the emigrants. 

Disgusted with the march of the 
Revolution, and satisfied that for him 
there was neither peace nor happi- 
ness in France, the Duke of Chartres 
formed the resolution of writing to 
the Convention for permission to 
leave for ever the land of his birth. 
The resolution, so taken, was his own 
act, and was the result of the im- 
pressions produced upon his mind by 
the murder of Louis XVI. The 
letter was drawn up; but, notwith- 
standing the political conduct of his 
father had been atrocious, his filial 
duty towards him induced him to 
submit the letter for his considera- 
tion prior to forwarding it to the as- 
ails. As the Duke of Orleans 
was a member of the Convention, he 
could have aided the desire of his 
son; but he simply wrote to state, 
“that the idea was destitute of 
common sense.” The Duke of Char- 
tres obeyed, although his brother, 
Montpensier, was allowed to serve 
with the troops at Nice, and thus 
proceeded to Italy. 
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Of the military life of the Duke 
of Chartres it is now essential that I 
should speak at some length, and 
with great distinctness, and to con- 
nect it with the previous part of this 
sketch. It is a charge brought against 
the present King of the French that 
he served all governments as a sol- 
dier, and that he thus, indirectly, at 
any rate, oe the cause and 
projects of the National Assembly. 
When but fourteen years of age the 
young prince was appointed colonel 
of the Chartres Infantry. This was, 
of course, a mere compliment, but it 
was the beginning of his future, 
though brief, military existence. 
Though young, however, he was 
courageous and ardent, and, being 
attacked on one occasion by a mob of 
armed peasants, himself and his bro- 
thers were in danger of their lives. 
But boldly they confronted their as- 
sailants, and the king often now 
laughs at the remembrance of the 
altered features of the people when 
himself and his brothers caused their 
horses to halt, turned upon those who 
had been their pursuers, and caused 
it to be made known that it was the 
young Duke of Chartres who now 
required their dispersion. It was in 
November 1785 that the duke was 
appointed proprietary colonel of the 
14th regimentof Dragoons. Accom- 
panied by his brothers Montpensier 
and Beaujolais, he wore the uniform 
of the National Guards in the district 
of St. Roch on the 9th of February, 
1791; and, as a lamentable proof 
that at that period revolutionary 
- had, in spite of all the 
essons of Madame de Genlis, taken 


“mpm of his youthful mind, when 
e entered his name in the register 
he struck out all the titles of rank 
and nobility which had been in- 
serted, and absurdly wrote, “ Citizen 


of Paris!’ Iam afraid this mode of 
attracting popularity had something 
to do, in prospective, with his subse- 
quent candidateship for the post of 
commandant of the battalion of 
St. Roch. If such were the case, his 
object failed, for he was not elected 
The desire of securing popularity for 
the moment, to effect the object for 
the moment desired, has been through 
life the policy of Louis Philippe. This 
is one of the weak points of his cha- 
racter. “J think the Republican go- 
vernment is the most perfect in the 
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world !” said Louis Philippe to Lafa- 
yette, at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, 
in July 1830; and by that phrase he 
obtained the silent acquiescence of 
the Republican party in his favour. 
But what was the consequence ? 
They afterwards reproached him as 
a traitor, and for ten years sought to 
take away his life, because the pro- 
gramme of Republican institutions 
was necessarily abandoned as incom- 
patible with amonarchy. “ Youaremy 
brethren,” exclaimed Louis Philippe 
to the National Guards ; “I am only 
one of your comrades.” What was 
the consequence? His “comrades” 
took the liberty of dictating to him 
what line of conduct he should take 
in his political government; and his 
“comrades” in other places, when 
he did not follow their advice, took 
up arms against him, and fought day 
by day against his throne, himself, 
and his family. 

At length came the order for pro- 
prietary colonels to join the army, 
and the Duke of Chartres proceeded 
to Vendome, and there, accompanied 
by his tried and faithful friend M. 
Peyre, took his post as head of the 
regiment. In the army he sought to 
forget all politics, and to be nothing 
more nor less than a soldier. He 
used to say, “that he was a soldier of 
France, and that she required their 
lives and their services, and not their 
opinions.” He preserved discipline, 
set an example of order, secured for 
himself the respect and confidence of 
his men, but once more, however, 
resorted to his policy of gaining tem- 
porary popularity by adhering to the 
movement of the moment. That 
movement, at the period of which I 
am writing, was for the suppression of 
all emblems of nobility; and he de- 
clared, at a meeting of the Constitu- 
tionalists of Vendéme, “ that he was 
too much the friend of equality not 
to have received the decree for the 
suppression of such emblems with 
transport.” The rest of his declara- 
tion was in the same spirit; but 
nearly forty years afterwards he was 
reminded of it by those who cried, 
“Down with the Lilies of Orleans! 
Down with the Lilies of the Bour- 
bons!” And masons were employed 
with their chisels and their hammers 
to erase the “ Lilies” from the Palais 
Royal. By acts of justice, benevo- 
lence, and charity, the young duke 
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however distinguished himself; at one 
time in saving the life of a Romish 
priest from the fury of a sanguinary 
mob; at another time, rescuing an 
individual from a watery grave; and 
at all times taking care of the health 
and comfort of those who were 
placed under him. ‘Thus his politi- 
cal failings were compensated for by 
his personal virtues and graces. 

In August 1791, the Duke of 
Chartres proceeded with his regiment 
to Valenciennes, and there spent the 
winter. He was commandant of the 
place, and discharged the duties 
which devolved on him with zeal 
and ability. His brother, Montpen- 
sier, as well as himself, were thus 
serving in the Army of the North, 
when they were joined by their 
father, and by their other brother, 
the Count of Beaujolais, the latter of 
whom was only twelve years of age. 
It was under the orders of the Duke 
of Byron, a friend of his father, that 
the Duke of Chartres made his 
début on the battle-field. The Duke 
of Byron at that time commanded a 
division of the northern army of 
Valenciennes and Maubeuge. The 
campaign was opened at the end of 
April 1792, at Boussu and Quarag- 
non, and the Duke of Chartres 
gained his first laurels at Quirevain, 
by rallying a division of the army 
which, under false apprehensions, 
had fied towards Valenciennes. Un- 
der Marshal Lucknor, also, he dis- 
tinguished himself by taking Cour- 
tray, though the subsequent retreat 
of his commanding officer prevented 
him from availing himself of all the 
advantages of the victory. And who 
can avoid noticing the extraordinary 
coincidences of the chequered life of 
Louis Philippe? After having served 
under Lucknor, that marshal was re- 
placed by Kellermann, subsequently 
Duke of Valmy. “Ah! sir,” said 
Kellermann, when he first gazed at 
the Duke of Chartres, “this is the 
first time I have had the honour of 
seeing so young a general officer, 
How have you contrived to be made 
a general so soon?” To most 
young men of his age the inquiry 
would have been sufficiently em- 
barrassing, but to the Duke of 
Chartres it was not so; and with 
great promptitude and ready wit he 
replied, “ By being the son of him 
who made a colonel of you,” alluding 
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to his father. The Duke of Valmy 
was so delighted with the answer, 
that he seized his hand, and expressed 
his satisfaction at such a rencontre. 
That Duke of Chartres is now King 
of the French; but the son of the 
Duke of Valmy is now one of his 
most enlightened but vigorous oppo- 
nents in the French Chamber of 
Peers. 

When the Legislative Chamber 
screamed at the very top of its voice 
that “the country was in danger,” 
and, in July 1792, called on all who 
could carry arms to rush to the 
frontiers, France assembled various 
armies, and, amongst the rest, 
33,000 men at Sedan under Du- 
mouriez. The Duke of Chartres 
was appointed to the command of 
Strasbourg, but he replied, “I am 
too young to be shut up in a citadel ; 
I entreat to be allowed to remain in 
active service.” The request was 
complied with, and the young prince 
served under Dumouriez. It was in 
the month of September 1792 that 
the battle of Valmy was fought, 
in which the duke so distinguished 
himselfas to have for ever after caused 
his name to be especially remembered 
as connected with that memorable 
event. He commanded twelve bat- 
talions of infantry; and such was 
his bravery, talent, and indefatigable 
zeal, that Kellermann said of him, 
“Embarrassed by an attempt at 
selection, I shall only particularise 
amongst those who have shewn dis- 
tinguished courage M. Chartres and 
his aide-de-camp, M. Montpensier, 
whose extreme youth renders his 
presence of mind during one of the 
most tremendous cannonades ever 
heard the more remarkable.” 

The Duke of Chartres not only 
was no coward, but he had even a 
taste for war, or, at least, for active 
duty ; for, when offered a superior 
command of newly levied troops to 
be stationed at Douay, he declined 
the promotion, and preferred the 
camp and the trenches to a compara- 
tively easy life in a comfortable gar- 
rison. 

Permitted by the government of 
the day to remain in the line, the 
Duke of Chartres joined the army of 
Dumouriez, then advancing to the 
frontier to commence an active cam- 
paign. That general divided his 
army into two wings of twenty-four 
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battalions each, and the right wing 
was intrusted to the young duke. 
It was at this period of his life that 
the battle of Jemmapes was fought, 
and to which Louis Philippe ever 
and anon delights to return, and of 
which he is justly proud. Many 
sarcasms, diatribes, quolibets, carica- 
tures, and burlesque songs, have 
been published, since Louis Philippe 
ascended the throne in 1830, to en- 
deavour to ridicule the battles of 
Valmy and Jemmapes, and to detract 
from his merits and efforts; but all 
who know the history of the Republi- 
can wars, and, above all, those who 
can remember the effects they pro- 
duced at the time on the public 
mind, will not allow themselves by 
such artifices to be cheated out of 
the certainty, that they were great, 
important, andverymemorable events. 
His chain of mounted chasseurs and 
his Bataillon de Mons saved the 
French army from a most signal 
defeat, and that at a moment when 
a victory by the Austrians seemed 
wholly certain. Driven from all their 
positions, the Austrians fied, and left 
the battle-field at Jemmapes covered 
with their dead and their artillery. 
At Anderlacht, at Tirlemont, and at 
Varroux, new successes added to his 
already established fame; and the 
Duke of Chartres, covered with 
laurels, left the winter quarters of 
the army of Belgium to visit his 
beloved sister, who had been included 
as an emigrant in the laws of pro- 
scription. 

How sad was that moment! Young, 
healthy, patriotic, enthusiastic, full of 
talent, enterprise, and knowledge, he 
found himself no longer the Duke of 
Chartres, but the son of “ Egalité ;” 
his father tracked, hunted down, sus- 
pected; all his family scattered and 
in danger ; his country torn to pieces 
by a despotic, sanguinary, and most 
criminal government; and Buzot, 
a oo demagogue, demanding 
that his father and his three sons 
should be exiled from their native 
land. 

That was the moment that the 
duke pressed upon his father the 
duty of availing himself of a decree 
of proscription, and of retiring to the 
United States. But his advice ar- 
rived too late: the decree had been 
withdrawn. “Egalité” still deceived 
himself with the false hope of better 
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days, and retreat from that moment 
became impossible. 

Again did the Duke of Chartres 
return to the army, and acquired 
new eulogiums and deserved praise 
for his conduct at the siege of Maes- 
tricht. At Nerwende, also, under 
Dumouriez, he shewed the most ex- 
traordinary courage, and had a horse 
killed under him, still remaining on 
the field of battle the whole night, 
and, by rallying the troops, prevented 
the reverse of fortune which Du- 
mouriez and his army experienced 
from becoming still more disastrous 
to the French army. 

This was the critical moment for 
both Dumouriez and the duke. Their 
hour had arrived ; and they, who had 
fought so nobly and so well, were 
required by the Committee of Public 
Safety to proceed to Paris. They 
were supping at Saint Amand-des- 
Boucs when the order arrived; and, 
as it was obvious that their lives 
were to be demanded as an act of 
vengeance for the advance of the 
Austrian forces, Dumouriez and the 
duke resolved on leaving France, and 
on seeking at least safety from a 
scaffold already saturated with the 
blood of the good and the brave. In 
vain were they followed, fired on, 
pursued. They repaired to the Aus- 
trian head - quarters at Mons; and 
there the duke, who was invited to 
enter the service of that power, de- 
clined to do so, “As he could not 
consent to carry arms against his 
country,” obtained passports, and in 
a few days joined his sister in Swit- 
zerland. His father and brothers had 
been arrested and confined in prison. 
His mother was a prisoner in the 
castle of Penthievre, the chateau of 
her illustrious ancestors. He was a 
stranger in a strange land, without 
friends, fortune, prospects, or home, 
and compelled to suffer from the 
odium attached to his father’s name, 
“ Egalité of the Convention.” This 
was the military life of Louis Phi- 
lippe. He was afterwards a wanderer 
and a teacher; but here ended his 
life as a soldier. 

Madame de Genlis and Dumouriez 
have been accused of having been 
really the cause of the condemna- 
tion and death of the father of 
Louis Philippe. The accusation 
against them may be thus con- 
densed. First, as Madame de Gen- 
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lis inspired the Duke of Chartres 
with a horror of the Convention, and 
as all her notions were opposed to 
the spirit of the age in which she 
lived, the young duke, by expressing 
himself strongly in society, and b 
writing to his father letters which 
were subsequently seized, rendered 
him obnoxious to the populace as 
well as to the Convention, and 
afforded a pretext to the demagogues 
for the execution of their murder- 
ous projects. Second, As Dumouriez 
came to the resolution of no longer 
defending France against hostile in- 
vasion, and induced Valence to join 
him in his defection, he influenced 
also the mind of the young Duke of 
Chartres, leading him also to aban- 
don his post as general, and thus 
exasperated all parties against his 
father. That these are facts, cannot 
be denied. But why should Du- 
mouriez, and why should Madame 
de Genlis, have acted contrary to 
their convictions and their princi- 
ples? The latter was a Monarchist, 
the former a Constitutionalist. Then 
why should they both act as Con- 
ventionalists ?—It was impossible. 
Dumouriez felt that he was no longer 
fighting for the nation, but for a 
faction, and for a faction opposed to 
the real welfare of his country. 
Why, then, should he be reproached 
for having refused to serve it? So 
with regard to Madame de Genlis. 
She had no one feeling in common 
with regicides; and her pupils she 
taught to love liberty, but to love 
justice more. 

The defection of Dumouriez, the 
avowed abhorrence of the Convention 
by the young Duke of Chartres, the 
flight of General Valence, the deter- 
mination of Madame de Genlis and 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans to seek an 
asylum in Switzerland, all concurred 
to render the arrest and condemna- 
tion of “ Egalité” next to unavoid- 
able. But is the present king to be 
blamed? Was it his duty to wait in 
France till Ais turn came to be de- 
nounced, arrested, and massacred, 
because his father still continued the 
slave of Marat and of Robespierre ? 
He exerted all his influence with his 
father to prevail on him to leave 
France; but first he would not, and 
then he could not, do so. He be- 
sought his father to cease to have 
connexion with the regicidal faction. 
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But his father was too deeply pledged 
to listen to this salutary counsel. 
What was to be done? He had 
fought for his country when her go- 
vernment was apparently national, 
and when the independence and in- 
tegrity of the nation were threat- 
ened. He had gained the applause, 
as he had merited the approbation, of 
the best generals of France for his 
military skill, and for his enthusiasm 
and zeal. But how could he aid a 
cause which had actually changed, 
which had forsaken all its original 
principles, and had degenerated into 
one of crime and bloodshed? It was 
unfortunate that his letters to his 
father were seized, and it was unfor- 
tunate that they were thus brought 
in evidence against the author of his 
being. But he would have been un- 
worthy of the name of a son had he 
not at least sought to have prevailed 
on his father to forsake the cause of 
the sanguinary Convention. 

But to renew the thread of the 
narrative. The Duke of Chartres 
soon followed his sister, and rejoined 
her at Schaffhouse. They proposed 
to live at Zurich in peace and soli- 
tude; but they were discovered. 
The Royalists abhorred the very 
name of Orleans; the emigrants 
loathed them even more than they 
did the republicans, and often in- 
sulted them in the public streets. 
‘Thus new calamities were in store for 
them. The Duke of Orleans, their 
father, was arrested and sent to 
prison. Not one voice could be 
heard in his favour; no one pitied 
him; no tear was shed for himself 
or his children; and at Zug the 
latter sought an asylum and peace. 
Scarcely a month had elapsed when 
they were seen by some emigrants, 
and denounced, and the magistrates, 
fearful of offending the then savage 
government of France, requested 
that they would withdraw from that 
small Swiss canton. What was to 
be done? A thousand romantic pro- 
jects suggested themselves. Separa- 
tion seemed unavoidable. The fea- 
tures of the Duke of Chartres were 
too marked to be easily concealed. 
His sister was received into the Con- 
vent of St. Claire at Bremgarten, and 
the duke resolved on making a pedes- 
trian journey through Switzerland. 
Beautifully was it said by his devoted 
friend and instructress, “ How often, 
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since my misfortunes, have I con- 
gratulated myself on the education I 
gave the Duke of Chartres; on 
having made him learn, from his 
childhood, all the principal modern 
languages ; cn having accustomed 
him to serve himself without assist- 
ance, to despise every thing that was 
effeminate; to sleep on a plank of 
wood merely covered with a straw 
mattress; to face the sun, cold, and 
rain; to habituate himself to fatigue 
by daily practising violent exercises ; 
and lastly, on having taught him 
many branches of knowledge, and on 
having inspired him with a taste for 
travelling. All that he was indebted 
for to the chance of birth and for- 
tune, he had lost ; and nothing now 
remained to him but what he held 
from nature and from me.” 

The young soldier and duke, after 
having traversed the Swiss cantons, 
assumed the name of Chabaud, and 
entered the College of Reichneau in 
the month of October 1793, as pro- 
fessor of mathematics. He was then 
only twenty years of age! To hard 
fare, early hours, college rules, strict 
discipline, he conformed with cheer- 
fulness and regularity, and calmly 
suffered the severity of his lot, and 
the injustice of men who, when they 
knew him, treated him with arro- 
gance, not only without complaint, 
but without even seeming to be as- 
tonished. Under a most inclement 
sky, and amidst the snows of winter, 
he rose every morning at four 
o'clock, to give lessons in the higher 
branches of geometry in the college 
in question; and, during fifteen 
months, he did not once fail in ful- 
filling his duties with scrupulous 
punctuality and care; nor once, 
during his long exile, cease to render 
his misfortunes honourable by the 
noblest resignation. 

The death of the Duke of Orleans, 
his father, reached him soon after 
his entrance to this college, and 
deeply affected him. He was by 
right and descent, law and justice, 
from that moment the Duke of Or- 
leans. But where was his palace ? 
where his mother? where his sister 
and brothers? where the Adelaide 
and the Montpensier he loved so 
well? Even his name he was com- 
pelled to conceal, and to write “* Cha- 
baud” instead of “Chartres” or 
“Orleans.” At the expiration of 
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that period, he remained with M. de 
Montesquieu under the assumed 
name of Corby, and with the title of 
aide-de-camp. But as his sister was 
residing with his aunt the Princess 
of Conti, as the Duke of Mo- 
dena, their uncle, had provided them 
with a small sum of money, and as 
Madame de Genlis had at last given 
up her charge, and retired to Ham- 
burgh, he resolved on proceeding 
thither;—and there was he, the 
young, talented, amiable, interesting 
Duke of Orleans, the son of a regi- 
cide, and the son of a traitor, whose 
life had been forfeited to the decision 
of revolutionary savages,—there was 
he, without friends, profession, pro- 
perty, home, uncared-for, unloved, 
unthought-of, except by his sister, 
Montpensier his brother, and Ma- 
dame de Genlis, as much a wanderer 
on the earth as if his own crimes had 
been the cause of his poverty and 
disgrace. But he had the happy 
consciousness of having done right, 
and of intending to do it; and, with 
such resolutions, he came to the de- 
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termination of exploring on foot the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

As Duke of Orleans, if not by 
name, at least by right, I shall follow 
him in his wanderings in the second 
part of his eventful and extraordinary 
career. There we shall find him 
with a steadfast friend, Count Mont- 
joie, and an honest, faithful servant, 
good Baudoin, who shared with his 
master all the sufferings and sorrows 
of a persecuted exile. I shall con- 
duct him from Europe to America, 
to England, to France ; install him at 
the palace of his ancestors, see him 
revelling in the enjoyment of rank, 
fortune, society, and every luxury 
which taste, wealth, and ease, can 
bestow, until the Revolution of 1830 
once more rang the tocsin in his ears, 
and which proved to be the death- 
knell to a monarchy of ages, to the 
dynasty of the Capets, as well as 
to his own domestic joys and family 
bliss; for the Revolution of July 
1830 has been any thing but a bless- 
ing to the then Duke of Orleans. 


THE PEARL OF BRUGES. 


Part I. 


Ir was in the autumn of the year 
1428 that the good citizens of Bruges 
were quite bewildered by a marvel 
of beauty called by those happy few 
who had caught a glance of her “ the 
golden - haired beauty.” Strangers 
who visited the country, and who 
were fortunate enough to be allowed a 
nearer view of her, proclaimed her 
charms in their own land, giving her 
the name of the “ Pearl of Bruges.” 
This lovely young girl, for whom 
many hearts were sighing, had just 
attained the age of eighteen. She 
was of noble stature, well formed, 
and of the most graceful carriage ; 
her sweet and artless smile, the per- 
fect regularity and softness of her 
features, the perfect ——— of her 
form, were so divine that no eye could 
behold her unmoved, so much so that 
this sweet and modest maiden seldom 
ventured out of her gardens. The 
charms of her character were equal 
to those of her person ; nothing was 
talked of but her kindness, her in- 
nocence, lively wit, and talents ; she 
excelled in the dance, sang like an 


angel, and conversed with an intel- 
ligence beyond her years; but, for 
those days, she had received a most 
brilliant education. 

Marie Van Crombrugge was the 
name of this matchless pearl, one of 
Nature’s choicest flowers. She had 
but one defect (that is, according to 
our ideas), her golden hair; but 
when you gazed on the radiant fair- 
ness of her skin, her jetty lashes 
which shaded such soft and tender 
eyes, and the mingled hue of the rose 
and lily on her cheeks such as poets 
describe, those who looked on Marie 
could not but admire. Many lords 
from the brilliant court of Burgundy 
had seen our Pearl at the church of 
St. Donat, and were eager to pay their 
court to her. Amongst the most 
ardent were remarked the Knight of 
Roubaix, high chamberlain to the 
good Duke Philip ; Baldwin de Lan- 
noi, called Le Begue, governor of 
Lille; Andrew de ‘Toulongeon, coun- 
sellor to the prince ; Gilles de Scho- 
risse, prevost of Harlebecke ; and 
Baldwin d’Oignies, major-domo of 
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the palace of the counts of Flanders. 
None of these gallant lords had been 
able to gain the favour of Marie. 
Notwithstanding such powerful 
charms, the Pearl of Bruges was free 
from coquetry or vanity ; her prudence 
and wisdom equalled her beauty, her 
only desire was to be united to the 
man of her choice ; she had, however, 
one little weakness common to her 
sex, —a great fondness for elegant 
dresses and rich stuffs, but, above all, 
for the works of art. This gentle 
beauty loved; she had given her 
heart, and met in secret the captor 
of her much-sought-for love. He 
was aman well worthy of a woman's 
love; his age was about thirty, he 
was by turns grave or playful, serious 
or gay, pensive or witty, rapid in his 
ideas, and brilliant and lively in con- 
versation. His appearance was ele- 
gant ; he was both bold and prudent, 
frank though discreet, and he was an 
artist. 

He was lord of the bedchamber to 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
much attached to him on account of 
his being an excellent master of the 
art of painting. His name was Jean 
Van Eyck, born in the province of 
Limbourg in Flanders ; he was 
first called Jean Van Eyck, and 
afterwards Jean de Bruges, from 
his long residence in that town, 
where he was the inventor of oil- 
painting. It was he and his brother 
Hubert who made that most mag- 
nificent composition (in the year 
1428 this picture was far advanced), 
“ The Adoration of the Lamb,” the 
first chef-d'wuvre of that art in the 
middle age—the first chef-deuvre in 
oil-painting, even in our day—vast 
creation, for which the King of Prus- 
sia gave 400,000 francs a few years 
aro. 

Marie Van Crombrugge loved 
Jean not for his important title of 
lord of the bedchamber to the Duke 
of Burgundy, but for his fine and 
noble face, his unequalled talents, and 
his lively wit : she felt proud of being 
preferred by him to all other women. 
But her father had destined her 
hand for another; she was, there- 
fore, forced to keep her love secret, 
and could only see her lover by 
stealth. 

One evening, tired of such re- 
straint, Jean and Marie were lament- 
ing at the thought of a separation, 
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which to them was like a death- 
stroke, the artist thus addressed his 
love :— 

“ Marie, what think you? could 
you consent to my confiding my 
wishes to my lord the good Duke of 
Burgundy ;—he is full of kindness to 
me, [am sure that he would not let 
me die of grief?” 

“ What you judge right, my friend, 
will always please me,” said Marie. 
“The world speaks much of the 
merits of Philip the Good ; if he be 
worthy of his renown, he will cer- 
tainly serve us.” 

The next morning, on presenting 
the good duke with a miniature with 
which he was quite enchanted, Jean 
Van Eyck told bin his grief. Philip 
smiled with a malicious air. 

“T congratulate you, Jean,” said 
he; “you have overcome many 
rivals. What! is it you who have 
won the heart of our Pearl? If it 
is you that she has chosen, we will 
not certainly allow her father to op- 
pose your union; we will confer on 
you so niany honours that old Van 
Crombrugge will be unable to refuse 
you any thing. When, think you, 
my faithful friend, you will see your 
much-loved maiden with her golden 
hair? I do not admire such hair ; 
but you are an artist, and perhaps 
you do. However, they say that her 
form is perfect ?” 

“ Marvellously so, my lord! If 
shall see her this evening after the 
curfew has tolled eight o'clock.” 

“I will go with you incognito; I 
have some experience, and shall be 
able to judge if the young girl really 
loves you, what she deserves, and 
how we ought to act.” The artist 
was endless in the most lively thanks, 
and, as he retired, the duke repeated, 
* You will come for me at the first 
sound of the curfew, we will go im- 
mediately, but we must be most pru- 
dent.” 

Another smile from Philip shewed 
Van Eyck that the duke was aware 
that his caution was needless. As 
the first stroke of the clock tolled 
eight, Jean Van Eyck, who, as lord 
of the bedchamber, was admitted 
freely into the palace, and at all times 
went to the duke’s cabinet. Philip 
had just dismissed all his courtiers, 
he threw a grey mantle over his 
plain black coat, and, concealing his 
wig (an ornament which had been 
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just invented for him, since a severe 
illness had deprived him of his hair) 
with a large black velvet cap, he 
took a stick made of the wood of an 
apple-tree, at the end of which there 
was a little silver hammer. He made 
sure that his dagger and sword were 
at his belt, and then left the palace 
by a secret door with the artist alone. 
The beauty of the night made them 
enjoy their walk. After many turn- 
ings through the large streets of 
Bruges Jean led his lord by a nar- 
row back passage to a little door, at 
which he gave two distinct knocks. 
The head of a young girl appeared 
at a narrow window, they heard a 
slight cough, the painter then sang 
in a low voice the second verse of 
one of Froissart’s songs; whilst he 
sang these lines, then old, and which 
appear to us still so new, the young 
— shut her little window, and 
1astily descended to open the door. 

“Tt is Jean!” said the artist. And, 
to reassure her, for she was alarmed 
at the sight of two men, “ This,” 
said he, pointing to his companion, “ is 
my dearest friend, Marie; he has 
means of serving us, and is come to 
consult with us about our wishes.” 

Nevertheless the young girl still 
stood trembling. After the curfew 
no lights were allowed in the apart- 
ments looking out on the street. 
Generally, Marie received her lover 
in the dark; but, in the presence 
of a third person, that could not 
be; she, therefore, led the duke and 
the artist into a hall which looked 
on a court, and, after lighting a 
lamp, quitted them for an instant ; 
they had scarcely caught a glance 
of her, but in that “rapid glance 
Philip was struck with her ravishing 
beauty. She returned in a few mi- 
nutes with an elegant mantle thrown 
over her. “ Ah!” thought the good 
duke to himself, “ she is not sorry to 
please.” He was so struck with her 
beauty, that he was unable to utter 
a single word, but gazed at her with 
unfeigned delight. Van Eyck felt 
embarrassed. Marie led him aside, 
and inquired who was his companion. 

“The most intimate friend and 
confidant of his grace,” replied the 
artist, in a whisper; “ he wishes to 
be assured of our sincere attnstasent, 
and then he will take active mea 
sures, which Ww ill be surely crow ned 
with success.” 
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“Oh! sir, what obligations we 
shall owe you!” said the young 
girl, advancing towards the duke. 

“Then you love each other ten- 
derly ?” said Philip, after a moment's 
silence. 

“Very tenderly,” replied the Pearl. 

“ And as yet your love has been 
chaste and pure ?” 

“ T take God to witness, sir!” 

* And do you, fair lady, prefer 
the love of this young man to the 
homage of Sir Jean, Lord of Rou- 
baix ?—and of Hercele, counsellorand 
high chamberlain to the Duke of 
Burgundy ? — to the offers of Sir 
Baldwin de Lannoi, knight, and lord 
of Molenbaix, governor of Lille ?— 
to the love of Andrew de Toulon- 
geon, squire and lord of Mornay, 
counsellor and chamberlain to the 
prince ?—to the ardour of Master 
Gilles Van Schorisse, doctor of law, 
and prevost of Harlebecke, coun- 
sellor and master of requests ?—to 
the entreaties of Baldwin D'Oignies, 
squire, and major-domo of the 
palace ?” 

“T prefer my artist to all these 
great lords.” 

“ It is true an artist should only 
have princes for his rivals; your 
ambition cannot be too great, young 
lady; it is with reason you are 
called the Pearl of Bruges.” 

“ But pardon me, sir,” interrupted 
the young girl, blushing, “ I tremble 
lest the light of this lamp should be 
seen, and if my father should re- 
turn P 

“ Be without fear, one of our 
friends will detain him until we are 
gone.” (Wesee that Philip had taken 
every precaution.) “ But are you not 
fearful, young lady,” continued he, 
« that all these lords whom you have 
rejected will be indignant at your 
preferring another, and may become 
your enemies ?” 

“ Nevertheless, I can never belong 
to another,” said Marie, turning pale ; 
“ and if you obtain the protection of 
the noble duke, sir, that will be 
sufficient protection.” 

“ We will think about it,” replied 
Philip, rising, for he felt that he was 
smitten by Marie’s charms, and was 
fearful of betraying himself. 

The Pearl modestly embraced her 
friend, extinguished her lamp, and 
then conducted her two visitors to 
the little door. On their way back 
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to the palace, the artist walked b 
the side of Philip the Good, muc 
5 a at his silence. The duke, 

ast, being aware of the impres- 
sion it made on Van Eyck, took his 
hand, and thus addressed him, 

“ You think me absent, we must, 
indeed, do something for this young 
girl, she is well worthy our interest. 
‘To-morrow, I will tell you my pro- 
jects, which I shall reflect on this 
evening.” 

All this took place on the 15th of 
October. The next day Van Eyck 
could not see the duke in private. 
On the morning of the 17th, Philip 
announced his desire of taking for 
his third wife the daughter of King 
Johan of Portugal. He immediately 
sent ambassadors to ask the hand of 
the Princess Isabella. These am- 
bassadors were Johan de Roubaix, 
Baldwin de Lannoi, Andrew de 
Toulongeon, Gilles de Schorisse, and 
Baldwin D’Oignies ; all rivals, whom 
he wished at once to remove. He 
gave them notice that two Venetian 
galleys awaited them in the port of 
Sluys. 

“TI desire, gentlemen,” said he, 
“that you will set offto-morrow. And 
you,” added he, taking Van Eyck 
aside, “ to avoid all suspicion of our 
projects, go with them, and return 
soon, bringing me Isabella’s portrait, 
which I desire to have done by your 
hand, during which time I will dis- 
pose the old Van Crombrugge in 
your favour. I will send Lieven 
Boor, to whom he wishes to give his 
daughter, out of the way.” 

Jean was obliged to bow in thanks 
to the duke, but he felt sad at heart 
at the thoughts of quitting Marie so 
suddenly. He had but a few mo- 
ments in the evening to bid her 
adieu. The ambassadors set off the 
next day for Sluys, and on the 
19th of October, 1428, the two gal- 
leys set sail. Philip remaining mas- 
ter of the ground, he charged Lieven 
Boor with an honourable mission to 
Dijon, and Van Crombrugge to 
Frankfort. After which, he pre- 
pared to gain the heart of the Pearl 
of Bruges. The prince became more 
and more enamoured of the golden- 
haired beauty ; he had already had 
many mistresses, but none had made 
such a deep impression on him as 
Marie; he was impatient to make 
his passion known to her. 
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Three days had Marie been alone 
with her servants in her father’s 
house, sighing at the absence of her 
lover, and lamenting his sudden de- 
parture, when, at six o'clock in 


the evening of the 22d of October, 
the weather being dark and rainy, a 
knock was heard at the great door. 
A man demanded, in the name of 
the Duke of Burgundy, to speak to 
the young lady of the house. He 


was immediately introduced, and 
Marie aaa the companion of 
Van Eyck. Philip the Good did 
not wish to be known, he pretended 
that he had an order from the duke 
to inquire after the health of Marie. 
He was graceful and prepossessing in 
his appearance, and, as the confidant 
of Jean Van Eyck, he was welcome 
to Marie, and also from his personal 
merit. He was lively, and conversed 
with the delight of an amateur of 
the works of art; he was also much 
charmed to find an artist in the Pearl 
of Bruges. The semblance of their 
tastes gave, naturally, zest and ani- 
mation to their conversation. An 
hour passed away without the young 
girl’s remarking the ardent looks be- 
stowed on her by Philip. He felt 
that he must not prolong the first 
visit, and rose, saying, “ I have much 
difficulty i in tearing myself away from 
conversation so delightful to me : 
he added, that possessing many very 
precious miniatures, he requested her 
permission to shew them to her. He 
easily obtained this favour, and, re- 
tiring, left Marie enchanted with 
him. 

He returned two days afterwards, 
carrying under his mantle a_port- 
folio of velvet, containing twelve lit- 
tle sheets of vellum, on which were 
painted the most beautiful minia- 
tures of those times. Marie was in 
ecstasies. 

“IT am no longer surprised,” said 
she, “ at the intimacy which exists 
between yourself and Jean. I re- 
cognise two chef-d’wuvres, which I 
think are done by him.” 

“ You are not mistaken,” said the 
duke. 

“Oh! these paintings are quite 
ravishing!” continued the young 
girl; “ Philip the Good and you 
alone possess such treasures.” 

“ Tam fond of making collections,” 
answered the prince. “ ‘These minia- 
tures appear to please you; how 
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happy I shall be to have it in my 
power to gratify you in proposing an 
exchange!” 

“ An exchange, sir!” replied Marie, 
much astonished; “ what can I give 
you worth one of your miniatures ?” 

“You have there a drawing which 
I wish for.” He pointed to a land- 
scape done in grisaille, evidently the 
performance of a novice in that art. 

The Pearl blushed, for it was her 
doing. She did not well know how 
to take this, as interested flattery or 
for mere admiration. “ But,” said 
she, “this drawing is of my doing, 
and without any value.” 

“Yours, young lady?” said the 
duke, feigning surprise, for he sus- 
ected at first what he had just 
Cooma “There is talent in that 
landscape ; and, without knowing it 
to be the work of so fair a hand, I 
prized it highly; its value is now 
double in my eyes. If you do not 
object to giving me this pretty draw- 
ing, I offer you in exchange six of 
my miniatures.” 

Marie was more and more asto- 
nished, It required all Philip's ar- 
guments to convince her that his 
offer was serious. 

“See which you like the best,” 
continued he, laying out his twelve 
little treasures on the table. He 
was, doubtless, aware of the great 
astonishment he should cause the 
young girl to whom he offered such 
riches in exchange for her drawing, of 
which she had never thought of be- 
ing proud. She did not know how 
to decide. The duke enjoyed her 
artless perplexity. “I understand, 
I think, your hesitation ; let us add 
to the exchange. I will give you the 
twelve miniatures, and you shall do 
me another drawing.” (This man is 
quite astonishing, thought Marie.) 

“A second drawing!” said she, 
“and what shall be the subject ?” 

“ Then it is a settled thing; we 
will presently talk about that: this 
is yours.” In saying this, the duke 
replaced the twelve miniatures in the 
velvet portfolio, shut the golden 
clasps, and presented it to Marie. 

“ But the portfolio, sir !” 

** It makes part of our bargain ; it 
was made for the objects it contains.” 

“You are too generous. I am not 
mistaken ; your kindness is beyond 
measure.” 

“You are mistaken, young lady. 
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I am sure that you will think me 
very unreasonable ; but, that you 
may be satisfied with our exchange, I 
will ask you to gratify a whim of 
mine, which is, to have my portrait 
done by every artist.” 

Marie Van Crombrugge blushed 
again. She had never taken a por- 
trait, she stammered out an excuse. 

“You are too diffident, young 
lady,” said the duke. “ I am a good 
judge; I assure you that you will 
succeed in doing what I propose to 
you: I shall be glad, on the return of 
my friend Jean Van Eyck, to make 
him admire your improvement, and 
to have in some measure contributed 
to it.” 

“ But who are you, then ?” asked 
the Pearl. 

“ My name is Philip de Bourg, 
rivate goldsmith to the Duke of 
3urgundy.” 

“ Ah! then you are a connoisseur 
of jewels,” exclaimed Marie, glad to 
give another turn to the conversa- 
tion, which, although flattering, yet 
embarrassed her. ‘ Give me, then, 
your opinion of these earrings ;” and 
the young girl opened a case which 
contained a gold chain, earrings set 
with rubies, and a waist-clasp of 
highly wrought gold. 

The duke examined them gravely. 
“They are heavy, and badly set, 
without taste; and, most of all so, 
these rubies ; they are not worn so 
now. ‘To induce you to grant my 
request, and in the interest of the 
fine arts and your own, I will under- 
take to re-set them.” 

“ Oh, you are too good, sir !” 

“ Not at all; I am an artist. 
When shall be our first sitting ?” 

“ Whenever you please,” answered 
Marie, after a moment's hesitation. 

*“ To-morrow, then,” said the 
duke; and he carried away in his 
almoner the young girl’s jewels. He 
came the next day, talked a great 
deal, and prevented the work ad- 
vancing much. Eight sittings were 
employed in producing but a very 
poor likeness; but Philip thought it 
admirable; and, to shew his grati- 
tude, he took from his bosom the 
newly-set jewels, and laid them on 
the table. Instead ofthe old-fashioned 
things he had taken away, they were 
the most magnificent ornaments of 
the time. ‘The young girl opened 
her eyes with astonishment, laid one 
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hand over her heart, which beat 


with joy and delight ; with the other 


she pressed the hand of Philip, who 
kissed it with ardour. It was the 
first favour that he had obtained 
from Marie; she was not offended at 
it. During a month, his visits were 
continued under various pretences. 
The duke finding means every day 
to make her accept some new present, 
he soon remarked the progress he 
had made in the heart of the Pearl. 
He became necessary to her happi- 
ness; she counted the moments that 
she sometimes waited for his arrival. 
Every thing served him; the solitude 
of Marie and her tastes. At first, 
Jean Van Eyck had been the fre- 
quent theme of their conversations ; 


they spoke by degrees less and less of 


him ; and then she was hurt at his 
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long silence,—for the duke had al- 
ways intercepted his letters. One 
day Marie asked her friend the gold- 
smith, if he was a married man. She 
was evidently satisfied to hear that 
he was not. He saw that he was be- 
coming rapidly the rival of the 
artist. “ But for him,” thought he, 
“ T should have already triumphed.” 
But he resolved to do nothing has- 
tily. He was rejoiced at the idea of 
carrying off the conquest of an ami- 
able young man ; he was also happy 
to be loved for himself,—for hitherto 
his numerous mistresses had loved 
him as Duke of Burgundy, but now 
he was loved for himself, only not 
for his rank. It is true, that his ge- 

nerosity and his manner had power- 
fully served him, but he did not 
make this reflection. 


Parr IL. 


Whilst this love-affair was going 
on at Bruges, let us see what was 
passing in Portugal. Philip the 
Good had given secret orders to 
Roubaix to go on slowly with the 
negotiations for his marriage. He 
did not wish Van Eyck’s immediate 
return; he had, on the contrary, 
given orders to detain him in Portu- 
gal by feasts and other amusements. 
They were to employ him in paint- 
ing, and to seek to engage him in 
some new love-affair. He relied on 
the known frailty of artists. 

Monsieur Gachard, in the second 
volume of inedited documents con- 
cerning the history of Belgium, has 
published the official account of this 
embassy. We will give in abridge- 
ment some particulars of this inter- 
esting account. The two galleys 
which were sent to demand solemnly 
the hand of Isabella of Portugal, 
daughter of John L, called the Great, 
and the father of his people, sailed from 
Sluys, as we have already said, on the 
19th of October, 1428. They arrived 
in the port of Sandwich the next 
day, where they remained until the 
13th of November, when they again 
put out to sea, but were driven by 
contrary winds into Plymouth, and 
then to Falmouth, where they were 


kept by bad weather until the 2d of 


December, and did not reach Lisbon 
until the 18th of the same month. 
According to his instructions, Rou- 
baix did not hurry things. It was only 
on the 18th of dennery: that he had 


an audience with King John. Some 
days afterwards, he was presented 
to the Infanta as the representative 
of the Duke of Burgundy, whose 
demand was accepted; and, on the 
Ist of February, Jean Van Eyck, 
whom they delayed there by every 
kind of amusement, was engaged to 
take the portrait of the princess. 
The name of this great artist was 
celebrated all over the world. Isa- 
bella received him with great ho- 
nours. Ile was so flattered by her 
manner towards him, and so charmed 
with her beauty, that he became 
thoughtful. He employed twelve 
days in taking her portrait, which 
was quite ravishing. It was sent to 
the Good Duke on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary. It was Jean de Bassy who 
was charged with it. He went by 
land with a poursuivant-at-arms, 
named Monte Joye, who was always 
deputed to announce good news. 
Two other messengers were expe- 
dited by sea, with letters for the 
duke, containing an account of every 
thing that interested him. 

Whilst awaiting the answers of 
Philip, the Flemish ambassadors 
visited St. Jacques de Gallicia. Then 
they made their appearance at the 
court of the King of Castile, also at 
the court of Grenada. Every where 
Van Eyck was well entertained ; 
every where he was humbly de- 
manded for some production of his 
pencil, which was paid with gold 
and honours. They did not return 
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to Lisbon until the end of a At 
length, on the 4th of June, the an- 
swers were brought from the Duke 
of Burgundy by Pierre de Voeldrey. 
There was much feasting at the 
court when the marriage was an- 
nounced. 

Philip having found the princess 
to his liking on the 11th of June, 
the conditions for the contract of 
marriage were signed, in the presence 
of the notary at Lisbon, after many 
long discussions, on the 24th of July 
of the same year, 1429, the Knight 
of Bourbon acting in the name, and 
with the full authorisation of my 
Lord the Duke of Burgundy. 

The marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp on the next day, after 
which they began to think of making 
preparations for their voyage to 
Flanders, where, by the said treaty, 
the King of Portugal engaged to 
have his daughter conducted at his 
own expense, and there to deliver 
her to the afore-named Lord of Bur- 
gundy, her aflianced husband. Their 
departure, which required consider- 
able preparations, was fixed for the 
end of September. Jean Van Eyck 
was still in Portugal, and giving 
himself up to all kinds of amuse- 
ments. His love, so ardent when he 
left Bruges, had a little cooled. He, 
too, was hurt at not receiving any 
answers to his letters, for he was 
ignorant that the Duke had inter- 
cepted them. 

In the month of September 1429, 
Philip had been for six months past 
the happy lover of the golden- 
haired beauty. It had cost him 
more than four months assiduous 
courting, and then he had only tri- 
umphed over Marie by having a 
letter conveyed to her from one of 
the ambassadors, who, in mentioning 
Van Eyck, said that he had a mis- 
tress at Lisbon, and that he was 
plunged in the delights of a mys 
terious love intrigue. 

Still deeply enamoured of the 
Pearl of Bruges, the duke, whose 
heart could well suffice for two 
amours, was now all impatience for 
the arrival of Isabella. The picture 
of the beautiful princess had inflamed 
him. 

On the 20th of September, a grand 
entertainment was given at the court 
of Lisbon, on the departure of Isa- 
bella, where there were seen grand 
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joustings, and which ended by a 
sumptuous repast. In the hall, men- 
tioned in the relation we have quoted, 
there were many tables raised from 
the ground, and covered with fine 
damask, the king’s being the high- 
est ;—they mounted to it by several 
steps and stages, which reached all 
across the hall. The king’s seat at 
the middle of the table was higher 
than the others by half a foot; a 
canopy of golden cloth was over his 
head. The Infanta Isabella was 
seated at his right in great pomp. 
The Knight of Bourbon supped at 
the same table with the king and the 
Infanta. All the other members of 
the embassy were placed with dis- 
tinction at a table near. The knights 
shewed their skill in many feats. 
The most noble lords entered the 
supper-hall on horseback, and pre- 
sented ingenious challenges for a 
second entertainment to be given on 
the following day. You remarked a 
chevalier who came on a horse all 
covered with quills like a porcupine ; 
another, who was accompanied by 
seven planets, each figured gracefully 
according to his quality. ‘The others 
were also in various disguises. Each 
lord bowed, he and his horse, before 
the festive board, and presented at 
the end of a stick a folded letter, 
wherein he demanded a tenant. One 
of the company rose to accept the 
joust, and minstrels, mounted on rich 
stands, blew the horns. At the end 
of the repast, the Infanta Isabella had 
proclaimed by the herald that there 
would be joustings on the two follow- 
ing days; that the vanquisher of 
the first day should receive as a re- 
ward a precious goblet, and the van- 
quisher of the second day, a rich 
diamond. On the 27th and 28th of 
September, there were in the New 
Street of Lisbon, which was well 
sanded, gay tournaments. On the 
29th, the king conducted his daugh- 
ter, previous to her embarking, to 
the Cathedral of Lisbon. She was 
on horseback, as was also the mo- 
narch, who held by a long silken 
bridle the Barb which bore the prin- 
cess. She embarked the next day, 
but was detained on board the vessel 
until the 8th of October, waiting for 
a favourable wind. Two thousand 
persons, im fourteen vessels, were to 
accompany her. The fleet ~ out 
to sea. The wind became foul, which 
x 
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obliged them first to put in at the port 
of Cascaes ; 
Vivero, in Gallicia; thirdly, in the 
port of Ribadéo, where they were 
detained until the 25th of Novem- 
ber, with five ships, with which she 
entered the port of Plymouth in 
England. The princess arrived on 
the 25th of December, Christmas- 
day, in the port of Sluys. She was 
joyfully received. The ground on 
which she trod to go from her vessel 
to the palace was ‘covered with fine 
cloth. The Duke of Burgundy re- 
ceived her gallantly: he was sur- 
rounded by his brilliant court. After 
she had rested from her fatiguing 
voyage, the Infanta Isabella was 
married at Sluys to Philip the Good 
in person. On the 7th of January, 
1430, the marriage was sanctified by 
Jean Toisy, bishop of Tournay. ‘The 
illustrious couple, on leaving the 
church, went by water from Sluys to 
Daume, where they passed the night. 
The next day, which was Sunday, 
the 8th of January, they made their 
entry at Bruges, where every thing 
was prepared for a sumptuous wed- 
ding. Jean Van Eyck, as may be 
supposed, was one of the first to 
make his appearance. He did not 
quit the princess. But Philip the 
Good took no notice of him. Was 
he fearful of an explanation? On 
leaving the barge to make her entry 
into Bruges, the Princess Isabella was 
seated in a handsome litter, richly 
ornamented, and covered with golden 
cloth. It was supported and borne 
by two beautiful Barb horses. There 
were waiting to receive her a nume- 
roust rain of lords and bishops, priests, 
and different religious orders with 
their crosses and relics, and all the 
different societies with their gay 
banners. It is needless to say what 
crowds of people filled the streets. 
Heralds, trumpeters, and minstrels, 
were so numerous that they could 
not be counted. The players on the 
silver trumpets were one hundred 
and twenty in number; the players 
of the organ, the harp, and of all the 
other instruments, made such a noise 
that the whole town resounded with 
it. A singular circumstance was re- 
marked at this entry, that the Duke 
of Burgundy was absent; and the 
Memoirs of Le Fevre de St. Rémy, a 
contemporary writer, make a great 
mistake, perhaps owing to the copiers, 
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in mentioning him as being present. 
It was supposed that he was detained 
by the Pearl of Bruges. He rejoined 
his bride only at the palace, where, 
quitting his riding-dress, he equipped 
himself in a magnificent robe of 
golden tissue, and entered his —— 
sumptuously clad, to assist with his 
court at divine service, which was 
performed by the Bishop of Tournay ; 
the mass was solemnly chanted by 
the choristers of the bishops and those 
who were considered to excel in the 
art of music. After the service they 
went to dinner. The halls were ail 
hung with rich draperies and filled 
with tables served with profusion ; 
ingenious divertisements, which were 
called entreméts, animated the feast. 
The Duke, wishing every one should 
have their share in the amusements, 
had given orders for three things 
which were marvellous. First, before 
the palace gates there was seated 
against the wall the carved figure of 
the lion of Flanders, holding in his 
paw a gun and in the other a flint, 
according to the motto of Philip the 
Good. From the mouth of this lion, 
from pipes, ran forth the whole day 
long the most excellent wine, which 
was for all who wished to partake of 
it. In the court of the palace was 
the figure of a stag, which, by a 
similar mechanism, spouted forth 
hypocras for every one to refresh 
themselves. Thirdly, in the new 
hall, which had been built with 
planks for this solemnity, was to be 
seen an unicorn on whose brow was 
a real horn, which measured six feet 
in length, belonging to the duke; 
this unicorn threw out rose-water, 
with which every one might perfume 
themselves. All the knights, squires, 
gentlemen, and members of the coun- 
cil, officers and servants of the Duke 
of Burgundy, were dressed in robes of 
damasked cloth, or blue satin, given 
them by Philip. The robes of the 
grand officers flowed to the ground, 
those of the inferior ones were 
shorter. After the feast, which was 
superb, and which lasted a long time, 
they danced until midnight, when 
they retired to rest. The rejoicings 
were to last eight days. Monday, 
the 6th of January, was employed in 
joustings, which took place in the 
principal streets of Bruges, and on 
the square, called the Friday market, 
scaffoldings were erected every where. 
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The windows were all hung with 
flags. At a large window on the 
Grande Place stood a lady of great 
beauty dressed with extreme ele- 
gance: it was the Pearl of Bruges. 
The colour rose to her cheeks on 
yerceiving Van Eyck, who bowed to 
= in passing, but only as a simple 
acquaintance ;—he had not been tosee 
her. He had learned long before 
that she was the mistress of Philip 
of Burgundy. But she had only 
just learned the high rank of the 
man who had supplanted the artist. 
She felt her pride hurt in thinking 
that the lover she had betrayed con- 
soled himself by another amour ; she 
wished to discover who was the rival 
that had made him forget her. But 
this time the painter had more dis- 
cretion. The inquiries and secret in- 
vestigations of the duke were with- 
out result—nothing was discovered. 
Marie Van Crombrugge was hurt 
also, but dared not avow it, to see 
how well and happy he looked who 
had so often sworn that he could 
never live without her; notwith- 
standing, she loved Philip, and would 
not quit him. But who can under- 
stand the heart of woman ? 

Tuesday, the 10th of January, was 
made famous by the institution of an 
order of chivalry, which is renowned 
over all the world. The origin of 
this institution is such, it has been 
said, that in taking the fleece for its 
emblem, it was intended to honour 
the commerce of wool, one of the 
principal sources of the prosperity of 
the Belgians. Jules Chifflet only 
considers it as a measure to succour 
the church, as a sort of perpetual 
crusade; Chastelain seems to think 
that Philip, who began to cool in his 
friendship towards the English, had 
wished to rival with their king, chief, 
and sovereign of the knights of the 
Garter; and Pierre de St. Julien 
thought that the order instituted by 
Philip the Good had for its aim the 
increasing the number of adherents 
to the house of Burgundy. In fact, 
adds De Reiffenberg, in his intro- 
duction to the history of the Golden 
Fleece, this order was well calcu- 
lated to tighten the feudal system, 
which had began to relax, to mul- 
tiply the relations abroad. The no- 
bles, accustomed to receive all their 
honours from their master, would 
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forward his projects, even in his pri- 
vate conduct, and awaken a spirit of 
chivalry in attaching them to his 
personal service. But to all these 
public motives we must join the 
secret cause, related by Andrew 
Favin in his Theatre of Honour and 
Chivalry. Philip the Good had 
possessed twenty-four mistresses ; 
with a lock of each of their hair he 
had had made a lac d’amour, in the 
centre of which shone a golden lock 
of Marie Van Crombrugge. The 
courtiers laughed at the colour; at 
which the prince was angry, and de- 
clared that those who mocked at it 
should consider it a great honour and 
seek to obtain it. He kept his word, 
on the 10th of January was insti- 
tuted the order of the Golden Fleece. 
At this first assembly twenty-four 
knights only were named, amongst 
whom were Sir Jean de Roubaix, 
Sir Baldwin de Lannoi, Sir Simon de 
Lalaing, and ten other Belgian 
knights. This installation made a 
great sensation, and the festivities 
continued with redoubled splendour. 

On the 17th of January, before his 
departure for the great and flourish- 
ing town of Ghent, Philip the Good, 
for the first time, addressed Van 
Eyck,— 

“Well, Jean,” said he, “do you 
still feel any animosity against me for 
what has happened . 

“No, sire,” answered the artist ; 
“did you not tell me yourself that 
princes were the rivals of artists ?” 

“And artists are the rivals of 
princes,” added the duke ; “ but it was 
wrong of me, and I should feel re- 
morse if you had not found another 
love,— it is said, a Portuguese. 
Doubtless,” continued Philip, with a 
malicious smile, “you hesitate in 
making her known to me?” 

“T have learned to be discreet, 
sire.” 

“Very well; but let us remain 
friends.” He took the hand of Van 
Eyck, who pressed his with warmth, 
for he was affected, and he thought 
no more of Marie Van Crombrugge. 
Besides, as we have seen, he had an- 
other love, and his love was returned, 
and she whom he loved was consi- 
dered a marvel of beauty, and Philip 
owed him nothing, for it was Isabella 
of Portugal. 
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ADDISON. 


Part II. 


THE MAN AND THE AUTHOR, 


We concluded our first article upon 
Addison with a promise to delineate 
in a second some of the prominent 
and characteristic features of his per- 
sonal and intellectual character —to 
paint, in truth, a double portrait, and 
to contemplate Addison the man 
and Addison the author. We have 
undertaken a pleasing, and, at the 
same time, a melancholy task. We 
sit down, as it were, to draw from 
memory the countenance of a fami- 
liar friend, with whom in remote 
years it had been our privilege and 
delight to take sweet counsel, and to 
walk arm-in-arm along some of the 
pleasantest paths of home scenery. 
We visit the grave of Addison with 
a feeling that differs widely from the 
sensation which the ashes or the 
recollection of illustrious authors 
usually awaken in the mind. The 
stern Dante, the learned Jonson, the 
uncompromising Milton, touch us 
with a reverential fear. We ponder 
upon the little incidents in their 
lives, as upon the domestic records of 
some mighty chieftains of ancient 
time ; and we examine the qualities 
of their fancy and invention as we 
should handle the weapons — the 
sword, and the spear, and the buckler 
—of those men of war. They were, 
indeed, the instruments by which they 
achieved the glorious victories of the 
understanding. But Addison excites 
gentler, calmer emotions. He speaks 
toour heart,even more than to ourun- 
derstanding, and calls forth our sym- 
pathy more than our admiration. In 
turning over, during hours of gloom, 
or adversity, or pain, these pages 
which were so dear to our happier 
hours of enjoyment, and health, and 
hope, our sensations resemble those 
which arise in the bosom when, upon 
some grey evening of the autumn, so 
soleinn and serene in the silence, 
which is interrupted only by the 
withered leaf that “slowly circles 
through the waving air,’ we take 
out from their treasured casket the 
miniatures of friends, and relatives, 


and companions — long departed, 
long beloved ; and with whose faces 
some of our sweetest, our happiest 
recollections are bound up. Many, 
indeed, of the imaginary portraits of 
Addison have become so familiar to 
our thoughts, that a sort of relation- 
ship seems to have grown up between 
us; and we almost believe that we 
ourselves, in some day of our youth, 
have moralised with the good knight 
among the tombs of Westminster 
Abbey, or mended an angling-rod 
with Will Wimble, or enjoyed the 
last new poem with the facetious Mr. 
Honeycomb. We said that our con- 
templation of Addison was shaded 
with something of sadness. It is not 
possible to reflect without sorrow 
upon so much excellence so soon 
withdrawn. Forty-seven years only 
were given to expand, to ripen, and 
to gather in the virtues and the 
talents of this most pleasing of all 
our writers. “ Pene ante vita ejus 
quam dulcedo consumpta est,” was 
the beautiful tribute of praise which 
the famous Bishop Hilary of Arles 
bestowed on the piety of Honoret ; 
and the biographer of Addison might 
not inappropriately have prefixed it 
toa memoir. Of an intellect which 
was rooted in the rich soil of 
religion, it might be naturally 
hoped that it would every day put 
forth a greener leaf, and diffuse 
around a broader and a thicker shade; 
nor are we forbidden to indulge the 
belief that the harshness, which em- 
bittered some of the original fruit 
was gradually wearing out by culti- 
vation, and that every year it would 
have ripened into a sweeter bloom 
and flavour of godliness. The eighth 
volume of the Spectator excels all its 
predecessors in the dignity and beauty 
of its moral pictures and sentiments. 
The piety of Addison—calm, ra- 
tional, and earnest—grew in strength 
as he grew in years; and he who 
could discover, even in the course of 
the Rhone, the particular and the 
guiding hand of Providence, doubt- 
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less was accustomed, with each suc- 
cessive day and hour, to trace back 
every common circumstance of life to 
its Great First Cause with a more 
solemn reverence. 

Johnson reckoned among the me- 
lancholy privations to which genius 
is exposed the want of tenderness 
and affection. “It has,” he said, 
“many to celebrate, and none to love 
it.” It was the peculiar happiness 
and blessing of Addison to furnish a 
complete coutradiction to this mourn- 
ful description. By all to whoin he 
was known, he was also beloved ; and 
they, it might he truly affirmed, who 
knew him Lest loved him most. It 
was not only that the sweetness of 
his manner could charm into repose 
the lowering malignity of Swift, or 
awaken einotions of sincere esteem 
in the fluttering breast of the beau- 
tiful Montagu, or even some- 
times dispossess the evil spirit of 
Pope,—he accomplished more than 
this: he took the sting out of the 
hatred of party ; and, if he had lived 
in the time of the civil war, and the 
Puritans had found hin, like Henry 
More, wandering in the courts of his 
college, they would, we feel con- 


fident, have left him, as they left 
More at Cambridge, to dream with 


Plato in his Academie shade. It is 
related of Swift that, whenever the 
pleasantry of conversation excited 
the laughter of the company, he was 
accustomed to suck his cheeks, to re- 
strain any inclination to merriment. 
We should like to have seen him 
struggling against the urbane gaicty 
of Addison. There is no reason to 
doubt that his manner was the re- 
flection of his heart; that the hand 
received its direction from the inter- 
nal machinery of his thoughts. 

In offering some remarks upon the 
personal character of Addison, it will 
be necessary to confine ourselves 
within very narrow limits; and it 
may be expedient, therefore, to con- 
sider briefly three circumstances in 
his history—his quarrel with Pope; his 
conduct towards Steele; his reputed 
habits of intemperance. Of the first 
circumstance we have spoken in our 
former remarks. Whatever may 
have keen the original and sugges- 
tive cause of Pope's irritable and ac- 
tive malignity towards Addison ; 
whether a recent writer has correctly 
traced it to his offended pride at Ad- 
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dison’s reception of his attempt to 
vindicate his tragedy from the bru- 
tality of Dennis ; or whether he really 
believed that Addison had urged 
Tickell into the Homeric crusade, 
under the cover of his own shield ; 
or whether his enmities were the na- 
tural outpouring of a dark, a sus- 
picious, and a revengeful heart ; one 
fact, at least, is certain, and deserves 
more attention than it has ever re- 
ceived from any writer except Mr. 
Bowles,—and that fact is this, that 
every report which represents the 
character of Addison in an unfavour- 
able light may be traced back with 
certainty, either mediately or imme- 
diately, to Pope. The stream of ca- 
lumny may have flowed through 
many channels, and have reappeared 
upon different and distant spots of 
literary ground ; but a sinall portion 
of diligence and patience will always 
track its windings up to the little 
spring at Twickenham. 

For example, there is a story uni- 
versally current that Addison, in his 
last illness, sent for Gay, being de- 
sirous of making some confession to 
him; upon his arrival, Addison re- 
ceived him with great kindness, ac- 
knowledged that he had injured 
him, but said, that if he lived he 
would make him amends. It is ad- 
ded, that he gave no further ex- 
planation, and that Gay was unable 
to conjecture in what particular he 
could have done him such serious 
mischief. Upon this story Miss 
Aikin, generally so ready and so pre- 
pared to defend her author, has no- 
thing to offer but the apologetic re- 
mark, that “he, who felt it necessar 
to his peace of mind to make nab 
an acknowledgment, could have had 
but few offences against his fellow- 
creatures resting upon his conscience.” 
Now it seems to us that the very 
astonishment which Gay is reported 
to have manifested at this confession of 
Addison, should have awakened some 
doubt as to the genuineness of the 
tale. Thisanecdote was propagated hy 
Spence; but for him, dee Is every 
reason to suppose that it would ne- 
ver have been heard. It is not pre- 
tended that Gay ever told the story 
(as Steele is said to have related his 
to Savage) with tears in his eyes: it 
appears in no other place ; it is sup- 
ported by no other authority ; it is 
not corroborated even by a single 
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unprejudiced witness. All we know 
about it is, that it comes from Spence. 
Now it matters not whether Spence 
be, as Gray or Warburton called 
him, a poor creature—a sort of Bos- 
well, with all his fever of gossip, 
without his lucid intervals of sense— 
it is sufficient that he obtained his 
information from Pope, and from 
Pope alone—from him who had in- 
jured Addison too deeply ever to 
forgive him. 

It was all very well for Pope to 
weep his elegies over good-natured 
Gay, and to complain that he was 
left 


“ To see neglected genius bloom, 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb.” 


No man is entitled to complain of 
the indifference of his friends when 
he is himself the most indifferent of 
themall. The greatest opponents to 
Gay’s prosperity were an easy chair 
and a bottle of port. He had not the 
energy to help himself. “ Pardon 
me,” wrote Pope to him on his re- 
turn from Hanover, “ if I add a word 
of advice in the poetic way. Write 
something on the king, or prince, or 
princess. On whatsoever foot you 
may be with the court, this can do 
no harm.” But to return to our 
anecdote. It is at first sight ex- 
tremely improbable that Addison 
should have been ever tempted to 
intercept the good fortune of Gay. 
The writer in the Edinburgh Review 
thinks Gay's supposition well found- 
ed that the influence of Addison 
frustrated some plan to serve him 
which had been in agitation at court, 
and he adds, “ Gay had paid assidu- 
ous court to the royal family. But in 
the queen’s days he had been the 
eulogist of Bolingbroke, and was still 
connected with the Tories. It is not 
strange that Addison, while heated 
by conflict, should have thought 
himself justified in obstructing the 
preferment of one whom he might 
regard as a weer enemy.” Wedo 
not believe that Addison ever opposed 
the promotion of Gay from any per- 
sonal motive whatever; we think that 
Gay, like Addison himself, had 
smiled away the rancour of political 
faction,—his very simplicity of mind 
and childlike truthfulness of temper 
would have made any one ashamed 
of attacking him. He was, we think, 
the only man of his time who ever 
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touched the heart of Pope. He feared 
Bolingbroke, he had an apprehensive 
respect for Swift, but he loved Gay. 
“ While I have a shilling,” were his 
emphatic words, “you shall have 
sixpence ; nay, eightpence, if I can 
contrive to live upon a groat.” Upon 
the whole, we conclude that Addison 
may have succeeded in superseding 
Gay and obtaining the appointment 
for some intimate friend of his 
own. Nothing more. After all, 
however, we know that this is hy- 
pothetical reasoning which leads 
to no result. Nor is it needed. If 
Gay sustained any injury through 
Addison, it undoubtedly had no con- 
nexion with his prospects at court. 
The industrious Archdeacon Coxe has 
shewn that Gay trusted to Mrs. 
Howard, the mistress of George IL., 
and by so doing he lost the favour of 
the queen. The letter which Pope 
addressed to him after his disappoint- 
ment deserves a perusal : — 

“There is a thing,” he said, “ the 
only thing which kings and queens can- 
not give you, liberty, and which is worth 
all they have. You will enjoy that and 
your own integrity, and the satisfactory 
consciousness of having not merited such 
graces from courts as are bestowed only 
on the mean, servile, flattering, and un- 
deserving.” 


These lines evidently hint at some 
personal deficiency or neglect of Gay, 
to which even his friends were in- 
clined, in some measure, at least, to 
attribute his failure. 

There is yet another circumstance. 
We refer to the alleged severity and 
unkindness of Addison towards Steele, 
upon which so much might be said. 
In the last edition of Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets we meet with the follow- 
ing note: “The late Dr. Stinton 
confirmed this story to me by saying 
that he had it from Mr. Hooke, au- 
thor of the Roman history.” And 
from whom does the reader suppose 
that Mr. Hooke got his information ? 
Why, from Pope. So it is, in what- 
ever direction the stream of scandal 
may lead us, if we have only pa- 
tience to follow it, we shall always 
find it rising at Twickenham. But 
in this case we are not incliried to 
reject entirely the tradition of Addi- 
son’s severity ; here there are other 
witnesses beside Pope. No doubt he 
imparted to the story as dark a hue 
as possible; but still there was some 
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foundation for it, whether the debt 
may have been 100/. or a 1000/.; 
whether Addison really acted with 
the single purpose of recovering mo- 
ney lent, or whether he was actuated 
by the purer motive of awakening his 
friend to a sense of the irretrievable 
ruin that awaited habits of such pro- 
fuse and reckless extravagance; what- 
ever the real case may have been, 
we do not agree with Miss Aikin in 
thinking that “tales thus contradic- 
tory carry their refutation with 
them.” We believe, on the contrary, 
that the contradictions prove the 
fact ; that is, they prove not that 
Addison put an execution into the 
house of Steele, and sold his goods to 
cover the claim, but that some pecu- 
niary dissension arose between them, 
and that Steele considered Addison 
to have behaved towards him with 
harshness. 

The story, we know, was long 
doubted, and seemed to be so im- 
probable, that Malone applied to 
Johnson for the authority on which 
he had related it. He told him that 
he heard it from Savage, who lived 
in intimacy with Steele. It was con- 
firmed by a person named Victor, 
who received it from Wilkes the 
player, who was also a friend of 
Steele; and Burke assured Malone, 
that Lady Dorothea Primrose, who 
lived so late as 1768, and knew 
Steele well, mentioned to him the 
same story. ‘Thomas Sheridan de- 
fended Addison’s conduct, by as- 
suming that his apparent harshness 
was only a pretext to protect the 
goods of Steele from other creditors, 
who were preparing to seize them; 
and Mr. Croker considers this to be 
a probable hypothesis. 

The characteristic of human testi- 
mony, said the most luminous writer 
of the last century, is substantial truth 
under circumstantial variety. Weare 
willing, then, to admit that the anec- 
dote has a foundation and possesses 
a colouring of fact. Of course it has 
received various expansions and de- 
corations ; it is, for instance, impossi- 
ble to regard the story that Addison 
enclosed to Steele the balance re- 
maining from the sale of his goods 
after discharging his own debt and 
costs, accompanied with “a _ gen- 
teel letter,” in any other light than a 
fiction. It is a happy imitation of 
Addison’s manner, and has the quiet 
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irony so peculiar to him. ‘That 
Steele drew largely upon the purse 
of his early friend, and that several 
of his calls were answered, we are 
justified in believing. Addison could 
not but be conciliated by the affec- 
tionate reverence of Steele. Nor was 
his disposition without a certain 
frankness and ardour that always 
please. He had some of the good 
nature of Gay. It is interesting to 
find him, in the letter in which he 
tells his wife that he is going to dine 
with the Speaker, declaring, in the 
most natural way possible, that he is 
come to the resolution of making his 
three children his partners, and con- 
stantly laying up “something out of 
all receipts of money for each of 
them in a box, bearing the name of 
the little one to whom it belongs.” 
It is only to be regretted that he did 
not make a box for himself and give 
his wife the key. 

There is one more witness who has 
been brought forward against the 
character of Addison. He also comes 
from the miscellaneous assortment of 
Spence, and is no other than Tonson 
the bookseller. He is, indeed, called 
to prove, not the malice, but the 
envy of Addison, who, he said, in his 
eagerness to be the first name, would 
run down even Dryden. If Pope’s 
animosity to Addison can be traced 
toa cause, so can his publisher’s. Ton- 
son, indeed, at one period was well 
disposed towards Addison, and, as 
we have seen, recommended him to 
the patronage of the Duke of Somer- 
set; but we learn from Pope that he 
subsequently quarrelled with him, for 
some reason which is not explained, 
and gratified his vulgar anger in the 
manner usually adopted by vulgar 
cunning. But, if any spectacle could 
exceed another in matter for laughter, 
it must certainly be that of Tonson 
defending Dryden —'Tonson, from 
whose insolence the illustrious poet 
requested a visitor to stay and protect 
him—Tonson, who bought verses by 
the score, and paid for them in 
clipped money! But did Addison 
run down Dryden? We have no 
testimony but the assertion of this 
angry bookseller, infected, by fre- 
quent intercourse and contact, with 
all the malignant distemper of Pope. 
Addison, in the early flush of poetical 
feeling, had addressed some verses to 
Dryden, then sixty-three years old, 
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oppressed with infirmities, deprived 
of his pension, and writing for bread, 
and he had breathed a wish that 
neither age nor sickness might in- 
terrupt the music of that lyre which 
had poured out all the majesty of 
rhyme. Dryden, we are told, was 
much pleased with this token of ad- 
miration. The shadow of the smallest 
bough is pleasant to the traveller, 
faint with the heat and burden of the 
day. Youth, however, is liberal — 
nay, wasteful of its ardour and its 
admiration. Addison, when he had 
forsaken the shades of Magdalen and 
had chastened his taste with the study 
of the finest models of ancient and 
modern eloquence and grace, might 
well desire to qualify the rapturous 
panegyrics which his partisans be- 
stowed upon Dryden. Nor is it un- 
deserving of remark that, in the 
verses originally addressed to that 
great poet, he regards him simply in 
the character of a translator. ‘There 
were, without controversy, many 
features in the poetic character of 
Dryden which would appear to the 
critical eye of Addison to be deficient 
in harmony and expression. The 
Gothic extravagance of his dramas 
would be peculiarly displeasing to an 
ear that was insensible to the wild and 
long-drawn notes of Spenser. Nor 
will the reader of Addison’s works 
hesitate to entertain the conviction 
that he would have found in the 
writings of Dryden graver faults, 
than any for which the mere taste of 
literary criticism would presume to 
censure or condemn them. Addison 
would have looked in vain for that 
animating principle of religion which 
imparted such a healthful warmth 
and cheerfulness to his own compo- 
sition. He might fecl the melancholy 
truth of the lamentation of Pope, 
and confess that, 


«In all Charles’s days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays.” 


These and similar sentiments might 
be entertained and avowed by Ad- 
dison, even while feeling and express- 
ing the highest admiration of some 
of the productions of Dryden. Surely 
it is permitted to us to throw aside 
Miltou’s Treatise on Divorce, in order 
that we may turn to his Comus; 
and we may admire the beauty of 
Raphael's Transfiguration, while we 
wish that he had placed his kneeling 
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Dominicans in some other picture. 
Of all satire, unqualified praise is the 
most injurious. But the absurdity 
of this accusation against Addison 
may be well illustrated by the ex- 
ample of Johnson. His admiration 
of Dryden is known to every reader 
of his works; and yet we learn that 
when Garrick was rapturously ex- 
tolling Dryden, Johnson suddenly 
challenged him to produce twenty 
successive lines that would not dis- 
grace the poet. Garrick pointed to 
a passage which he had heard John- 
son himself commend. But, upon 
the present occasion, he discovered in 
it sixteen faults, and so abashed Gar- 
rick at his own table. Would it he 
true, then, to say of Johnson, that he 
ran down Dryden? Perhaps we have 
answered this tale of Tonson; but 
we are not claiming for Addison an 
exemption from the failings of hu- 
manity ; and we remember his own 
words in one of his inimitable Spec- 
taturs, “ Praise and obloquy pro- 
ceed very frequently out of the same 
mouth upon the same person and 
upon the same occasion. A generous 
man will sometimes bestow commen- 
dations, as the dearest friend cannot 
sometimes refrain from speaking ill.” 

Our third topic was the rumoured 
intemperance of Addison. Of this 
little can be said, because little is 
known. No man is able to escape 
entirely the influence of the age he 
lives in; he breathes the atmosphere 
of habits as of nature. Lefore his 
marriage the familiar companions of 
Addison were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. 
With oneofthesc itis said to have heen 
his custom to breakfast at his lodgings 
at St James's Place. He dined at a 
tavern, then adjourned to Button’s, 
and supped at some house of pub- 
lic entertainment. This is reported 
to have been the usual round of his 
life. Unprepossessing as the picture 
is, it comes, we imagine, from the 
pencil of Pope. We have no means 
either of confirming or contradicting 
it; but the assertion—to be found in 
Spenser, that Dryden’s intimacy with 
Addison tended mainly to shorten 
the poet’s life through the convivial 
excess into which he allured him — 
may well receive some attention. 
We know that the dirt which ridi- 
cule, or malice, or a mere reckless 
hardihood of gossip, is perpetually 
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throwing in the faces even of innocent 
people, has a natural tendency in the 
course of time to dry on, and, when 
once dried on, it can never he en- 
tirely washed off. The love of a 
tavern-life did not expire with Ad- 
dison; it lived in the sterner and 
more philosophic breast of Johnson. 
Sir John Hawkins has preserved a 
saying of his famous friend, that a 
tavern-chair was the throne of human 
felicity; and Boswell has recorded 
the glowing panegyric which his hero 
pronounced upon inns, while re- 
freshing himself after a visit to Blen- 
heim. Upon the whole, we may af- 
firm of Addison, in the adapted words 
of Southey, that, like all men, he 
had his failings ; but that those fail- 
ings appear more conspicuous in his 
biography than they did in his life. 
From Addison the man, we turn to 
Addison the author; and in this cha- 
racter he appears under two aspects, 
—in the one as a writer of verse, in 
the other of prose. We shall contem- 
plate him in each. As a poet, he 
tried his wing in almost every region 
of the poetical atmosphere. He as- 
cended to the cloud and tempest of 
tragedy,— we have Cato; he de- 
scended upon the sparkling pleasantry 
of comedy,—we have the Drummer ; 
the history of his own time unfolded 
an epic episode, and he gave us the 
Cumpaign ; he remembered that our 
literature contained no panoramic 
picture of foreign scenery so pleasing 
as Denham had drawn from Cooper's 
Ilill, and he wrote among the snows 
of Mount Cenis his clegant letter to 
Lord Halifax; on his return from 
his travels, he found the Italian 
Opera transplanted to the metropolis, 
and, willing to remove the absurdity 
of an audience listening to a language 
of which they were ignorant, he com- 
posed the lively little drama of Rosa- 
mond; the vein of his thoughts 
frequently flowed into a reverential 
contemplation of the greatness and 
benevolence of the Deity, and he 
breathed out his devotion and praise 
in some of the sweetest and tenderest 
hymns with which our sacred poetry 
has ever been enriched : and yet once 
more, he not only exercised his in- 
ventive, but his imitative powers in 
verse; captivated by the coloured 
romance of Ovid, he transferred to 
English canvass some of the most 
glowing sketches of the Latin Spenser. 
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Such was Addison viewed as a 
poet. As a prose writer, he was 
equally various, and more successful ; 
he seemed at the same moment to be 
taken by the hand by Pathos and b 
Wit, while Fiction enrobed him with 
her own beautiful garments, which 
Truth confined with her cestus, 
and Imagination put her crown 
upon his head, and Religion and all 
her band of Virtues beckoned him 
along the path to immortality, both 
in the life of the genius and the life 
of the soul. It is, indeed, as a prose 
writer that we shall find Addison 
peculiarly entitled to our admiration 
and our love. All the lineaments 
of heauty, that seemed to shine with 
so faint a bloom in his verse, wake 
into splencour in his prose. It is in 
his essays that his muse beams out 
upon the reader, and calls forth all 
the sleeping wonders of her face. Lis 
true tragic energy is exhibited in 
his earnest panegyrics of virtue ; his 
true comedy is contained in the his- 
tory of Sir Roger de Coverley ; and 
his true fancy in the Vision of Mirza, 
He was an essayist, a tale-writer, a 
traveller, a critic. Ile touched every 
subject, and adorned every subject 
that he touched. Jo we seek for 
the opinions of a man of letters upon 
the aspect and the antiquities of the 
mest famous country in Europe ? 
We have his Remarks on Italy. Are 
we fond of examining the aids which 
history Cerives from some of the 
obscurer stores of antiquity? We 
can turn to his Dialogues on Medals. 
Are we charmed with the stateliness 
of Eastern fiction and the melancholy 
grandeur of Eastern allegory? Do 
we wish to read of— 

“ The gay splendour, the luxurious state, 

Ofcaliphs old, who, on the Tigris shore, 
In mighty Bagdad, populous and great, 

Held their bright court, where was of 

ladies store, 

And verse, love, music, still the garland 

wore ?” 
We find it in all the allegories and 
visions of this charming writer. Ordo 
we seck rather to be withdrawn from 
the cares of our maturer life into the 
thoughtless sports and pleasures of 
our youth, — 

“ To retrace our boyish plays, 

Our easy bliss, when each thing joy 

supplied ?” 


Who so good a guide as Addison, in 
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those papers which unlock all the 
gentler and purer emotions of the 
heart ? 

We consider him under the first 
aspect of his intellectual character, 
that of a poet. Pope thought that 
Addison palmed himself more upon 
his poetry than his prose. We can 
readily believe that he did; he was 
poor in poetr, y and rich in prose, and 
it was perfectly natural for him to be 
more sensitive respecting his pov erty 
than his wealth. We find in society 
that the most successful flattery is 
bestowed upon the real weaknesses 
and deficiencies of the character. If 
Antony had praised the beauty of 
Cleopatra, doubtless he would a 
dwelt upon the splendour of her com- 
plexion. We have a particular ten- 
derness for that arm which we em- 
ploy with the greatest difficulty. 
Moliére considered the vigour of his 
genius to reside in tragedy. Pope 
would probably have given his Es- 
say on Criticism to have outshone 
Lord Hervey in the presence of 
Lady Mary; and we know that even 
Joknson thought quite as much of 
his agility as his eloquence, and 
would probably have received a de- 
nial of the last with more patience 
than of the first. When he led 
back in triumph the young lady 
whom he outran by the desperate 
expedient of throwing off his shoes, 
his feelings of exultation communi- 
cated a fresher glow to his face than 
when he returned the last proof of 
his Dictionary to the printer. To be 
esteemed a good horseman was al- 
most as flattering to his pride, as to 
be admired as the author of Ras- 
selas; and the anecdotical industry 
of his friend has preserved the ex- 
pression of delight with which he 
repeated the saying of one of the 
Boswell heroes, who saw him riding 
over the downs of Brighton: 
“Why that Johnson rides as well 
as the most illiterate fellow in Eng- 
land.” 

The letter in rhyme, which Addi- 
son sent to Lord Halifax from Italy, 
has been fortunate in obtaining the 
praise of men who have themselves 
been subjects of praise. Pope spoke 
of it, we are told, with peculiar fa- 
vour. Hurd confesses that the sub- 
ject seems to have raised his fancy, 
and brightened his expression. John- 
son, W hile observing that it has been 
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much praised, adds, that it has never 
been praised beyond its merits; that 
it is more correct, with less appear- 
ance of labour, and more elegant, 
with less appearance of ornament, 
than any other of his poems. Gold- 
smith, catching, it might be, the epi- 
demic of admiration, rises still higher 
in commendation, and declares that it 
wanted nothing but the harmony of 
Pope to render it incontestably the 
finest poem in the language ; and his 
present biographer not only discovers 
in it a spirit and a charm which ani- 
mate no other of his poems, but con- 
siders the passage in which he closes, 
as with a long sigh, his splendid 
enumeration of the natural blessings 
of Italy, not to be easily paralleled 
in moral poetry for energy or pa- 
thos; and his most recent critic 
scarcely casts any shade over this 
eulogy by saying that this epistle, 
once so widely “celebrated, is now 
known only to curious readers, since 
he describes it as quite as good as 
any poem in heroic metre which ap- 
peared during the interval between 
the death of Dryden and the pub- 
lication of the Essay on Criticism, as 
containing passages equal to the se- 
cond-rate passages of Pope, aud ca- 
pable of adding to the reputation of 
Parnell or Prior. 

The path of truth winds, of course, 
through these borders of flowers. 
The letter to Halifax deserves a 
warmer tribute than that of Hurd, 
and a more subdued admiration than 
that of Goldsmith. To speak of it 
as capable, by any exertion or toil of 
art, of being made the finest poem in 
the language, is simply to manifest a 
very superficial acquaintance with 
the masterpieces of our poetry; and 
with regard to the harmony of Pope, 
the absence of which is so lamented 
by Goldsmith, it may be said that 
Addison displayed the purity of his 
taste in abandoning that model. In 
this letter the music of the verse is 
adapted to the subject; the simplicity 
of the epistolary style is preserved ; 
it is easy, natural, and pleasing. ‘To 
borrow a quaint but not inexpress- 
ive thought from Goldsmith himself, 
it is ridiculous for a man to be per- 
petually gaping who has nothing to 
deliver but a whisper. Goldsmith 
formed his own narrative versifica- 
tion upon Addison much more than 
upon Pope; and we hear the sweet 
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note of this letter much more fre- 
quently re-echoed in the Deserted 
Village and the Traveller, than the 
richer and more spirit-stirring strain 
of the Epistle to Abelard, or the 
Essay on Criticism. Goldsmith knew 
that the harmony of Pope was not 
required to recommend the unaf- 
fected sentiments of the heart, or the 
picturesque simplicity of natural 
scenery. We will extract two or 
three specimens of the poem, and 
contrast the remarks upon Italy by 
Addison with those upon the same 
country by Goldsmith. There js 
very little doubt that the letter to 
Halifax suggested the T'raveller. 


“To view the Nar, tumultuous in its 
course, 
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And trace the smooth Clitumnus to his 
source ; 

To see the Mincio draw his wat'ry store 

Through the long windings of a fruitful 
shore, 

And hoary Albula’s infected tide 

O’er the warm bed of smoking sulphur 
glide. 


E’en the rough rocks with tender myrtle 
bloom, 

And trodden weeds send out a rich per- 
fume, 

Bear me, some god, to Baia’s gentle 
seats, 

Or cover me in Cimbria’s green retreats ; 

Where western gales eternally reside, 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride ; 

Blossoms, aud fruits,and flowers, together 
rise, 

And the whole year in gay confusion 
lies.” 


el 


ADDISON. 

‘* How has kind Heaven adorn’d the happy 
land, 

And scatter’d blessings with a wasteful 
hand! 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny 
shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth 
impart, 

The smiles of nature and the charms of 
art, 

While proud oppression in her valley 
reigns, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains? 

The poor inhabitant bebolds, in vain, 

The redd’ning orange and the swelling 
grain. 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and 
wines, 

And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade re- 
pines, 

Starves, in the midst of Nature's bounty 
curst, 

And in the loaded vineyard dies for thirst. 

Oh! Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly 
bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with de- 
light, 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton 
train. 

Eased of her load, Subjection grows 

more light, 

Poverty looks cheerful in thy 

sight ; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature 
gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to 
the day.” 


And 


In these passages, the reader will 
scarcely recognise that dryness of 


GOLDSMITH. 

‘«Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest ; 

Whatever fruits in different climes were 
found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the 
ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts ap- 
pear, 

Whose bright succession gilds the varied 
year ; 

Whatever sweets salute 
sky, 

With vernal lives that blossom but to 
die ; 

These, here disporting, own the kindred 
soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s 
toil. 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings ex- 
pand, 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling 
land, 

But small the bliss that sense alone be- 

stows, 

sensual bliss 

knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles 
here. 

Contrasted faults through all his manners 
reign, 

Though poor, luxurious ; though submis- 
sive, vain ; 

Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet 
untrue ; 

And, even in penance, planning sins 
anew.” 


the northern 


And is all the nation 


numbers which, in the opinion of 
Goldsmith, so greatly diminishes the 
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attraction of the poem. The com- 
mendation hestowed upon the heroic 
measure of Addison must, however, 
be always comparative. Tle was cer- 
tainly not a master of rhythm. But 
in the verses which we feos placed 
by the side of Goldsmith's, the ear 
catches in all its sweetness and vo- 
lume not only the tune of Pope, but 
the march of Dryden. The epithets 
are sclectcil with taste ; the colouring 
is rich and transparent; the group- 
ing of figures is pleasing; the pauses 
are Lappily placed; and the eutire 
passage composes a picture such as 
Addison’s pencil never produced in 
rhyme upon any other occasion. 
We are not vindicating his general, 
but his particular, versification. 
Strange and hazardous as the asser- 
tion may appear, we venture to think 
that Addison was not sensible to the 
delicious melody of those lower notes 
that mingle in the music of our 
language. After all his studies at 
Blois, we cannot but feel surprised 
to hear him expressing his belief that 
the sounds of our English words are 
commonly like those of string-music, 
short and transient, which rise and 
perish upon a single string; while 
those of foreign languages resemble 
the notes of wind instruments, swect 
and swelling, and lengthened out 
into a varicty of inoculation. It is 
not pretended that any writer can 
impart to our language the liquid 
flow and continuity of sound which 
characterise the language of Italy ; 
put surely no person who had read 
with attention the stately periods of 
Hooker, or the linked swectness of 
Spenser’s stanzas, would have been 
bold enough to say that the sounds 
of our English words are short and 
transicnt. 

The conclusion of the Letter is 
extremely inferior to the preceding 
portion. The transition from the 
court of Augustus to the court of 
St. James is unpleasing as it is 
unwise; and the foreign policy of 
Nassau startles us out of the pleasant 
dream of antiquity into which the 
poet’s wand had beguiled us. The 
geographical conceit that England 
does not envy a country placed 


“In ten degrees of more indulgent skies,” 


is puerile in the extreme, and only 
worthy of Sylvester or Flatman; 
while the comparison of the rhymes 
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of Halifax to the verses of Virgil 
would be contemptible, but for one 
redeeming circumstance. That no- 
bleman was then “ out of office and 
under disgrace, having heen ad- 
dressed against and impeached by 
the Llouse of Commons.” 

The Campaign cannot sustain a 
comparison with the letter to Halifax 
in poetical merit. Miss Aikin has 
attempted to put its claim to distinc- 
tion upon the example which it set of 
good sense and good taste before un- 
dreamed of in similar productions. 
“ There is,” she says, “uo exaggera- 
tion, no bombast, no extravagance of 
flattery, no insipid parade of classical 
allusions and Homeric machinery.” 
This criticism is well intended, but is 
not well founded. Waller had al- 
ready set the example; exaggeration 
and bombast do not abound in the 
Campaign — but they are to be 
met with: it is certainly not a sim- 
ple or natural way of writing to 
say that in a battle-field nations 
lie heaped with nations in inextricable 
confusion, or that the rivers swell 
with floods of gore, or that the 
mountaius of the dead cover the 
ground; and surely the invincible 
powers of courage and tlie majestic 
faculties of mind, which are ascribed 
to Marlborough, if they do not be- 
long to the extravagance, bear, at 
least, very little relation to the so- 
briety of praise. The manly and 
rational rejection of fiction is un- 
doubtedly the distinguishing merit of 
the Campaign. But he who rejects 
fiction oat have something to 
supply its place. It may not be 
possible to invest a sergeant of gre- 
nadiers with the picturesque pomp 
and circumstance of a Grecian chief- 
tain, and the musket will never stand 
any chance in poetry by the side of 
the bow; but Campbell has shewn us 
that modern warfare can be rendered 
deeply affecting, and that the 
wounded Jlussar, lingering at his 
cottage-gate, is an object of interest 
not less absorbing than the Trojan 
hero, looking hack with a mournful 
smile upon the lingering Andro- 
mache. It may ke said that Addison 
has filled the blank of fiction with 
truth. It is not so. We _ need 
scareely remind our readers that 
there is a poetic as well as a historic 
and a descriptive truth. Addison 
has very little of the first or the 
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third; what he has of the second he 
owed to the inspiration of a ga- 
zette. His knowledge of military 
tactics was confined to an occasional 
review of the household troops in the 
Green Park. No man can describe 
a modern battle without the aid of 
fiction, who has not seen one; accord- 
ingly the descriptions in the Cam- 
paign are destitute of any pictorial 
freshness. You see, you hear the 
combats in the Jliad. How the ar- 
mour of ineas clangs upon the 
ground when the spear of Diomed 
dashes him from the chariot, and 
how his shout rings upon the air 
when, starting up, he rushes on again 
to the encounter with his shield held 
before him! The slight circumstance 
in the same description of the horses 
in the chariot starting aside at the 
sound, is full of beauty. Of this 
vividness Addison possessed none. 
The single sentence of Napier, “ The 
charge of the British Infantry shook 
the ground,” gives a more vivid pic- 
ture of an army advancing to the 
battle than all the hexameters of the 
Campaign. 
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The whole poem, moreover, wants 
a principle of life. It is too extensive 
for the subject; the body has out- 
grown the heart ; there is not a suffi- 
ciently rapid circulation of fancy— 
the blood of poetry—to communicate 
warmth to the extremities, which are 
cold, languid, and colourless. Addi- 
son laboured an abridgement of an 
epic, when he ought to have concen- 
trated his fire into a few stanzas of 
an ode. The simplicity of the style 
gives it sometimes a prosaic air, and 
when we hear of wars and conquests 
filling “the important year,” we al- 
most imagine that we are reading a 
chapter of the Annual Register. An- 
other great defect of the poem is its 
tautology, a feature which Pope did 
not forget in Seriblerus. The lan- 
guage is brightened by few, if any, of 
the colours of imagination—those sin- 
gle expressions which immediately 
proclaim the true, the born poet. For 
example, look at the manner in which 
Addison introduces the image of a 
hound pursuing the stag, and then 
compare it with a similar description 
in Thomson :— 


————— 


ADDISON, 


‘* So the stanch hound the trembling deer 
pursues, 

And smells his footsteps in the tainted 
dews, 

The tedious track unrav'ling by degrees ; 

But when the scent comes warm in ev'ry 
breeze, 

Fired at the near approach, he shoots 
away 

On his full stretch, and bears upon his 
prey."—The Campaign. 


But though the Campaign be not 
a beautiful poem, it contains some 
very excellent declamation, and no 
inconsiderable portion of vigorous 


sense. It is impossible to read it 
without being reminded of the po- 
litical compositions of Dryden, whose 
earnest simplicity and idiomatic force 
Addison has occasionally imitated 
with great success. He sometimes 
resembles, also, his illustrious master 
in compressing a sentence into a line. 
Pope admired this art of condensation 
in Swift; but it belonged pre-emi- 
nently to Dryden, in whose mind 
the intense flame of imagination fre- 
quently threw off the dross and re- 
fined the gold of genius, not only to 


THOMSON. 


« Tf slow, vet sure, adhesive to the track 

Hot-steaming up behind him come again 

‘Th’ inhuman rout, and from the shady 
depth 

Expel him, circling through his ev'ry 
shift. 

He sweeps the forest oft, and, sobbing, 
sees 

The glades mild opening to the golden 
lay.”’—The Seasons, Autua 
Gay. te Oeasons, AUulumn, 


its utmost purity, but to its smallest 
compass. Dryden may be called em- 
phatically the poet of single lives. 
The celebrated simile of the angel 
is in the best manner of that writer, 
and is certainly the only passage of 
real power and true grandeur to be 
found in all the poetic works of 
Addison. It is said that the lord- 
treasurer Godolphin, who, according 
to Tickell, was a fine judge of poetry, 
was so delighted with this simile 
when the manuscript of the Cam- 
paign, thus far completed, was sub- 
mitted to him, that he almost imme- 
diately presented the writer to a 
valuable appointment. We quite 
agree with Miss Aikin in considering 
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this comparison to be justly entitled 
to the character of grandeur, if not of 
absolute sublimity. Defective, in- 
deed, it is; but it bears upon its 
front the dignified lineaments of 
genius. There is a silly story in 
Boswell of a schoolmaster who in- 
formed Johnson that he should not 
have been surprised, if the subject of 
Marlborough had been given to his 
pupils for a poem, to find several—we 
forget how many—bringing him this 
simile. This is precisely the criticism 
which we should have expected to 
receive from a schoolmaster, belong- 
ing, as he did, to a guild which seems 
never to have produced a man of fine 
taste since the hall of Winchester 
College resounded to the ferule of 
Joseph Warton. The absurdity of 
the opinion is manifest. If this ta- 
lent developed itself at school, it 
would display some luxuriance at 
college; and yet we think that it 
would be avery difficult task, among 
all the Cambridge prize poems which 
during the last twenty years have 
earned for their authors distinguished 
niches in any new Dunciad, to find a 
single simile so happily imagined, or 
so vigorously expressed. We shall 
not quote the passage because it is 
known to every reader, but prefer to 
offer a few specimens from other 
parts of the poem, which will illus- 
trate our remarks upon the vigorous 
declamation and the resounding ver- 
sification of Addison in this particular 
composition :— 


Characters of Marlborough and Eugene. 


** Polish’d in courts and harden'd in the 
field, 

Renown'd for conquest and in council 
skill’d, 

Their courage swells not in a troubled 
flood 

Of mounting spirits and fermenting 
blood ; 

Lodged inthe soul, with virtue overruled, 

Inflamed by reason, and by reason cooled,” 


Marlborough in action. 

“Plunging through seas of blood his 
fiery steed 

Where’er his friends retire, or foes suc- 
ceed ; 

These he supports, those drives to sudden 
flight, 

And turns the various fortune of the 
fight.” 

Celebrity. 

“They fly the conqueror’s approaching 

fame, 
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That bears the force of armies in his 
name.” 


A Picture. 


«* What tides af glory to his bosom ran, 

Clasp’d in the embraces of the godlike 
man ! 

How were his eyes with pleasing wonder 
fix'd, 

To see such fire with so much sweetness 
mix’d ; 

Such easy greatness, such a graceful 
port, 

So turn’d and finish’d for the camp or 
court! 

Achilles thus was form'd with ev'ry 
grace, 

And Nireus shone but in the second 
place : 

Thus the great father of almighty Rome 

( Divinely flush’d with an immortal bloom 

That Cytherea’s fragrant breath bestow’d) 

In all the charms of his bright mother 
glow’d.” 


The Conclusion. 

** Then would I fain Britannia’s wars re- 
hearse 

In the smooth records of a faithful verse, 

That, if such numbers can o’er time pre- 
vail, 

May tell posterity the wondrous tale. 

When actions, unadorn’d, are faint and 
weak, 

Cities and countries must be taught to 
speak, 

Gods may descend in factions from the 
skies, 

And rivers from their oozy beds arise ; 

Fiction may deck the truth with spurious 

rays, 
round the hero cast a borrow'd 
blaze. 

Mar]bro’s exploits appear divinely bright, 

And proudly shise in their own native 
light ; 

Raised of themselves, 
charms they boast, 

And those who paint them truest praise 
them most.” 


And 


their genuine 


But Addison invaded the dramatic 
as well as the epic regions of Par- 
nassus. It would startle some readers 
of modern times to speak of him as a 
tragic poet ; but he won the suffrages 
of many distinguished judges in his 
own age and in that which immedi- 
ately followed it. Dryden, according 
to Young, commended Cato, while 
conscious of its deficiency in scenic 
attraction ; and a few years later the 
youthful and accomplished West, 
writing to his friend Gray, in allu- 
sion to what he considered the too 
antiquated style of Agrippina, ob- 
served that, if he were writing for 
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the English stage, he would rather 
choose a style that bordered upon Cato 
than upon Shakspeare, adding the 
opinion that, if Shakspeare had been 
then living, he would have adopted a 
different manner. Gray, however, 
differed from his friend; he told him 
that Shakspeare’s language is one of 
his principal beauties, that every 
word in him is a picture, and that in 
this, no less than in other great ex- 
cellences, he has the advantage “ over 
your Addisons and Rowes.” But, in 
truth, if Gray had completed his own 
drama, it would have resembled Cato, 
not Hamlet. He had, indeed, studied 
in the same gallery of art, and was 
as deeply imbued as Addison himself 
with the design and the colouring of 
the French poetical school. He did 
not even hesitate to place Racine by 
the side of Shakspeare, and would 
not, we think, have felt any nervous 
tremor of taste in mentioning Atha- 
lie in the same paragraph with Ju- 
liet. Addison’s admiration of Racine 
and Corneille is well known, and 
Miss Aikin supposes him to have 
“aid the plan and begun the execu- 
tion of his tragedy during his long 
sojourn at Blois, while he was making 
the study of the French language his 
principal occupation.” In alluding 
to the saying of the poet Young, that 
this tragedy had been submitted to 
Dryden with a view to its introduc- 
tion upon the stage, Miss Aikin con- 
tents herself with denying the story, 
remarking that Young appears not to 
have been a careful relater of matters 
of fact. We should have liked to 
have seen an examination of that 
writer’s assertion that, to his know- 
ledge, the five acts of Cato had been 
composed at Oxford. With regard 
to the tragedy itself, it seems to us 
to be the noblest specimen in our 
language of a drama formed upon the 
model of the French theatre. It 
reads like a tragedy of Sophocles with 
the chorus omitted. It bears the 
same gnomic impress, and has contri- 
buted, in a similar manner, to the 
currency of brilliant thoughts. The 
subordinate characters are only valu- 
able as they are made the instruments 
of uttering the sentiments of the 
author. It is the inscription, not the 
ore, which gives its preciousness to 
this coinage of the intellect. We 
will select a few specimens :— 


Addison. 


Love. 


*€ Love is not to be reason’d down, or lost 
In high ambition, and a thirst of greatness; 
Its second life, it grows into the soul.” 


An African Warrior. 


‘« Who like our native African instructs 
The fiery steed and trains him to his hand? 
Or guides in troops the embattled elephant 
Loaden with war?” 


The Influence of Virtue. 


‘«* Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the 
soul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men.” 


The Uses of Adversity. 


‘* Our lives, discolour’d with our present 
woes, 

May still grow white and smile with hap- 
pier hours. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul 
with stains 

Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

Works itself clear, and, as it runs, re- 
fines, 

Till, by degrees, the floating 
shines, 

Reflects each flower that on the border 
grows, 

And a new heaven in its fair bosom 
shews.” 


mirror 


An Exhortation. 


** Then let us rise, my friends, and strive 
to fill 
This little interval, this pause of life, 
(While yet our friends and Fates are 
doubtful), 
resolution, 
bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it.” 


With friendship, Roman 


Difficulties necessary to develope Courage. 


“The gods in bounty work up storms 
about us, 

That give mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden strength, and throw out 
into practice 

Virtues which shun the day, and lie 
conceal’d 

In the smooth seasons and the calms of 
life.” 

Past and Present. 


‘* Alas! my prince, how are you changed 
of late ! 

I have known young Juba rise before 
the sun, 

To beat the thicket where the tiger slept, 

Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts. 

How did the colour mount into your 
cheeks 

When first you roused him to the chase! 
I’ve seen you, 
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Even in the sylvan dog-days, hunt him 
down, 

Then charge him close, provoke him to 
the rage 

Of fangs and claws, and, stooping from 
your horse, 

Rivet the panting savage to the ground.” 

A Father beholding his Dead Son. 

* How beautiful is death, when earn’d by 
virtue !” 
A Glimpse of Caesar's Camp. 

« On the high point of yon bright western 
tower, 

We ken them from afar. The setting sun 

Plays on their shining arms and bur- 
nish’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of 
fire.” 

The Influence of a Great Man. 

‘* Let us bear this awful corpse to Cesar, 

And lay it in his sight, that it may stand 

A fence betwixt us and the victor's 
wrath ; 

Cato, though dead, shall still protect his 
friends.” 

Rousseau complained of Racine 
that all his poetry was sentiment; 
while it is recorded of Corneille that, 
being present at the representation 
of Bajazet, he pointed out the want 
of verisimilitude in the character and 
opinions of the persons described. 
French hearts seemed to beat under 
Turkish costumes, and Constantino- 

le was Paris under another name. 
Box if Addison be considered to lie 
open to the first objection, he is as- 
suredly free from the second. We 
think that even Lucan himself would 
have recognised the features of Cato 
looking out from the tragic frame- 
work of Addison. If it be said that 
the Roman of Addison bears no re- 
semblance to the Roman of Shaks- 
peare, we deny the assertion. The 
difference resides in the properties 
of the scene, not in the action. The 
dialect of Brutus and Cato is the 
same. Shakspeare presents the sol- 
diecr in his armour; Addison covers 
it with a scarf of French drapery. 

From the tragic we pass to the 
comic theatre. 

The Drummer was represented 
and published anonymously. Ton- 
son, believing it to be the work of 
Addison, purchased the copyright 
for fifty guineas. Its omission, how- 
ever, in the posthumous edition of 
Addison’s Works by 'Tickell, excited 
some doubts of its authenticity. 
These doubts are weakened, but not 


Addison. 
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removed, by the letter which Steele 
prefixed to the second edition. Some 
internal proof of the authorship has, 
however, been adduced. The plot 
resembles that of Rosamond, “ there 
being in each a hushand who visits 
his wife when she Lelieves herself a 
widow.” The manner of Addison 
has been recognised in the scenes of 
humour; and the assurance of Theo- 
bald, that Addison told him that 
“the had taken the character of Vel- 
lum from the steward in Fletcher's 
Scornful Lady,” may be considered to 
decide the question. Of the play 
itself, Miss Aikin seems to give a 
sensible estimate. Without being 
destitute of amusing scenes, it is 
deficient in any remarkable enter- 
tainment. The construction is cum- 
bersome and involved; the wit never 
rises into comedy; and the flavour 
of the Attic salt has entirely evapo- 
rated. No tasteful reader of the 
Drummer will agree with Steele in 
discovering many beauties that es- 
caped the audience before whom it 
was acted, or in thinking that it 
resembles a picture in which the 
strokes are not strong enough to ap- 
pear at a distance. Nor is the 
successful imitation of Moliére more 
apparent. We should look in vain 
for his incomparable vivacity and 
his astonishing situations. Addison, 
who wrote so gracefully and so ela- 
borately concerning wit, must have 
perceived that his own attempt at 
comedy contained few specimens of 
that faculty. Goldsmith appears to 
have simply and happily distinguished 
the characteristic features of wit and 
humour. He supposes wit to elevate 
human nature above its level, and 
humour, on the contrary, to depress 
it. Accordingly, the pleasure which 
we derive from wit usually turns on 
our admiration of another ; the plea- 
sure which we derive from humour 
centres in the admiration of our- 
selves. The poet must place the sub- 
ject of humour in a state of inferior- 
ity, since the subject of humour must 
he essentially low. Hence the amuse- 
ment which is to be gathered from 
the spectacle of the terrified servants 
in the mansion of Sir George Tru- 
man. The reader feels that he could 
never have been so alarmed by the 
performance of an invisible drummer, 
and he derides the servants accord- 
ingly. A similar feeling, though in 
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a fainter degree, pervades our mer- 
riment at the imaginary fears of 
Croaker in Goldsmith's comedy of 
The Good-Natured Man. We are 
confident that we should never have 
been deceived and affrighted by that 
famous incendiary letter which de- 
cided the success of the comedy on 
its first representation. Some of this 
same conscious superiority heightens 
our interest in the inimitable weak- 
nesses and the agreeable blunders of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. The same 
observation may be applied to the 
appearances of Socrates in Aristo- 
yhanes’ comedy of The Clouds. The 
owen of the piece consists in the 
degradation of the philosopher, in his 
being placed in scenes and circum- 
stances which give the common spec- 
tator a superiority over him. And this 
is the indirect flattery which pleases 
the crowd ; the poetical Proteus is to 
be seized with a vigorous arm, and it 
will not be the less admired because 
it has twisted itself into a judicious 
form. 

Of the Drummer nothing further 
need be said. The opening scene 
with Fantome is amusing. But Tin- 
sel is deficient in every quality which 
ought to belong to him. He has the 
vulgarity, without the brilliancy of 
the stage at the Restoration. How 
different are his epigrams and his 
repartees from the sparkling vivacity 
of Congreve and Wycherley; and 
Congreve, who, with such consum- 
mate impudence and wit, imposed 
upon the popular mind, in every line 
of these plays, “some gay delirium 
Sor a truth ;” while, in the words of 


ADDISON TO KNELLER,. 


** Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The foremost of thy art, hast vied 

With Nature in a generous strife, 

And touch'd the canvass into life. 

‘Thy pencil bas, by monarchs sought, 

From reign to reign in ermine wrought, 

And, in their robes of state array’d, 

The kings of half an age display’d. 

Here swarthy Charles appears, and there 

His brother with dejected air : 

Triumphant Nassau here we find, 

And with him bright Maria join’d : 

There Anna, great as when she sent 

Her armies through the Continent, 

Ere yet her hero was disgraced : 

Oh may famed Brunswick be the last 

(Though Heav’n should with my wish agree, 

And long preserve thy art in thee), 
VOL, XXVIII. NO, CLXV. 
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Pope, “ not a mask went unimproved 
away.” 

The opera of Rosamond would lead 
us into a parallel between Addison 
and Metastasio, with whose works 
Addison, notwithstanding his appa- 
rent ignorance and disregard of Ita- 
lian poetry, must have been well 
acquainted. We do not profess 
ourselves to be among its admirers. 
“ Soft words with nothing in them 
make the song.” They make Ro- 
samond, But it pleased Johnson, 
and it pleases Miss Aikin. John- 
son calling it one of the first of 
Addison’s compositions; Miss Aikin 
designating it a beautiful drama. 
Its merit, we apprehend, is to be 
sought for in the ease and harmony 
of the versification. The fancy of 
Addison was essentially lyrical; and 
Johnson was undoubtedly right in 
believing that, if he had cultivated 
the lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. We 
can support this hypothesis by hap- 
pier lines than any reader will find 
in Rosamond. We give the verses, 
which are peculiarly commended by 
Bishop Hurd, who considers that 
this poem, with the omission we have 
made, is equal or superior to any 
thing in any other poet, on the like 
occasion, and who thought that no- 
thing could exceed the illustration of 
Phidias in happiness of image or ex- 
quisiteness of expression. The reader 
may be pleased to contrast the ad- 
dress of Addison to Kneller with a 

anegyric by Waller upon Vandyck. 
The painters did not differ from each 
other more than the poets. 


WALLER TO VANDYCK, 


‘* Rare Artisan, whose pencil moves 
Not our delights alone, but loves! 
From thy reign of beauty we 
Slaves return that enter'd free. 
The heedless lover does not know 
Whose eyes they are that wound him so; 
But, confounded with thy art, 
Inquires her name that has his heart. 
Another, who did long refrain, 
Feels his old wound bleed fresh again 
With dear remembrance of that face, 
Where now he reads new hope of grace ; 
Nor scorn nor cruelty does find, 
But gladly suffers a false wind 
To blow the ashes of despair 
From the reviving brand of care. 
Fool! that forgets her stubborn look 
This softness from thy finger took. 

Y 
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The last, the happiest British king, 

Whom thou shalt paint, or I shall sing. 
Wise Phidias thus, his skill to prove, 

‘Through many a god advanced to Jove, 

And taught the polished rocks to shine 

With airs and lineaments divine ; 

Till Greece, amazed and half afraid, 

The assembled deities surveyed. 

Great Pan, who wont to chase the fair, 

And loved the spreading oak, was there ; 

Old Saturn, too, with up-cast eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated skies ; 

And mighty Mars, for war renown’d, 

In adamantine armour frown’d ; 

By him the childless goddess rose, 

Minerva, studious to compose 

Her twisted threads ; the web she strung, 

And o’er a loom of marble hung. 

Thetis, the troubled ocean’s queen, 

Match'd with a mortal, next was seen, 

Reclining on a funeral urn, 

Her short-lived darling son to mourn. 

The last was he, whose thunder slew 

The Titan race, a rebel crew, 

That from a hundred hills, allied, 

In impious leagues their king defied.” 


We are to consider Addison as a 
writer of fiction. It was the golden 


period of his imagination, when 


“‘ Each passing hour shed tribute from 
its wings.” 


It is related of Prodicus, the inventor 
of the exquisite allegory of Hercules 
meeting Pleasure and Virtue, that he 
travelled through Greece with no 
other means of support than this 
fiction, which procured him an audi- 
ence and a welcome in every town or 
village which heentered. Goldsmith 
played his way over France and into 
the cottages of the peasantry with 
the rude notes of his flute; but a 
sweeter instrument of fancy and de- 
light was touched by the wandering 
minstrel of romance when he drew 
the children of Arcadian hamlets 
from their sports among the thyme 
to listen to his tale. Addison has 
written allegories not less charming 
than that of Prodicus. Yet, strange 
as it may sound, Addison has been 
accused by certain persons of retard- 
ing, instead of promoting, the virtuous 
progress of society. 

To this class belongs the assertion 
of Wesley, that the Spectator had in- 
terrupted the progress of the Gospel. 
So far from interrupting the diffu- 
sion of Scriptural truth, it indirectly 
promoted it. Addison never pro- 
fessed himself to be a religious in- 
structor; he introduced himself in the 
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Strange that thy hand should not inspire 
The beauty only, but the fire ; 

Not the form alone, and grace, 

But act and power of a face, 

May’st thou yet thyself, as well 

As all the world besides excel. 

So you the unfeigned truth rehearse 
(That I may make it live in verse) 
Why thou could’st not, at one essay, 
That face to after times convey, 

Which this admires? Was it thy wit 
To make her oft before thee sit? 
Confess, and we'll forgive thee this ; 
For who would not repeat that bliss ? 
And frequent sight of such a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame? 

Yet who can tax thy blameless skill, 
Though thy good hand had failed still, 
When Nature’s self so often errs? 

She for this many thousand years 
Seems to have practised, with much care, 
To frame the race of women fair ; 

Yet never could a perfect birth 
Produce before to grace the earth, 
Which waxed old, ere it could see 
Her that amazed thy art, and thee.” 


humbler character of a censor of 
manners and a companion to amuse 
and inform. In those characters he 
did good, and the good remained. 
He raised the standard of popular 
amusement ; he refined conversation ; 
he checked ribaldry ; he awoke cu- 
riosity ; he supplied motives to study ; 
he suggested topics for meditation ; 
and he reflected the beautiful features 
of Virtue in the mirror of his clear 
and graceful language. That nation 
is the most adapted to receive the 
Gospel, which has already received 
the seeds of education. ‘The villager, 
who has lingered among those holy 
texts which are scattered over the 
burial-ground of his native hamlet, 
often enters the church with a more 
serious temper of thought, thus si- 
lently admonished by the turf, that 
heaves over the patriarchs of the 
hamlet, or the companions and friends 
of his boyhood. What sermon of the 
eighteenth century contains a sub- 
limer moral than the following ex- 
quisite story, which we cannot resist 
the pleasure of quoting, and thus 
making Addison his own critic ? 


VISION OF MIRZA. 


« When I was at Grand Cairo I picked 
up several Oriental manuscripts, which | 
have still by me. Among others, I met 
with one entitled ‘ The Visions of Mirza,’ 
which I have read over with great plea- 
sure, I shall begin with the first vision, 
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which I have translated word for word, 
as follows :— 

** On the fifth day of the moon, which, 
according to the custom of my forefathers, 
I always keep holy, after having washed 
myself, and offered up my morning devo- 
tions, I ascended the high hills of Bag- 
dad, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here 
airing myself on the top of the mountains, 
I fell into a profound contemplation on 
the vanity of human life; and, passing 
from one thought to another, ‘Surely,’ 
said I, ‘ man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream.’ While I was thus musing, I 
cast my eyes towards the summit of a 
rock that was not far from me, where I 
discovered one in the habit of a shep- 
herd, with a little musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, he ap- 
plied it to his lips, and began to play 
upon it. The sound of it was exceeding 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and 
altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their 
first arrival in Paradise, to wear out the 
impressions of the last agonies, and qua- 
lify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret 
raptures. I had been often told that the 
rock before me was the haunt ofa genius, 
and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before 
made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts, by those transporting 
airs which he played, to taste the plea- 
sures of bis conversation as I looked upon 
him like one astonished, he beckoned to 
me, and, by the waving of his hand, 
directed me to approach the place where 
he sat. I drew near with that reverence 
which is due to a superior nature ; and, 
as my heart was entirely subdued by the 
captivating strains I had heard, 1 fell 
down at his feet and wept. The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compas- 
sion and affability that familiarised him 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled 
all the fears and apprehensions with 
which I approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me y the 
hand, ‘ Mirza,’ said he, ‘1 have heard 
thee in thy soliloquies: follow me !’ 

*« He then led me to the highest pinnacle 
of the rock, and, placing me on the top of 
it, ‘ Cast thy eyes eastward,’ said he, 
‘and tell me what thou seest.’ ‘I see,’ 
said I, ‘a huge valley, and a prodigious 
tide of water rolling through it.’ ‘ The 
valley that thou seest,’ said he, ‘ is the 
Vale of Misery, and the tide of water 
that thou seest is part of the great tide of 
eternity.’ ‘* What is the reason,’ said I, 
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‘ that the tide and sea rises out of a thick 
mist at one end, and again loses itself 
in a thick mist at the other?’ ‘ What 
thou seest,’ said he, ‘ is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, measured 
out by the sun, and reaching from the 
beginning of the world to its consumma~ 
tion. Examine, now,’ said he, ‘ this sea 
that is thus bounded with darkness at 
both ends, and tell me what thou dis- 
coverest init?’ ‘ I see a bridge,’ said I, 
‘ standing in the midst of the tide.’ ‘The 
bridge thou seest,’ said he, ‘is human 
life ; consider it attentively.” Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of threescore and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches, which, 
added to those that were entire, made up 
the numberabout an hundred. As I was 
counting the arches, the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches, but that a great flood 
swept away the rest, and left the bridge 
in the ruinous condition | now beheld it. 
* But tell me further,’ said he, ‘ what dis. 
coverest thou on it?’ ‘ I see multitudes 
of people passing over it,’ said 1, ‘ and a 
black cloud hanging on each end of it.’ 
As I looked more attentively, I saw 
several of the passengersdropping through 
the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it ; and upon further exami- 
nation perceived that there were innu- 
merable trap-doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon but they fell through 
them into the tide, and immediately dis- 
appeared, These hidden pit-falls were 
set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that throngs of people no 
sooner broke through the cloud but 
many of them. fell intothem. They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multi- 
plied and lay closer together towards the 
end ofthe arches that were entire. There 
were, indeed, some persons, but then 
their number was very small, that con- 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after 
another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

“1 passed some time in the contem- 
plation of this wonderful structure, and 
the great variety of objects which it pre- 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping un- 
expectedly in the midst of mirth and 
jollity, and catching at every thing that 
stood by to savethemselves. Some were 
looking towards the heavens in a thought. 
ful posture, and in the midst of a specu- 
lation stumbled and fell out of sight. 
Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit 
of bubbles that glitttered in their eyes 
and danced before them ; but often, when 
they thought themselves within the reach 
of them, their footing failed and dowa 
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they sank. In this confusion of object, 
I observed some with scimetars in their 
hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridges 
thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped had 
they not been thus forced upon them. 
The genius, seeing me indulge myself on 
this melancholy prospect, told me that I 
had dwelt long enough upon it. ‘ Take 
thine eyes off the bridge,’ said he, ‘ and 
tell me if thou yet seest any thing thou 
dost not comprehend.’ Upon looking up, 
* What mean,’ said I, ‘ those great fights 
of birds that are perpetually hovering 
about the bridge, and settling upon it 
from time to time? I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among 
many other feathered creatures, several 
little winged boysthat perch in great num- 
bersupon the middle arches.’ ‘ These,’ said 
the genius, ‘ are envy, avarice, super- 
stition, despair, love, with the like cares 
and passions that infest human life.’ I 
here fetched a deep sigh. ‘ Alas!’ said 
I, ‘ man was made in vain! how is he 
given away to misery and mortality, 
tortured in life and swallowed up in 
death!’ The genius, being moved with 
compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. ‘ Look no 
more,’ said he, ‘ on man in the first stage 
of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick 
mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it.’ 
I directed my sight as I was ordered, 
and (whether or no the good genius 
strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that 
was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate) I saw the valley opening at 
the farther end, and spreading forth into 
an immense ocean, that had a huge rock 


of adamant running through the midst of 


it, dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds stil] rested on one half of it, inso- 
much that I could discover nothing; but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, 
and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I 
could see persons dressed in glorious 
habits with garlands upon their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by 
the sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
of flowers, and could hear a “confused 
harmony of singing-birds, falling waters, 
human voices, and musical instruments. 
Gladness grew in me upon the discovery 
of so delightful a scene. 1 wished for 
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the wings of an eagle that I might fly 
away to those happy seats ; ; but the genius 
told me there was no passage to them 
except through the gates of death that I 
saw opening every moment upon the 
bridge. ‘The islands,’ said he, ‘* that lie 
so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears 
to be spotted as far as thou canst see, are 
more in number than the sands on the 
sea-shore ; there are myriads of islands 
behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching farther than thine eye, or can 
thine imagination ever extend itself. 
These are the mansions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are distributed among theseseveral islands, 
which abound with pleasures of different 
kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes 
and perfections of those who are settled 
in them ; every island is a paradise ac- 
commodated to its respective inhabitants. 
Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miser- 
able that gives thee opportunities of 
earning such a reward? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy 
an existence? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has such an eternity re- 
served for him.’ 1 gazed with inexpres- 
sible pleasure on these bappy islands. 
‘ At length,’ said I, ‘ shew me now, I 
beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid 
under those dark clouds which cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of 
adamant. The genius making me no 
answer, I turned me about to address 
myself to him a second time, but I found 
that he had leftme. I then turned again 
to the vision which I had been so long 
contemplating ; but instead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy 
islands, I saw nothing but the long hol- 
low valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it.” 


And here our rapidly exhausting 
space compels us to conclude our 
notices of the character and the genius 


of Addison. We would willingly 
have made some remarks upon the 
style of Addison as contrasted with 
that of his most eminent contem- 
poraries, but we relinquish our de- 
sign, and now commend to the affec- 
tionate and thoughtful perusal of 
our readers the prose works of this 
our most accomplished and most at- 
tractive essayist. 
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“We must begin, my dear madam,” 
said Sir George Thrum, “ by unlearn- 
ing all that Mr. Baroski (of whom I 
do not wish to speak with the slightest 
disrespect) has taught you!” 

Morgiana knew that every pro- 
fessor says as much, and submitted to 
undergo the study requisite for Sir 
George’s system with perfect good 
grace. Au fond, as I was given to 
understand, the methods of the two 
artists were pretty similar; but as 
there was rivalry between them, and 
continual desertion of scholars from 
one school to another, it was fair for 
each to take all the credit he could 
get in the success of any pupil. Ifa 
pupil failed, for instance, Thrum 
would say Baroski had spoiled her 
irretrievably; while the German 
would regret “ Dat dat yong voman, 
who had a good organ, should have 
trown away her dime wid dat old 
Drum.” When one of these deser- 
ters succeeded, “Yes, yes,” would 
either professor cry, “I formed her, 
she owes her fortune to me.” Both 
of them thus, in future days, claimed 
the education of the famous Ravens- 
wing; and even Sir George Thrum, 
though he wished to écraser the 
Ligonier, pretended that her present 
success was his work, because once 
she had been brought by her mother, 
Mrs. Larkins, to sing for Sir George’s 
approval. 

When the two professors met it 
was with the most delighted cordiality 
on the part of both. “ Mein lieber 
Herr,” Thrum would say (with some 
malice), “ your sonata in x flat is di- 
vine.” “Chevalier,” Baroski would 
reply, “dat andante movement in w 
is vorthy of Beethoven. I gif you 
my sacred honour,” and so forth. In 
fact, they loved each other, as gen- 
tlemen in their profession always do. 

The two famous professors conduct 
their academies on very opposite 
principles. Baroski writes ballet 


music ; Thrum, on the contrary, says 
“he cannot but deplore the danger- 
ous fascinations of the dance,” and 
writes more for Exeter Hall and Bir- 
mingham. While Baroski drives a 
cab in the park with a very suspicious 
Mademoiselle Léocadié, or Amenaide, 
by his side, you may see Thrum 
walking to evening church with his 
lady, and hymns are sung there of 
his own composition. He belongs to 
the Atheneum Club, he goes to the 
levee once a-year, he does every thing 
that a respectable man should, and if, 
by the means of this ee 
he manages to make his little trade 
far more profitable than it otherwise 
would be, are we to quarrel with him 
for it ? 

Sir George, in fact, had every rea- 
son to be respectable. He had been a 
choir-boy at Windsor, had played to 
the old king’s violincello, had been 
intimate with him, and had received 
knighthood at the hand of his re- 
vered sovereign. He had a snuff- 
box which his majesty gave him, 
and portraits of him and the young 
Derg all over the house. He 

ad also a foreign order (no other, 
indeed, than the Elephant and Castle 
of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernichel) con- 
ferred upon him by the Grand Duke 
when here with the allied sovereigns 
in 1814. With this riband round his 
neck, on gala days, and in a white 
waistcoat, the old gentleman looked 
splendid as he moved along in a 
Windsor button, and neat black 
small-clothes, and silk stockings. He 
lived in an old, tall, dingy house, 
furnished in the reign of George 
Ill., his beloved master, and not 
much more cheerful now than a 
family vault. They are awfully fu- 
nereal those ornaments of the close 
of the last century, — tall, gloomy, 
horsehair chairs, mouldy Turkey 
carpets, with wretched druggets to 
guard them, little cracked sticking- 
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plaster miniatures of people in tours 
and pig-tails over high-shouldered 
mantel-pieces, two dismal urns on 
each side of a lanky side-board, and 
in the midst a queer twisted recep- 
tacle for worn-out knives with green 
handles. Under the sideboard stands 
a cellaret that looks as if it held half 
a bottle of currant wine, and a shiver- 
ing plate-warmer that never could 
get any comfort out of the wretched 
old cramped grate yonder. Don't 
you know in such houses the grey 
gloom that hangs over the stairs, the 
dull-coloured old carpet that winds 
its way up the same, growing thinner, 
duller, and more threadbare, as it 
mounts to the bed-room floors ? There 
is something awful in the bed-room 
of a respectable old couple of sixty- 
five. ‘Think of the old feathers, tur- 
bans, bugles, petticoats, pomatum- 
pots, spencers, white satin shoes, false 
fronts, the old flaccid, boneless stays 
tied up in faded riband, the dusky 
fans, the old forty years’ old baby- 
linen, the letters of Sir George when 
he was young, poor Murza’s doll, who 
died in 1808, Frederick’s first cor- 
duroy breeches, and the newspaper 
which contains the account of his 
distinguishing himself at the siege of 
Seringapatam. All these lie some- 
where damp and squeezed down into 
glum old presses and wardrobes. At 
that glass the wife has sat many 
times these fifty years; in that old 
morocco bed he children were 
born. Where are they now? Fred, 
the brave captain, and Charles, the 
saucy colleger ; there hangs a drawing 
of him done by Mr. Beechey, and 
that sketch by Cosway was the very 
likeness of Louisa before * * 

“Mr. Fitz-Boodle! for Heaven's 
sake come down. What are you 
doing in a lady’s bed-room ?” 

“The fact is, madam, I had no 
business there in life, but, having 
had quite enough wine with Sir 
George, my thoughts had wander- 


ed up-stairs into the sanctuary of 


female excellence, where your lady- 
ship nightly reposes. You do not 
sleep so well now as in old days, 
though there is no patter of little 
steps to wake you overhead.” 

They call that room the nursery 
still, and the little wicket still hangs 
at the upper stairs; it has been there 
for forty years—bon Dieu! Can't you 


see the ghosts of little fans peering 
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over it? I wonder whether they get 
up in the night as the moonlight alee 
into the blank, vacant old room, and 

lay there solemnly with little ghostly 
cae, and the spirits of dolls, and 
tops that turn and turn, but don’t 
hum. 

Once more, sir, come down to the 
lower story—that is, tothe Morgiana 
story —with which the above sen- 
tences have no more to do than this 
morning’s leading article in Zhe 
Times; only it was at this house of 
Sir George Thrum’s that I met Mor- 
giana. Sir George, in old days, had 
instructed some of the female mem- 
bers of our family, and I recollect 
cutting my fingers as a child with one 
of these attenuated green-handled 
knives in the queer box yonder. 

In those days Sir George Thrum 
was the first great musical teacher of 
London, and the royal patronage 
brought him a great number of fash- 
ionable pupils, of whom Lady Fitz- 
Boodle was one. It was a long, long 
time ago; in fact, Sir George ‘Thrum 
was old enough to remember persons 
who had been present at Mr. Braham’s 
first appearance, and the old gentle- 
man’s days of triumph had been those 
of Billington and Incledon, Catalani 
and Madame Storace. 

He was the author of several ope- 
ras (The Camel-Driver, Britons 
Alarmed ; or, the Siege of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, &ec. &ec.), and, of course, of 
songs which had considerable success 
in their day, but are forgotten now, 
and are as much faded and out of 
fashion as those old carpets which we 
have described in the professor's 
house, and which were, doubtless, 
very brilliant once. But such is the 
fate of carpets, of flowers, of music, 
of men, and of the most admirable 
novels—even this story will not be 
alive for many centuries. Well, well, 
why struggle against Fate ? 

But, though his hey-day of fashion 
was gone, Sir George still held his 
place among the musicians of the old 
school, conducted occasionally at the 
Ancient Concerts and the Philhar- 
monic, and his glees are still favour- 
ites after public dinners, and are 
sung by those old bacchanalians, in 
chestnut wigs, who attend for the 
purposes of amusing the guests on 
such occasions of festivity. The great 
old people at the gloomy old concerts 
before mentioned always pay Sir 
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George marked respect ; and, indeed, 
from the old gentleman’s peculiar 
behaviour to his superiors it is im- 
possible they should not be delighted 
with him, so he leads at almost every 
one of the concerts in the old-fashion- 
ed houses in town. 

Becomingly obsequious to his supe- 
riors, he is with the rest of the world 
properly majestic, and has obtained 
no small success by his admirable and 
undeviating respectability. Respect- 
ability has been his great card through 
life ; ladies can trust their daughters 
at Sir George Thrum’s academy. 
“A good musician, madam,” says he 
to the mother ofa new pupil, “ heuld 
not only have a fine ear, a good voice, 
and an indomitable industry, but, 
above all, a faultless character— 
faultless, that is, as far as our poor 
nature will permit. And you will 
remark that en young persons with 
whom your lovely daughter, Miss 
Smith, will pursue her musical stu- 
dies, are all, ina moral point of view, 
as spotless as that charming young 
lady. How should it be otherwise ? 
I have been myself the father of a 
family; I have been honoured with 
the intimacy of the wisest and best of 
kings, my late sovereign George III., 
and I can proudly shew an example 
of decorum to my pupils in my So- 
phia. Mrs. Smith, I have the hon- 
our of introducing to you my Lady 
Thrum.” 

The old lady would rise at this and 
make a gigantic courtesy, such a one 
as had begun the minuet at Rane- 
lagh fifty years ago; and, the intro- 
duction ended, Mrs. Smith would 
retire, after having seen the portraits 
of the princes, his late majesty’s 
snuff-box, and a piece of music which 
he used to play, noted by himself— 
Mrs. Smith, I say, would drive back 
to Baker Street delighted to think 
that her Frederica had secured so 
eligible and respectable a master. I 
forgot to say that, during the inter- 
view between Mrs. Smith and Sir 
George, the latter would be called out 
of his study by his black servant, and 
my Lady Thrum would take that 
opportunity of mentioning when he 
was knighted, and how he got his 
foreign order, and deploring the sad 
condition of other musical professors, 
and the dreadful immorality which 
sometimes arose in consequence of 
their laxness. Sir George was a good 
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deal engaged to dinners in the sea- 
son, and if invited to dine with a no- 
bleman, as he might possibly be on 
the day when Mrs. Smith requested 
the honour of his company, he would 
write back “that he should have had 
the sincerest happiness in waiting 
upon Mrs. Smith in Baker Street, if, 
previously, my Lord Tweedledale had 
not been so kind as to engage him.” 
This letter, of course shewn by Mrs. 
Smith to her friends, was received by 
them with proper respect ; and thus, 
in spite of age and new fashions, Sir 
George still reigned pre-eminent for a 
mile round Cavendish Square. By 
the young pupils of the Academy he 
was called Sir Charles Grandison, 
and, indeed, fully deserved this title 
on account of the “indomitable re- 
spectability” of his whole actions. 

It was under this gentleman that 
Morgiana made her début in public 
life. Ido not know what arrange- 
ments may have been made between 
Sir George Thrum and his pupil re- 
garding the profits which were to 
accrue to the former from engage- 
ments procured by him for the lat- 
ter; but there was, no doubt, an 
understanding between them. For 
Sir George, respectable as he was, 
had the reputation of being ex- 
tremely clever at a bargain; and 
Lady Thrum herself, in her great 
high-tragedy way, could purchase a 
pair of soles or select a leg of mutton 
with the best housekeeper in Lon- 
don. 

When, however, Morgiana had 
been for some six months under his 
tuition, he began for some reason or 
other to be exceedingly hospitable, 
and invited his friends to numerous 
entertainments, at one of which, as I 
have said, I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mrs. Walker. 

Although the worthy musician’s 
dinners were not good, the old knight 
has some excellent wine in his cellar, 
and his arrangement of his party 
deserves to be commended. 

For instance, he meets me and 
Bob Fitz-Urse in Pall Mall, at whose 
paternal house he was also a visitor. 
“My dear young gentlemen,” says 
he, “ will you come and dine with a 
poor musical composer? I have 
some comet-hock, and, what is more 
curious to you perhaps as men of 
wit, one or two of the great literary 
characters of London whom you 
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would like to see—quite curiosities, 
my dear young friends.” And we 
agreed to go. 

To the literary men he says, “I 
have a little quiet party at home, 
Lord Roundtowers, the Honourable 
Mr. Fitz-Urse of the Life Guards, 
and a few more. Can you tear 
yourself away from the war of wits, 
and take a quiet dinner with a few 
mere men about town? 

The literary men instantly pur- 
chase new satin stocks and white 
gloves, and are delighted to fancy 
themselves members of the world of 
fashion. Instead of inviting twelve 
Koyal Academicians, or a dozen au- 
thors, or a dozen men of science to 
dinner, as his Grace the Duke of 
——,, and the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert , are in the habit of 
doing once a-year, this plan of 
fusion is the one they should adopt. 
Not invite all artists, as they 
would invite all farmers to a rent- 
dinner; but they should have a 
proper commingling of artists and 
men of the world. There is one of 
the latter whose name is George 
Savage Fitz-Boodle, who——But let 
us return to Sir George Thrum. 

Fitz-Urse and I arrive at the dis- 
mal old house, and are conducted up 
the staircase by a black servant, who 
shouts out, “ Missa Fiss-Boodle—the 
Honourable Missa Fiss-Urse!” It was 
evident that Lady Thrum had in- 
structed the swirthy groom of the 
chambers (for there is nothing par- 
ticularly honourable in my friend 
Fitz's face that I know of, unless an 
abominable squint may be said to be 
so). Lady Thrum, whose figure is 
something like that of the shot-tower 
opposite Waterloo Bridge, makes a 
majestic inclination and a speech to 
signify her pleasure at receiving un- 
der her roof two of the children of 
Sir George’s best pupils. A lady in 
black velvet is seated by the old 
fireplace, with whom a stout gen- 
tleman in an exceedingly light coat 
and ornamental waistcoat is talking 
7 busily. “The great star of the 
night,” whispers our host. “ Mrs. 
Walker, gentlemen — the Ravens- 
wing! She is talking to the famous 
Mr. Slang of Theatre.” 

“Ts she a fine singer ?” says Fitz- 
Urse. “She's a very fine woman.” 

“* My dear young friends, you shall 
hear to-night! I, who have heard 
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every fine voice in Europe, confi- 
dently pledge my respectability that 
the Ravenswing is equal to them all. 
She has the graces, sir, of a Venus 
with the mind of a muse. She is a 
syren, sir, without the dangerous 
qualities of one. She is hallowed, 
sir, by her misfortunes as by her 
genius; and I am proud to think 
that my instructions have been the 
means of developing the wondrous 
qualities that were latent within her 
until now.” 

“You don’t say so?” says gobe- 
mouche Fitz-Urse. 

Having thus indoctrinated Mr. 
Fitz-Urse, Sir George takes another 
of his guests, and proceeds to work 
upon him, “ My dear Mr. Bludyer, 
how do you do? Mr. Fitz-Boodle, 
Mr. Bludyer, the brilliant and ac- 
complished wit, whose sallies in the 
Tomahawk delight us every Satur- 
day. Nay, no blushes, my dear sir ; 
you are very wicked, but oh! so 
pleasant. Well, Mr. Bludyer, I am 
glad to see you, sir, and hope you 
will have a favourable opinion of our 
genius, sir. As I was saying to Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle, she has the graces of a 
Venus with the mind of a muse. 
She is a syren, without the dangerous 
qualities of one,” &c. This little 
speech was made to half-a-dozen 
persons in the course of the evening 
—persons, for the most part, con- 
nected with the public journals or 
the theatrical world. There was 
Mr. Squinny, the editor of the 
Flowers of Fashion; Mr. Dermond | 
Mulligan, the poet, and reporter for 
a morning paper; and other worthies 
of their calling. For though Sir 
George is a respectable man, and as 
high-minded and moral an old gen- 
tleman as ever wore knee-buckles, he 
does not neglect the little arts of 
popularity, and can condescend to 
receive very queer company if need 
be. 

For instance, at the dinner-party 
at which [ had the honour of assist- 
ing, and at which on the right hand 
of Lady Thrum sat the obligé no- 
bleman, whom the Thrums were a 
great deal too wise to omit (the 
sight of a lord does good to us com- 
moners, or why else should we be so 
anxious to have one?). In the se- 
cond place of honour, and on her 
ladyship’s left hand, sat Mr. Slang, 
the manager of one of the theatres, 
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a gentleman whom my Lady Thrum 
would scarcely, but for a great neces- 
sity’s sake, have been induced to in- 
vite to her table. He had the ho- 
nour of leading Mrs. Walker to din- 
ner, who looked splendid in black 
velvet and a turban, full of health 
and smiles. 

Lord Roundtowers is an old gen- 
tleman who has been at the theatres 
five times a-week for these fifty 
years, a living dictionary of the stage, 
recollecting every actor and actress 
who has appeared upon it for a half 
century. He perfectly well remem- 
bered Miss Delaney in Morgiana ; he 
knew what had become of Ali Baba, 
and how Cassim had left the stage, 
and was now the keeper of a public- 
house. All this store of knowledge 
he kept quietly to himself, or only 
delivered in confidence to his next 
neighbour in the intervals of the 
banquet, which he enjoys prodi- 
giously. He lives at an hotel: if 


not invited to dine, eats a mutton 
chop very humbly at his club, and 
finishes his evening after the play at 
Crockford’s, whither he goes not for 
the sake of the play but of the sup- 


per there. He is described in the 
Court Guide as of Simmer’s Hotel, 
and of Roundtowers, County Cork. 
It is said that the round towers 
really exist. But he has not been 
in Ireland since the rebellion; and 
his property is so hampered with 
ancestral mortgages, and rent-charges, 
and annuities, that his income is 
barely sufficient to provide the mo- 
dest mutton-chop before alluded to. 
He has, any time these fifty years, 
lived in the wretchedest company in 
London, and is, withal, as harmless, 
mild, good-natured, innocent an old 
gentleman, as can readily be seen. 

“ Roundy,” shouts the elegant Mr. 
Slang across the table, with a voice 
which makes Lady Thrum shudder, 
“ Tuff, a glass of wine.” 

My lord replies meekly, “Mr. 
Slang, I shall have very much plea- 
sure. What shall it be?” 

“There is Madeira near you, my 
lord,” says my lady, pointing to a 
tall thin decanter of the fashion of 
the year. 

* Madeira! Marsala, by Jove, your 
ladyship means?” shouts Mr. Slang. 
“No, no, old birds are not caught 
with chaff. Thrum, old boy, let’s 
have some of your comet-hock.” 
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“ My Lady Thrum, I believe that 


is Marsala,” says the knight, blushing 
a little, in reply to a question from 
his Sophia. “ Ajax, the hock to Mr. 
Slang.” 

“I’m in that,” yells Mr. Bludyer 
from the end of the table. “My 
lord, P'll join you.” 

“Mr. , I beg your pardon—I 
shall be very happy to take wine 
with you, sir.” 

“It is Mr. Bludyer, the celebrated 
newspaper - writer,” whispers Lady 
Thrum. 

“ Bludyer, Bludyer? <A very 
clever man, I dare say. He has a 
very loud voice, and reminds me of 
Brett. Does your ladyship remem- 
ber Brett who played the Futhers at 
the Haymarket in 1802 ?” 

“What an old stupid Round- 
towers is !” says Slang, archly, nudg- 
ing Mrs. Walker in the side. “ How’s 
Walker, eh ?” 

“My husband is in the country,” 
replies Mrs. Walker, hesitatingly. 

“Gammon! J know where he is! 
Law bless you!—don’t blush. I’ve 
been there myself a dozen times. We 
are talking about quod, Lady Thrum. 
Were you ever in college ?” 

“T was at the Commemoration at 
Oxford in 1814, when the sovereigns 
were there, and at Cambridge when 
Sir George received his degree of 
Doctor of Music.” 

“ Laud, laud, that’s not the college 
we mean.” 

“There is also the college in 
Gower Street, where my grand- 
son F 

“This is the college in Queer 
Street, ma’am, haw, haw! Mulligan, 
you divole (in an Irish accent), a 
glass of wine with you. Wine, here, 
you waiter! What's your name, 
you black nigger? ’Possum up a 
rum-tree,eh? Fill him up. Dere 
c go” (imitating the Mandingo man- 
ner of speaking English). 

In this agreeable way would Mr. 
Slang rattle on, speedily making 
himself the centre of the conversa- 
tion, and addressing graceful famili- 
arities to all the gentlemen and ladies 
round him. And if his stories during 
dinner are such as to make ladies 
present look extremely awkward, 
when the ladies withdraw, he has a 
collection of tales with which he in- 
stantly commences, and which sur- 
passes all historiettes ever heard. 
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It was good to see how the little 
knight, the most moral and calm of 
men, was compelled to receive these 
stories, and the frightened air with 
which, at the conclusion of one of 
them, he would venture upon a com- 
mendatory grin. His lady, on her 
part, too, had been laboriously civil ; 
and, on the occasion on which I had 
the honour of meeting this gentle- 
man and Mrs. Walker, it was the 
latter who gave the signal for the 
withdrawing to the lady of the house, 
by saying, “I think, Lady Thrum, it 
is quite time for us to retire.” Some 
exquisite joke of Mr. Slang’s was the 
cause of this abrupt disappearance. 

“ Don’t go, Mrs. Walker,” says he, 
laying hold of her scarf; “don’t be 
-off yet. It’s only my fun.” But 
Morgiana left the room indignantly ; 
and, as they went up-stairs to the 
drawing-room, Lady Thrum_ took 
occasion to say, “ My dear, in the 
course of your profession you will 
have to submit to many such famili- 
arities on the part of persons of low 
breeding, such as I fear Mr. Slang is. 
But let me caution you against giving 
way to your temper as you did. Did 
you not perceive that J never al- 

owed him to see my inward dissatis- 
faction? And I make it a particular 
point that you should be very civil 
to him to-night. Your interests— 
our interests—depend on it.” 

“And are my interests to make 
me civil to a wretch like that ?” 

“ Mrs. Walker, would you wish to 
give lessons in morality and beha- 
viour to Lady Thrum ?” said the old 
lady, drawing herself up with great 
dignity. It was evident that she had 
a very strong desire indeed to conci- 
liate Mr. Slang; and hence I have 
no doubt that Sir George was to 
have a considerable share of Mor- 
giana’s earnings. 

Mr. Bludyer, the famous editor of 
The Tomahawk, whose jokes Sir 
George pretended to admire so much 
(Sir George, who never made a joke 
in his life), was a press bravo of 
considerable talent and no principle, 
and who, to use his own words, would 
“ back himself for a slashing article 
against any man in England!” He 
would not only write, but fight on a 
pinch, was a good scholar, and as 
savage in his manner as with his 
pen. Mr. Squinny is of exactly the 
opposite school, as delicate as milk 
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and water, harmless in his habits, 
fond of the flute when the state of 
his chest would allow him, a great 
practiser of waltzing and dancing in 
general, and in his journal mildly 
malicious. He never goes beyond 
the bounds of politeness, but manages 
to insinuate a great deal that is dis- 
agreeable to an author in the course 
of twenty lines of criticism. LPer- 
sonally he is quite respectable, and 
lives with two maiden aunts at 
Brompton. Nobody, on the contrary, 
knows where Mr. Bludyer lives. He 
has houses of call, mysterious taverns 
where he may be found at particular 
hours by those who need him, and 
where panting publishers are in the 
habit of hunting him up. For a 
bottle of wine and a guinea he will 
write a page of praise or abuse of any 
man living, or on any subject or on 
any line of politics. ‘ Hang it, sir,” 
says he, “ pay me enough and I will 
write down my own father!” Ac- 
cording to the state of his credit, he 
is dressed either almost in rags, or 
else in the extremest flush of fashion. 
With the latter attire he puts on a 
haughty and aristocratic air, and 
would slap a duke on the shoulder. 
If there is one thing more dangerous 
than to refuse to lend him a sum of 
money when he asks for it, it is to 
lend it to him, for he never pays, 
and never pardons a man to whom 
he owes. “ Walker refused to cash 
a bill for me,” he had been heard 
to say, “and I'll do for his wife 
when she comes out on the stage!” 
Mrs. Walker and Sir George Thrum 
were in an agony about the Zoma- 
hawk, hence the latter's invitation to 
Mr. Bludyer. Sir George was in a 
‘great tremor about the Flowers of 
Fashion, hence his invitation to Mr. 
Squinny. Mr. Squinny was intro- 
duced to Lord Roundtowers and Mr. 
Fitz-Urse as the most delightful and 
talented of our young men of genius ; 
and Fitz, who believes every thing 
any one tells him, was quite pleased 
to have the honour of sitting near 
the live editor of a paper. I have 
reason to think that Mr. Squinny 
himself was no less delighted, he 
looked incessantly to see that his 
neighbours’ plates were filled and 
their glasses not empty, and paid 
them every imaginable attention. I 
saw him giving his card to Fitz-Urse 
at the end of the second course. 
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No particular attention was paid 
to Mr. Desmond Mulligan. Political 
enthusiasm is his forte. He lives and 
writes inarapture. He is, of course, 
a member of an inn of court, antl 
greatly addicted to after-dinner 
speaking as a preparation for the 
bar, where as a young man of genius 
he hopes one day to shine. He is 
almost the only man to whom Bludyer 
is civil, for, if the latter will fight 
doggedly when there is a necessity 
for so doing, the former fights like 
an Irishman, and has a pleasure in 
it. He has been “ on the ground” I 
don’t know how many times, and 
quitted his country on account of a 
quarrel with government regarding 
certain articles published by him in 
the Phenix newspaper. With the 
third bottle, he becomes overpower- 
ingly great on the wrongs of Ireland, 
and at that period generally volun- 
teers a couple or more of Irish 
melodies, selecting the most melan- 
choly in the collection. At five in the 
afternoon you are sure to see him 
about the House of Commons, and he 
knows the Reform Club (he calls it 
the Refawrum) as well as if he were a 
member. It is curious for the con- 
templative mind to mark those mys- 
terious hangers-on of Irish members 
of parliament — strange runners and 
aides-de-camp which all the honour- 
able gentlemen appear to possess. 
Desmond, in his political capacity, is 
one of these, and, besides his calling 
as reporter to a newspaper, is “ our 
well-informed correspondent” of that 
famous Munster paper, the Green 
Flag of Skibbereen. 

With Mr. Mulligan’s qualities and 
history I only became subsequently 
acquainted. On the present evening 
he made but a brief stay at the 
dinner-table, being compelled by his 
professional duties to attend the 
House of Commons. 

The above formed the party with 
whom I had the honour to dine. 
What other repasts Sir George 
Thrum may have given, what assem- 
blies of men of mere science he may 
have invited to give their opinion 
regarding his prodigy, what other 
editors of papers he may have pacified 
or rendered favourable, who knows ? 
On the present occasion, we did not 
quit the dinner-table until Mr. Slang 
the manager was considerably excited 
by wine, and music had been heard 
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for some time in the drawing-room 
over-head during our absence. An 
addition had been made to the Thrum 
party by the arrival of several per- 
sons to spend the evening, —a man 
to play on the violin between the 
singing, a youth to play on the piano, 
Miss Horseman to sing with Mrs. 
Walker, and other scientific cha- 
racters. In a corner sat a red-faced 
old lady, of whom the mistress of the 
mansion took little notice; and a 
gentleman with a royal button, who 
blushed and looked exceedingly mo- 
dest. 

“ Hang me!” says Mr. Bludyer, 
who had perfectly good reasons for 
recognising Mr. Woolsey, and who 
on this day chose to assume his 
aristocratic air, “ there’s a tailor in 
the room! What do they mean by 
asking me to meet tradesmen ?” 

* Delaney, my dear,” cries Slang, 
entering the room with a reel, “ how’s 
your precious health ? Give us your 
hand! When are we to be married ? 
Make room for me on the sofa, that’s 
a duck !” 

“ Get along, Slang,” says Mrs. 
Crump, addressed by the manager 
by her maiden name (artists gene- 
rally drop the title of honour which 
people adopt in the world, and call 
ach other by their simple surnames) 
—“ get along, Slang, or I'll tell Mrs. 
S.!” The enterprising manager re- 
plies by sportively striking Mrs. 
Crump on the side a blow which 
causes a great giggle from the lady 
insulted, and a most good-humoured 
threat to box Slang’s ears. I fear 
very much that Morgiana’s mother 
thought Mr. Slang an exceedingly 
gentlemanlike and agreeable person ; 
besides, she was eager to have his 
good opinion of Mrs. Walker's sing- 
ing. 

The manager stretched himself out 
with much gracefulness on the sofa, 
supporting two little dumpy legs en- 
cased in varnished boots on a chair. 

“ Ajax, some tea to Mr. Slang,” 
said my lady, looking towards that 
gentleman with a countenance ex- 
pressive of some alarm, I thought. 

“ No; hang it! my lady,” roared 
he, “no tea for me! I'll tell you 
what though, Ajax, my boy, bring 
me some brandy and cold water, and 
set it here on the little table close by 
me.” 

“ Get every thing, Ajax, to make 
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Mr. Slang comfortable,” said our 
hostess, looking more and more en- 
raged ; and r Sir George, who 
had been locking up the wine in the 
dismal cellaret below stairs, was ob- 
liged to disappear again in order to 
fetch a bottle of brandy for the 
manager. 

“ That’s right, Ajax, my black 
prince!” exclaimed Slang, when the 
negro brought the required refresh- 
ment; “and now I suppose you'll 
be wanted in the orchestra yonder. 
Don’t Ajax play the cymbals, Sir 
George ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! very good—capital !” 
answered the knight, exceedingly 
frightened; “ but ours is not a 
military band. Miss Horseman, Mr. 
Craw, my dear Mrs. Ravenswing, 
shall we begin the trio? Silence, 
gentlemen, if you please, it is a little 
piece from my opera of the Brigand’s 
Bride. Miss Horseman takes the 
Page’s part, Mr. Craw is Stiletto the 
Brigand, my accomplished pupil is 
the Bride,” and the music began. 


“ The Bride. 
My heart with joy is beating, 
My eyes with tears are dim ; 


The Page. 
Her heart with joy is beating, 
Her eyes are fixed on him ; 


The Brigand. 
My heart with rage is beating, 
In blood my eye-balls swim !” 


What may have been the merits 
of the music or the singing, I, of 
course, cannot guess. Lady Thrum 
sat opposite the tea-cups, nodding 
her head and beating time very 
gravely. Lord Roundtowers, by her 
side, nodded his head, too, for awhile, 
and then fell asleep. I should have 
done the same but for the manager, 
whose actions were worthy of re- 
mark. He sung with all the three 
singers, and a great deal louder than 
any of them; he drank brandy and 
water, and offered his glass to Mrs. 
Crump (who gave him a nod, and 
took some, too); he shouted bravo! 
or hissed as he thought proper; he 
criticised all the points of Mrs. 
Walker's person. “She'll do, Crump, 
she'll do —a splendid arm — you'll 
see her eyes in the shilling alters! 
What sort of a foot has she? She's 
five feet three, if she’s an inch! 
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Bravo—slap up—capital —hurra !” 
and he concluded by saying, with 
the aid of the Ravenswing, he would 
put Ligonier’s nose out of joint! 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Slang al- 
most reconciled Lady Thrum to the 
abruptness of his manners, and even 
caused Sir George to forget that his 
chorus had been interrupted by the ob- 
streperous familiarity of the manager. 

“And what do you think, Mr. 
Bludyer,” said the tailor, delighted 
that his protégée should be thus 
winning all hearts, “ isn’t Mrs. 
Walker a tip-top singer, ey, sir ?” 

“T think she’s a very bad one, 
Mr. Woolsey!” said the illustrious 
author, ies to abbreviate all 
communications with a tailor to whom 
he owed forty pounds. 

“ Then, sir,” says Mr. Woolsey, 
fiercely, “ '11—I'll thank you to pay 
me my little bill!” 

It is true there was no connexion 
between Mrs. Walker's singing and 
Woolsey’s little bill ; that the “ Then, 
sir,” was perfectly illogical on Wool- 
sey’s part, but it was a very happy 
hit for the future fortunes of Mrs. 
Walker. Who knows what would 
have come of her début but for that 
“ Then, sir,” and whether a “ smash- 
ing article from the Tomahawk might 
not have ruined her for ever ? 

“Are you a relation of Mrs. 
Walker's,” said Mr. Bludyer, in 
reply to the angry tailor. 

* What’s that to you, whether I 
am or not?” replied W oolsey, fiercely. 
“ But I’m the friend of Mrs. Walker, 
sir; proud am I to say so, sir; and, 
as the poet says, sir, ‘a little learning’s 
a dangerous thing,’ sir; and I think 
a man who don’t pay his bills may 
keep his tongue quiet at least, sir, 
and not abuse a lady, sir, whom 
every body else praises, sir. You 
shan’t humbug me any more, sir; 
you shall hear from my attorney 
to-morrow, so mark that!” 

“ Hush, my dear Mr. Woolsey,” 
cried the literary man, “ don’t make 
a noise, come into this window; is 
Mrs. Walker really a friend of yours?” 

* T’ve told you so, sir.” 

“ Well, in that case, I shall do 
my utmost toserve her; and, look you, 
Woolsey, any article you choose to 
send about her to The Tomahawk I 
promise you [ll put in.” 

“ Will you though? then we'll 
say nothing about the little bill.” 
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*“ You may do on that point,” an- 
swered Bludyer, haughtily, “ exactly 
as you please. I am not to be fright- 
ened from my duty, mind that; and 
mind, too, that I can write a slashing 
article better than any man in Eng- 
land : I could crush her by ten lines.” 

The tables were now turned, and 
it was Woolsey’s turn to be alarmed. 

“ Pooh, pooh! I was angry,” said 
he, “ because you abused Mrs. 
Walker, who’s an angel on earth; 
but I’m very willing to apologise. 
I say—come—let me take your mea- 
sure for some new clothes, eh! Mr. B.?” 

“Tl come to your shop,” an- 
swered the literary man, quite ap- 
peased. ‘“ Silence! they're begin- 
ning another song.” 

The songs, which I don’t attempt 
to describe (and, upon my word and 
honour, as far as J can understand 
matters, I believe, to this day, that 
Mrs. Walker was only an ordinary 
singer), the songs lasted a great deal 
longer than I liked, but I was nailed, 
as it were, to the spot, having agreed 
to sup at Knightsbridge barracks 
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with Fitz-Urse, whose carriage was 
ordered at eleven o'clock. 

“ My dear Mr. Fitz-Boodle,” said 
our old host to me, “ you can do me 
the greatest service in the world.” 

“ Speak, sir!” said I. 

“ Will you ask your honourable 
and gallant friend, the captain, to 
drive home Mr. Squinny to Bromp- 
ton ?” 

“ Can't Mr. Squinny get a cab?” 
Sir George looked particularly arch. 

“ Generalship, my dear young 
friend,—a little chen generalship. 
Mr. Squinny will not give much for 
my opinion of my pupil, but he will 
value very highly the opinion of the 
Honourable Mr. Fitz-Urse.” 

For a moral man, was not the 
little knight a clever fellow? He 
had bought Mr. Squinny for a dinner 
worth ten shillings, and for a ride in 
a carriage with a lord’s son. Squin- 
ny was carried to Brompton, and 
set down at his aunt’s door, delighted 
with his new friends, and exceedingly 
sick with a cigar they had made him 
smoke. 


Cuapter VIII. 


IN WHICH MR. WALKER SHEWS GREAT PRUDENCE AND FORBEARANCE, 


The describing of all these persons 
does not advance Morgiana’s story 
much. But, perhaps, some country 
readers are not acquainted with the 
class of persons by whose printed 
opinions they are guided, and are 
simple enough to imagine that mere 
merit will make a reputation on the 
stage or elsewhere. The making of 
a theatrical success is a much more 
complicated and curious thing than 
such persons fancy it to be. Im- 
mense are the pains taken to get a 
good word from Mr. This of the 
Star, or Mr. That of the Courier, 
to propitiate the favour of the critic 
of the day, and get the editors of 
the metropolis into a good humour, 
—above all, to have the name 
of the party to be puffed perpetu- 
ally before the public. Artists 
cannot be advertised like Macassar 
oil or blacking, and they want it to 
the full as much; hence endless in- 
genuity must be practised in order 
to keep the popular attention 
awake. Suppose a great actor 
moves from London to Windsor, the 
Brentford Champion must state, 
“That yesterday Mr. Blazes and 


suite passed rapidly through our 
city; the celebrated comedian is 
engaged, we hear, at Windsor, to 
give some of his inimitable readings 
of our great national bard to the 
most illustrious audience in the realm.” 
This piece of intelligence the Ham- 
mersmith Observer will question the 
next week, as thus: —“ A contem- 
porary, the Brentford Champion, says 
that Blazes is engaged to give Shak- 
spearean readings, at Windsor, to 
‘the most illustrious audience in the 
realm.’ We question this fact very 
much, we would, indeed, that it were 
true; but the most illustrious audience 
in the realm prefers foreign melodies 
to the native wood-notes wild of the 
sweet song-bird of Avon. Mr. Blazes 
is simply gone to Eton, where his 
son, Master Massinger Blazes, is suf- 
fering, we regret to hear, under a 
severe attack of the chicken-pox. 
This complaint (incident to youth) 
has raged, we understand, with fright- 
ful virulence in Eton School.” 

And if, after the above paragraphs, 
some London paper chooses to at- 
tack the folly of the provincial press, 
which talks of Mr. Blazes, and chro- 
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nicles his movements, as if he were 
a crowned head, what harm is done ? 
Blazes can write in his own name to 
the London journal, and say that it 
is not Ais fault if provincial journals 
choose to chronicle his movements, 
and that he was far from wishing 
that the afflictions of those who are 
dear to him should form the subject 
of public comment, and be held up to 
public ridicule. “ We had no in- 
tention of hurting the feelings of an 
estimable public servant,” writes the 
editor; “and our remarks on the 
chicken-pox were general, not per- 
sonal. Wesincerely trust that Mas- 
ter Massinger Blazes has recovered 
from that complaint, and that he 
may pass through the measles, the 
hooping-cough, the fourth form, and 
all other diseases to which youth is 
subject, with comfort to himself, and 
credit to his parents and teachers.” 
At his next appearance on the stage 
after this controversy, a British pub- 
lic calls for Blazes three times after 
the play, and somehow there is sure 
to be some one with a laurel-wreath 
in a stage-box, who flings that chap- 
let at the inspired artist's feet. 

I don’t know how it was, but be- 


fore the début of Morgiana the Eng- 
lish press began to heave and throb 
in a convulsive manner, as if indi- 
cative of the near birth of some great 


thing. For instance, you read in 
one paper,— 


* Anecdote of Karl Maria von Weber. 
—When the author of Oberon was in 
England, he was invited by a noble duke 
to dinner, and some of the most cele- 
brated of our artists were assembled to 
meet him. The signal being given to 
descend to the sulle-a-manger, the German 
composer was invited by his noble host 
(a bachelor) to lead the way. ‘ Is it 
not the fashion in your country,’ said he, 
simply, ‘ for the man of the first eminence 
to take the first place? Here is one whose 
genius entitles him to be first any where.’ 
And, so saying, he pointed to our ad- 
mirable English composer, Sir George 
Thrum. The two musicians were friends 
to the last, and Sir George has still the 
identical piece of rosin which the author 
of the Freischutz gave him.” —The Moon 
(morning paper), 2d June. 


“* George IIT. a Composer.—Sir George 
Thrum has in his possession the score of 
an air, the words from Samson Agonistes, 
an autograph of the late revered monarch. 
We hear that that excellent English 
composer has in store for us not only an 
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opera, but a pupil, with whose transcend. 
ant merits the élite of our aristucracy are 
already familiar.” —Ibid, June 5. 


** Music with a Vengeance.—The march 
to the sound of which the 49th and 75th 
regiments rushed up the breach of Bada- 
joz was the celebrated air from Britons 
Alarmed ; or, the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
by our famous English composer, Sir 
George Thrum. Marshal Davoust said 
that the French line never stood when 
that air was performed to the charge of 
the bayonet. We hear the veteran mu- 
sician has an opera now about to appear, 
and have no doubt that Old England will 
now, as then, shew its superiority over 
all foreign opponents.” — Albion. 


** We have been accused of preferring 
the produit of the étranger to the talent 
of our own native shores ;—but those who 
speak so little know us. We are fanatici 
par la musica wherever it be, and wel. 
come merit dans chaque pays du monde. 
What do we say? La mérite n’a point 
de pays, as Napoleon said; and Sir 
George Thrum (Chevalier de l’ordre de 
Elephant et Chateau, de Panama) 
is a maestro, whose fame appartient a 
V Europe. 

“« We have just heard the lovely éléve, 
whose rare qualities the cavaliere has 
brought to perfection,—we have heard 
Tue Ravenswine (pourquoi cacher un 
nom que demain un monde va saluer), and 
a creature more beautiful and gifted 
never bloomed before dans nos climats. 
She sung the delicious duet of the ‘ Na- 
bucodonosore,’ with Count Pizzicato, 
with a bellezza, a grandesza, a raggio, that 
excited in the bosom of the audience a 
corresponding furore : her schersando was 
exquisite, though we confess we thought 
the concluding fioritura in the passage in 
y flat a leetle, a very leetle sporsata. 
Surely the words, 


* Giorno d’errore 
Delire dolore, 
Nabucodonosore,’ 


should be given andante, and not con 
strepito: but this is a faute bien légére in 
the midst of such unrivalled excellence, 
and only mentioned here that we may 
have something to criticise. 

“ We hear that the enterprising im- 
presario of one of the royal theatres has 
made an engagement with the Diva ; and, 
if we have a regret, itis that she should 
be compelled to sing in the unfortunate 
language of our rude northern clime, 
which does not préter itself near so well 
to the bocca of the cantatrice as do the 
mellifiuous accents ofthe Lingua Toscana, 
the langue par excellence of song. 

“The Ravenswing’s voice is & mag- 
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nificent contra-basso of nine octaves,’’ 
&c.—F lowers of Fashion, June 10. 


*« Old Thrum, the composer, is bring- 
ing out an opera and a pupil. The 
opera is good, the pupil first-rate. The 
opera will do much more than compete 
with the infernal twaddle and disgusting 
slip-slop of Donizetti, and the milk-and- 
water fools who imitate him: it will 
(and we ask the readers of The Toma. 
hawk, were we Ever mistaken?) surpass 
all these ; it is good, of downright Eng- 
lish stuff. The airs are fresh and pleas. 
ing, the choruses large and noble, the 
instrumentation solid and rich, the 
music is carefully written. We wish 
old Thrum and his opera well. 

‘* His pupil is a sure carp, a splendid 
woman, and a splendid singer. She is 
so handsome that she might sing as much 
out of tune as Miss Ligonier, and the 
public would forgive her; and sings so 
well, that were she as ugly as the afore- 
said Ligonier, the audience would listen 
to her. The Ravenswing, that is her 
fantastical theatrical name (ber real name 
is the same with that of a notorious 
scoundrel in the Fleet, who invented the 
Panama swindle, the Pontine marshes’ 
swindle, the soap swindle—how are you 
off for soap now, Mr. W-lk-r?) the Ra- 
venswing, we say, will po. Slang has 
engaged her at thirty guineas per week, 
and she appears next month in Thrum’s 
opera, of which the words are written by 
a great ass with some talent, we mean 
Mr. Mulligan. 

“There is a foreign fool in the Flowers 
of Fashion who is doing his best to dis- 
gust the public by his filthy flattery. It 
is enough to make one sick, Why is the 
foreign beast not kicked out of the pa- 
per ?”—The Tomahawk, June 17. 


The three first “ anecdotes” were 
supplied by Mulligan to his paper, 
with many others which need not here 
be repeated ; he kept them up with 
amazing energy and variety. Anec- 
dotes of Sir George Thrum met you 
unexpectedly in queer corners of 
country papers; puffs of the English 
school of music appeared perpetually 
in “notices to correspondents” in the 
Sunday prints, some of which Mr. 
Slang commanded, and in others 
over which the indefatigable Mulli- 
gan had a control. This youth was 
the soul of the little conspiracy for 
raising Morgiana into fame; and 
humble as he is, and great and re- 
spectable as is Sir George Thrum, it 
is my belief that the Ravenswing 
would never have been the Ravens- 
wing she is but for the ingenuity and 
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energy of the honest Hibernian re- 
porter. 

It is only the business of the great 
man who writes the leading articles 
which appear in the large type of the 
daily papers to compose those asto- 
nishing pieces of eloquence; the 
other parts of the paper are left to 
the ingenuity of the sub-editor, whose 
duty it is to select paragraphs, reject 
or receive horrid accidents, police 
reports, &c.; with which, occupied 
as he is in the exercise of his tre- 
mendous functions, the editor himself 
cannot be expected to meddle. The 
fate of Europe is his province, the 
rise and fall of empires, and the 
great questions of state, demand 
the editor’s attention: the humble 
puff, the paragraph about the last 
murder, or the state of the crops, 
or the sewers in Chancery Lane, 
is confided to the care of the sub; 
and it is curious to see what a 
prodigious number of Irishmen exist 
among the sub-editors of London. 
When the liberator enumerates the 
services of his countrymen, how the 
battle of Fontenoy was won by the 
Trish brigade, how the battle of Wa- 
terloo would have been lost but for 
the Irish regiments, and enumerates 
other acts for which we are indebted 
to Milesian heroism and genius,—he 
ought at least to mention the Irish 
brigade of the press, and the amazing 
services they do to this country. 

The truth is, the Irish reporters and 
soldiers appear to do their duty right 
well; and my friend Mr. Mulligan is 
one ofthe former. Having the inter- 
ests of his opera and the Ravenswing 
strongly at Senet, and being amongst 
his brethren an exceedingly popular 
fellow, he managed matters so that 
never a day passed but some para- 
graph appeared somewhere regarding 
the new singer, in whom, for their 
countryman’s sake, all his brother 
reporters and sub-editors felt an in- 
terest. 

These puffs, destined to make 
known to all the world the merits of 
the Ravenswing, of course had an 
effect upon a gentleman very closely 
connected with that lady, the respect- 
able prisoner in the Fleet, Captain 
Walker. As long as he received his 
weekly two guineas from Mr. Wool- 
sey, and the occasional half-crowns 
which his wife could spare in her al- 
most daily visits to him, he had never 
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troubled himself to inquire what her 
pursuits were, and had allowed her 
(though the worthy woman longed 
with all her might to betray herself) 
to keep her secret. He was far from 
thinking, indeed, that his wife would 
prove such a treasure to him. 

But when the voice of Fame and 
the columns of the public journals 
brought him each day some new 
story regarding the merits, genius, 
and beauty, of the Ravenswing ; when 
rumours reached him that she was the 
favourite pupil of Sir George Thrum; 
when she brought him five guineas 
after singing at the Philharmonic 
(other five the good soul had spent 
in purchasing some smart new cock- 
ades, hats, cloaks, and laces, for her 
little son); when, finally, it was said 
that Slang, the great manager, offered 
her an engagement at thirty guineas 
per week, Mr. Walker became ex- 
ceedingly interested in his wife's 
proceedings, of which he demanded 
from her the fullest explanation. 

Using his marital authority, he 
absolutely forbade Mrs. Walker's 
appearance on the public stage: he 
wrote to Sir George Thrum a letter 
expressive of his highest indignation 
that negotiations so important should 
ever have been commenced without 
his authorisation ; and he wrote to 
his dear Slang (for these gentlemen 
were very intimate, and in the course 
of his transactions as an agent Mr. 
W. had had many dealings with Mr. 
§.), asking his los Slang whether 
the latter thought his friend Walker 
would be so green as to allow his 
wife to appear on the stage, and he 
remain in prison with all his debts 
on his head ? 

And it was a curious thing now to 
behold how eager those very cre- 
ditors who but yesterday (and with 
perfect correctness) had denounced 
Mr. Walker as a swindler ; who had 
refused to come to any composition 
with him, and had sworn never to 
release him ; how they on a sudden 
became quite eager to come to an ar- 
rangement with him, and offered, 
nay, begged and prayed him, to go 
free,—only giving them his own and 


Mrs. Walker’s acknowledgment of 


their debt, with a promise that a part 
of the lady’s salary should be de- 
voted to the payment of the claim. 
“The lady’s salary!” said Mr. 
Walker, indignantly, to these gentle- 
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men and their attorneys. “ Do you 
suppose I will allow Mrs. Walker to 
go on the stage ?—do you suppose I 
am such a fool as to sign bills to the 
full amount of these claims against 
me, when in a few months more I 
can walk out of prison without pay- 
ing a shilling? Gentlemen, you 
take Howard Walker for an idiot. I 
like the Fleet, and rather than pay 
T'll stay here for these ten years.” 

In other words, it was the captain’s 
determination to make some advan- 
tageous bargain for himself with his 
creditors and the gentlemen who 
were interested in bringing forward 
Mrs. Walker on the stage. And 
who can say that in so determining 
he did not act with laudable pru- 
dence and justice ? 

“ You do not, surely, consider, my 
very dear sir, that half the amount 
of Mrs. Walker's salaries is too much 
for my immense trouble and pains in 
teaching her?” cried Sir George 
Thrum (who, in reply to Walker's 
note, thought it most prudent to wait 
personally on that gentleman.) “ Re- 
member that I am the first master in 
England ; that I have the best inte- 
rest in England; that I can bring 
her out at the Palace, and at every 
concert and musical festival in Eng- 
land ; that I am obliged to teach her 
every single note that she utters; 
and that without me she could no 
more sing a song than her little baby 
could walk without its nurse.” 

“T believe about half what you 
say,” said Mr. Walker. 

“ My dear Captain Walker! 
would you question my integrity ? 
Who was it that made Mrs. Milling- 
ton’s fortune,—the celebrated Mrs. 
Millington, who has now got a hun- 
dred thousand pounds? Who was 
it that brought out the finest tenor 
in Europe, Poppleton? Ask the 
Musical World, ask those great artists 
themselves, and they will tell you 
they owe their reputation, their for- 
tune, to Sir George Thrum.” 

“It isvery likely,” replied the cap- 
tain, coolly. “ You area good master, 
I dare say, Sir George; but I am not 
going to article Mrs. Walker to you 
for three years, and sign her articles 
in the Fleet. Mrs. Walker shan’t 
sing till I'm a free man, that’s flat ; 
if I stay here till you're dead she 
shan’t.” 

“ Gracious powers, sir!” exclaimed 
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Sir George, “do you expect me to 
pay your debts ?” 

* Yes, old boy,” answered the cap- 
tain, “and to give me something hand- 
some in hand, too; and that’s my 
ultimatum: and so I wish you good 
morning, for I'm engaged to play a 
match at tennis below.” 

This little interview exceedingly 
frightened the worthy knight, who 
went home to his lady ina “delirious 
state of alarm occasioned by the au- 
dacity of Captain Walker. 

Mr. Slang’s interview with him 
was scarcely more satisfactory. He 
owed, he said, four thousand pounds. 
His creditors might be brought to 
compound for five shillings in the 
pound, He would not consent to 
allow his wife to make a single en- 
gagement until the creditors were 
satisfied, and until he had a hand- 
some sum in hand to begin the world 
with. “Unless my wife comes out, 
you'll be in the Gazette yourself, you 
know you will. So you may take 
her or leave her, as you think fit.” 

“ Let her sing one night as a trial,” 
said Mr. Slang. 

“If she sings one night, the cre- 
ditors will want their money in full,” 
replied the captain. “I shan’t let her 


labour, poor thing, for the profit of 


those scoundrels!” added the pri- 
soner, with much feeling. And 
Slang left him with a much greater 
respect for Walker than he had ever 
before possessed. Ile was struck 
with the gallantry of the man who 
could triumph over misfortunes, nay, 


make misfortune itself an engine of 


good luck. 

Mrs. Walker was instructed in- 
stantly to have a severe sore throat. 
The journals in Mr. Slang’s interest 
deplored this illness pathetically ; 


while the papers in the interest of 


the opposition theatre magnified it 
with great malice. “The new 
singer,” said one, “ the great wonder 

which Slang promise xd us, is as hoarse 
as a raven! “Dr, Thorax pro- 
nounces,” wrote another paper, “ that 
the quinsy, which has suddenly pro- 
strated Mrs. Ravenswing, whose sing- 
ing at the Philharmonic, previous to 
her appearance at the T. R » OX- 
cited so much applause, has destroyed 
the lady’s voice for ever. We luckily 
need no other prima donna, when 
that place, as nightly thousands ac- 
knowledge, is held by Miss Ligonier, 
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The Leoker-on said, “ That although 
some well-informed contemporaries 
had declared Mrs. W. Ravenswing’s 
complaint to be a quinsy, others, on 
whose authority they could equally 
rely, had pronounced it to be a con- 
sumption. At all events, she was in 
an exceedingly dangerous state, from 
which though we do not expect, we 
heartily trust she may recover. 
Opinions differ as to the merits of 
this lady, some saying that she was 
altogether inferior to. Miss Ligonier, 
while other connoisseurs declare the 
latter lady to be by no means so 
accomplished a person. This point, 
we fear,” continued the Looker-on, 
“can never now be settled, unless, 
which we fear is improbable, Mrs. 
Ravenswing should ever so far re- 
cover as to be able to make her 
début; and even then, the new singer 
will not have a fair chance unless 
her voice and strength shall be fully 
restored. ‘This information, which 
we have from exclusive resources, 
may be relied on,” concluded the 
Looker-on, “as authentic.” 


It was Mr. Walker himself, that 


artful and audacious Fleet prisoner, 


who concocted those very paragraphs 
against his wife's health which ‘ap- 
peared in the journals of the Ligo- 
nier party. The partisans of that 
lady were delighted, the creditors of 
Mr. Walker astounded, at reading 
them. Even Sir George Thrum was 
taken in, and came to the Fleet 
prison in considerable alarm. 

“Mum's the word, my good sir!” 
said Mr. Walker. ‘“ Now is the time 
to make arrangements with the cre- 
ditors.” 


Well, these arrangements were 
finally made. It does not matter 
how many shillings in the pound 
satisfied the rapacious creditors of 
Morgiana’s husband. But it is cer- 
tain that her voice returned to her 
all of a sudden upon the captain’s 
release. The papers of the Mulligan 
faction again trumpeted her per- 
fections; the agreement with Mr. 
Slang was concluded ; that with Sir 
George Thrum the great composer 
satisfactorily arranged ; and the new 
opera underlined in immense capitals 
in the bills, and put in rehearsal with 
immense expenditure on the part of 
the scene-painter and costumier. 

Need we tell with what triumphant 

Z 
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success the Brigand’s Bride was 
received? All the Irish sub-editors 
the next morning took care to have 
such an account of it as made Miss 
Ligonier and Baroski die with envy. 
All the reporters who could spare 
time were in the boxes to support 
their friend’s work. All the jour- 
neymen tailors of the establishment 
of Lindsey, Woolsey, and Co., had 
pit tickets given to them, and ap- 
plauded with all their might. All 
Mr. Walker's friends of the Regent 
Club lined the side-boxes with white 
kid gloves; and in a little box by 
themselyes sat Mrs. Crump and Mr. 
Woolsey, a great deal too much agi- 
tated to applaud—so agitated, that 
Woolsey even forgot to fling down 
the bouquet he had brought for the 
Ravenswing. 

But there was no lack of those 
horticultural ornaments. The the- 
atre servants wheeled away a wheel- 
barrow full (which were flung on the 
stage the next night over again); 
and Morgiana blushing, panting, 
weeping, was led off by Mr. Popple- 
ton, the eminent tenor, who had 
crowned her with one of the most 
conspicuous of the chaplets. 

Ilere she flew to her husband, and 
flung her arms round his neck. He 
was “flirting behind the side-scenes 
with Mademoiselle Flicflac, who had 
been dancing in the divertissement ; 
and was probably the only man in 
the theatre of those who witnessed 
the embrace that did not care for it. 
Even Slang was affected, and said 
with perfect sincerity that he wished 
he had been in Walker's place. The 
manager's fortune was made, at least 
for the season. He acknowledged so 
much to Walker, who took a week’s 
salary for his wife in advance that 
very night. 

There was, as usual, a grand sup- 
per in the green-room. The terrible 


Mr. Bludyer appeared in a new coat of 


the well-known Woolsey cut, and the 
little tailor himself and Mrs. Crump 
were not the least happy of the party. 
But when the Ravenswing took Wool- 
sey’s hand, and said she never would 
have been there but for him, Mr. 
Walker looked very grave, and 
hinted to her that she must not, in 
her position, encourage the atten- 
tions of persons in that rank of life. 
“T shall pay,” said he, “ proudly 
every farthing that is owing to Mr. 
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Woolsey, and shall employ him for 
the future. But you understand, my 
love, that one cannot at one’s own 
table reccive one’s own tailor.” 

Slang proposed Morgiana’s health 
in a tremendous speech, which elicited 
cheers, and laughter, and sobs, such 
as only managers have the art of 
drawing from the theatrical gentle- 
men and ladies in their employ. It 
was observed, especially among the 
chorus-singers at the bottom of the 
table, that their emotion was intense. 
They had a meeting the next day 
and voted a piece of plate to Adol- 
phus Slang, Esq. for his eminent ser- 
vices in the cause of the drama. 

Walker returned thanks for his 
lady. That was, he said, the proudest 
moment of his life. He was proud 
to think that he had educated her for 
the stage, happy to think that his 
sufferings had not been vain, and 
that his exertions in her behalf were 
crowned with full success. In her 
name and his own he thanked the 
company, and sat down and was once 
more particularly attentive to Made- 
moiselle Flicflac. 

Then came an oration from Sir 
George Thrum, in reply to Slang’s 
toast to him. It was very much to 
the same effect as the speech by 
Walker, the two gentlemen attri- 
buting to themselves individually the 
merit of bringing out Mrs. Walker. 
Ile concluded by stating that he 
should always hold Mrs. Walker as 
the daughter of his heart, and to the 
last moment of his life should love 
and cherish her. It is certain that 
Sir George was exceedingly elated 
that night, and would have been 
scolded by his lady on his return 
home but for the triumph of the 
evening. 

Mulligan’s speech of thanks, as 
author of the Brigand’s Bride, was, it 
must be confessed, extremely tedious. 
It seemed there would be no end to 
it; when he got upon the subject of 
Ireland especially, which somehow 
was found to be intimately connected 
with the interests of music and the 
theatre. Even the choristers pooh- 
poohed this speech, coming though it 
did from the successful author, whose 
songs of wine, love, and battle, they 
had been repeating that night. 

The Brigand’s Bride ran for many 
nights. Its choruses were tuned on 
the organs of the day. Morgiana’s 
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airs “the Rose upon my balcony” 
and “the Lightning on the Cataract” 
(recitative and scena) were on every 
body’s lips, and brought so many 
guineas to Sir George Thrum that he 
was encouraged to have his portrait 
engraved, which still may be seen in 
the music-shops. Not many per- 
sons, I believe, bought proof impres- 
sions of the plate, price two guineas ; 
whereas, on the contrary, all the 
young clerks in banks, and all the 
fast young men of the universities, 
had pictures of the Ravenswing in 
their apartments—as Biondetta (the 
brigand’s bride), as Zelyma (in the 
Nuptials of Benares), as Barbareska 
(in the Mine of Tobolsk), and in all 
her famous characters. In the latter 
she disguises herself as an uhlan, in 
order to save her father, who is in 
prison; and the Ravenswing looked 
so fascinating in this costume in pan- 
taloons and yellow boots, that Slang 
was for having her instantly in Cap- 
tain Macheath, whence arose their 
quarrel. 

She was replaced at Slang’s theatre 
by Snooks, the rhinoceros-tamer, with 
his breed of wild buffaloes. Their 
success was immense. Slang gave a 
supper, at which all his company 
burst into tears, and assembling in 
the green-room next day, they, as 
usual, voted a piece of plate to Adol- 
phus Slang, Esq. for his eminent ser- 
vices to the drama. 

In the Captain Macheath dispute 
Mr. Walker would have had his wife 
yield; but on this point, and for 
once, she disobeyed her husband and 
left the theatre. And when Walker 
cursed her (according to his wont) 
for her abominable selfishness and 
disregard of his property, she burst 
into tears and said she had spent but 
twenty guineas on herself and baby 
during the year, that her theatrical 
dressmaker’s bills were yet unpaid, 
and that she had never asked him 
how much he spent on that odious 
French figurante. 

All this was true, except about 
the French figurante. Walker, as 
the lord and master, received all 
Morgiana’s earnings, and spent them 
as a gentleman should. He gave 
very neat dinners at a cottage in the 
Regent's Park (Mr. and Mrs. Walker 
lived in Green Street, Grosvenor 
Square), he played a good deal at the 
Regent; but for the French jfigu- 
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rante, it must be confessed, that Mrs. 
Walker was in a sad error; that lady 
and the captain had parted long ago ; 
it was Madame Dolores de Tras-os- 
Montes who inhabited the cottage in 
St. John’s Wood now. 

But if some little errors of this 
kind might be attributable to the 
captain, on the other hand, when his 
wife was in the provinces he was the 
most attentive of husbands ; made all 
her bargains, and received every 
shilling before he would permit her 
to sing a note. Thus he prevented 
her from being cheated, as a person of 
her easy temper, doubtless, would 
have been, by designing managers 
and needy concert-givers. ‘They al- 
ways travelled with four horses ; and 
Walker was adored in every one of 
the principal hotels in England. The 
waiters flew at his bell. The cham- 
bermaids were afraid he was a sad 
naughty man, and thought his wife 
no such great beauty; the landlords 
preferred him to any duke. He 
never looked at their bills, not he! 
In fact, his income was at least four 
jae, a-year for some years of his 
ife. 

Master Woolsey Walker was put 
to Dr. Wapshot’s seminary, whence, 
after many disputes on the doctor's 
part as to getting his half-year’s ac- 
counts paid, and after much com- 
plaint of ill-treatment on the little 
boy’s side, he was withdrawn, and 
placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Swishtail, at Turnham Green ; 
where all his bills are paid by his 
godfather, now the head of the firm 
of Woolsey and Co. 

As a gentleman, Mr. Walker still 
declines to see him; but he has not, 
as far as I have heard, paid the sums 
of money which he threatened to re- 
fund ; and, as he is seldom at home, 
the worthy tailor can come to Green 
Street at his leisure; and he, and 
Mrs. Crump, and Mrs. Walker, often 
take the omnibus to Brentford, and a 
cake with them to little Woolsey at 
school; to whom the tailor says he 
will leave every shilling of his pro- 
perty: 

The Walkers have no other chil- 
dren ; but when she takes her airing 
in the Park, she always turns away 
at the sight of a low phacton, in 
which sits a woman with rouged 
cheeks, and a great number of over- 
dressed children with a French bonne, 
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whose name, I am given to under- 
stand, is Madame Dolores de Tras- 
os-Montes. Madame de ‘Tras-os- 
Montes always puts a great gold 
glass to her eye as the Ravenswing’s 
carriage passes, and looks into it 
with a sneer. The two coachmen 
used always to exchange queer winks 
at each other in the ring; until 
Madame de ‘Tras-os-Montes lately 
adopted a tremendous chasseur, with 
huge whiskers and a green and gold 
livery; since which time the for- 
merly-named gentlemen do not re- 
coguise each other. 

The Ravenswing’s life is one of 
perpetual triumph on the stage; 
and, as every one of the fashionable 
men about town have been in love 
with her, you may fancy what a 
pretty character she has. Lad 
Ihrum would die sooner than spea 
to that unhappy young woman ; and, 
in fact, the oes have a new pu- 
pil, who is a syren without the dan- 
gerous qualities of one, who has the 
person of a Venus and the mind of a 
Muse, and who is coming out at one 
of the theatres immediately. Baroski 
says, “ De liddle Rafenschwing is just 
as font of me as effer!” People are 
very shy about receiving her in so- 
ciety ; and when she goes to sing at 
a concert, Miss Prim starts up, and 
skurries off in a state of the greatest 
alarm, lest “that person” should 
speak to her. 

Walker is yoted a good, easy, rat- 
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tling, gentlemanly fellow, and no- 
body’s enemy but his own. His 
wife, they say, is dreadfully extrava- 
gant ; and, indeed, since his marriage, 
and, in spite of his wife’s large in- 
come, he has been in the Bench 
several times, but she signs some bills 
and he comes out again, and is as 
gay and genial asever. All mercan- 
tile speculations he has wisely long 
since given up; he likes to throw a 
main of an evening, as I have said, 
and to take his couple of bottles at 
dinner. On Friday he attends at the 
theatre for his wife’s salary, and 
transacts no other business during 
the week. He grows exceedingly 
stout, dyes his hair, and has a bloated 
purple look about the nose and 
cheeks, very different from that which 
first charmed the heart of Morgiana. 

By the way, Eglantine has been 
turned out of the Bower of Bloom, 
and now keeps a shop at Tunbridge 
Wells. Going down thither last 
year without a razor, I asked a fat, 
seedy man, lolling in a faded nankeen 
jacket at the door of a tawdry little 
shop in the Pantiles, to shave me. 
He said in reply, “ Sir, I do not 
practise that branch of the profes- 
sion !” and turned back into the little 
shop. It was Archibald Eglantine. 
But in the wreck of his fortunes, he 
still has his captain's uniform, and his 
grand cross of the order of the Ele- 
phant and Castle of Panama. 


a ee 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Ge TITZ-BOODLE, ESQ. TO 0. YORKE, ESQ. 


Zum Trierischen Hof, Coblenz, July 10, 1843. 
My pear Yorxe,—The story of the Ravenswing was written a long 
time since, and I never could account for the bad taste of the publishers of 


the metropolis who refused it an insertion in their various magazines. 


This 


fact would never have been attended to but for the following circumstance :— 

Only yesterday as I was dining at this excellent hotel, 1 remarked a bald- 
headed gentleman in a blue coat and brass buttons, who looked like a colonel 
on half-pay, and by his side a lady and a little boy of twelve, whom the 
gentleman was cramming with an amazing quantity of cherries and cakes. 
A stout old dame in a wonderful cap and ribands was seated by the lady's 
side, and it was easy to sce they were English, and I thought I had already 
made their acquaintance elsewhere. 

The younger of the ladies at last made a bow with an accompanying 
blush. 

“ Surely,” said I, “ I have the honour of speaking to Mrs. Ravenswing ?” 

“ Mrs. Woorsey, sir,” said the gentleman ; “ my wife has long since left 
the stage :” and at this the old lady in the wonderful cap trod on my toes very 
severely, and nodded her head and all her ribands in a most mysterious way. 
Presently the two ladies rose and left the table, the elder declaring that she 
heard baby crying. 
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“ Woolsey, my dear, go with your mamma,” said Mr. Woolsey, patting 
the boy on the head; the young gentleman obeyed the command, carrying 
off a plateful of macaroons with him. 

“ Your son is a fine boy, sir,” said I. 

“ My step-son, sir,” answered Mr. Woolsey ; and added in a louder voice, 
“ T knew you, Mr. Fitz-Boodle, at once, but did not mention your name for 
fear of agitating my wife. She don’t like to have the memory of old times 
renewed, sir; her former husband, whom you knew, Captain Walker, made 


her very unhappy. 


He died in America, sir, of this, I fear” (pointing to the 


bottle), “and Mrs. W. quitted the stage a year before I quitted business. 


o” 


Are you going on to Wiesbaden ? 


‘They went off in their carriage that evening, the boy on the box making 
great efforts to blow out of the postilion’s tasselled horn. 

I am glad that poor Morgiana is happy at last, and hasten to inform you 
of the fact: I am going to visit the old haunts of my youth at Pumpernichel. 


Adieu, Yours, G, F. B. 


PARLIAMENTARY PICKINGS3 OR, THE WONDERS AND MARVELS OF 
TIE SESSION OF 1843. 


CONTAINED IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THOMAS DUNCOMBE, ESQ, M.P., 
BY ONE OF HIS FINSBURY CONSTITUENTS. 


Dear Tom anp Wortuy Memsrer, 
—If wise men find “sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, 
and good in every thing,” I think 
you will concur with me in opinion 
that fun and amusement, mirth and 
frolic, may be drawn EveEN from the 
* votes’ of the House of Commons! ! 
At any rate, give me your opinion of 
the following syllabus of the memor- 
able “ DO-NOTHING sEssion” of this 
year, and if you think it worth pub- 
lishing, send it on to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine with my and your very best com- 
pliments ! 

A few specimens of patriotic peti- 
tions, full of gravity and good hu- 
mour, shall commence my sketch, 
and these will convince the public 


at large, and you at least, that, if 


the M.P.’s of the reformed parlia- 
ment are not celebrated for their 
doings, their lack of diligence must 
not be ascribed to any want of ur- 
gent zeal on the part of their elect- 
ors. 


Wetitions. 


Laura Honey (peace to her manes) 
complained to the House that an 
action had been commenced against 
her for performing in a theatre 
at Liverpool not duly licensed, and 
praying that a bill of indemnity 
might be passed to exempt her from 


all penalties, and to cause the action 
to be discontinued. This belongs to 
the class of petitions denominated 
“sweet and mild.” But dear Mrs. 
Honey is now no more. 

“ Bow-wow-1sm!”—A petition was 
presented from Belfast in favour of 
dogs, and to prohibit their being em- 
ployed. The phrase “ lazy curs” is 
to be sanctioned by act of parlia- 
ment. 

Fyne Kirss on A LARGE SCALE. 
—-Petition from the Aerial Transit 
Company, praying to be allowed to 
fly without wings. Leave given and 
bill introduced. (N.B. By the by, 
what has become of that large bat, 
with steam-engine tail, so frightful to 
look at,and so awful to think of, with 
its hideous aspect and fearful pro- 
pensities ?) 

A New Inra.—Thomas Vaughan 
petitioned the House for a law to fix 
all wages at certain rates, and to com- 
pel their payment at a given amount. 
What a specimen of the freedom 
of thought, action, and liberty, we 
should enjoy, if the free-trade heroes 
were our governors ! 

Scotcu Notions.—A petition that 
measures might be adopted to render 
all parochial and burgh  school- 
masters comfortable to the end of 
their lives. Also a petition that the 
House would find good water for the 
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people of Edinburgh. Ordered, that 
good water be found. 

Hrattuy Towns DEPRECATED.—A 
petition from Messrs. Langford and 
Vinall against having healthy towns, 
seconded by another petition from 
the board of Brownists and Baptists, 
who insisted that healthy towns were 
unfavourable to the progress of the 
voluntary principle. 

No Hor Ro1ts.—- Petitions from 
New Ross, Belfast, and fifty other 
places, against baking at night and 
rising early in the morning, as inju- 
rious to the health and prejudicial to 
the happiness of journeymen bakers. 
Referred to the stale breud committee. 

Simmrar Mrnps simiar Ipras.— 
Mr. Richard Malone Raymond, hav- 
ing read with deep interest, sympa- 
thy, and feeling, the petition of Laura 
Honey, begged to second her pro- 
posal, and, as he also was sued for 
penalties for having acted in an un- 
licensed theatre, likewise applied for a 
bill of indemnity. 

No more Irish Beacars.—A pe- 
tition presented praying the House 
to put down all begging in Ireland. 
Ifow could this be done? By ex- 
porting four millions of Irish beggars 
to ——— England! 

A sory Man.—Edward Groves 
petitioned the House to liquidate the 
national debt. In his opinion nothing 
can be done to save the country till 
the national debt shall be paid off. 
Ergo, pay it off. 

An Event or vast MAGnitupE.— 
Mr. Richard Milton complains of the 
award made on the dissolution of his 
partnership with John Emes, and 
we that the same may be declared 
null and void. No wonder there is 
national distress when Milton and 
Emes are at loggerheads. 

Tue Laws ouGHT NoT TO TAKE 
THEIR CoURSE.—Jonathan Brown, in 
prison for riot and tumult, prays the 
Ilouse to release him. Joseph Cap- 
per and John Richards, imprisoned 
in Stafford gaol for sedition and con- 
spiracy, pray that they may be treated 
with more consideration and re- 
spect ! 

Buriesque. — Samuel Gordon 
prays the House to address her ma- 
jesty, entreating her to summon the 
next British parliament to meet at 
Dublin, and not at London. 

A Discovery.— Patrick O'Mally 
complains that the labouring classes 
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in Ireland are poor, and begs they 
may not be allowed to remain so. 

A coop Laven.—Henry Schultes 
petitions the House that the Analysis 
of Phraseology, constructed by him, 
may be universally adopted. 

A sust Comprarnt.—George Ju- 
lian Harvey, of Sheftield, complains 
of having been arrested for being 
concerned in a conspiracy, and desires 
his discharge. 

Consueat Arrection.—Charlotte 
Agnes Forbes complains of the ex- 
treme hardship of a portion of her 
husband’s half-pay being applied to 
the support of her lunatic better 
half in Haslar Asylum. (P.S. By 
the by, dear Tom, there are several 
similar petitions from other parties to 
the same effect. It would seem from 
the votes of the House that this de- 
scription of conjugal affection is in- 
fectious.) 

Brenevotent Foresicut.—A peti- 
tion to introduce some measure or 
other, no matter what, or by whom, 
to ward off the then impending, but 
now consummated Scotch schism, and 
to prevent all future collision! Happy 
mind! golden age! bright visions of 
coming bliss! ! 

Granp Anti-Trrrotatism Move- 
mEeNT.—Mr. Houghton, knowing that 
excise duties, or custom duties, are 
levied on beer, cider, porter, perry, 
brandy, whisky, gin, rum, wine, and 
all other “ intoxicating drinks,” prays 
the House to set its seal of disappro- 
bation on the drinks aforesaid by re- 
fusing to allow any revenue to be 
derived from the said drinks. Ergo, 
cheap intoxicating drinks will cause 
them to be less consumed than when 
they are dear !—Q. E. D. 

Smatt Farmers.— Petition from 
Matthew Phillips, suggesting that 
labourers should have a little land at 
a fair rental, and be all very com- 
fortable. Other petitioners, less 
moderate, petition that labourers 
may have land, paying no rental at 
all. Better and better still. 

A varce Orrer.— Mr. Henry 
Stuckey proposes to jiltrate all the 
water of the large towns throughout 
the country. It was suggested that 
the shortest plan would be to filtrate 
the rivers, the wells, and the water- 
butts. That the petition be referred 
to the aquatic committee. 

A Great Caramiry. — Samue 
Gordon, haying been equitably arrested 
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under an attachment, issued against 
him from the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland, complains of all such species 
of attachments, and desires to be libe- 
rated without delay. 

A eentte Hir at Exper Bro- 
rHEeRs.—Charles Rolley, being ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his lot in 
life, petitions for the repeal of the law 
of primogeniture, for which tender 
and affectionate suggestion all elder 
brothers (including his own) are 
sincerely grateful. 

Love or Cieantinkss.—Fifty pe- 
titions were presented during the 
session against smoke, whether issuing 
from fires or from furnaces. Of 
course smoke-jacks are to be abol- 
ished, hams are in future not to be 
smoked, tongues are to be eaten green, 
and chimney-sweepers are to be ap- 
prised that soot is annihilated by act 
of parliament. 

ADULTERATED Butter.—Twenty 
petitions from Ireland against adul- 
terated butter. Lord Clements sup- 
ports the cause of the much-injured 
petitioners. Protests against all de- 
scriptions of adulterated articles 
except adulterated patriotism. His 
constituents have drawn him churn- 
ing butter, with the motto on the 
churn, “Fine words butter no par- 
snips !” 

—_ FOR GENERAL Distress. 
—Mr. Richard Gathorne Butt com- 
plains of being arrested for debt. 

New SaLaMANDERING.—The pro- 
prietors of the patent fire prevention 
cement insist on rendering the New 
Ilouses of Parliament fire-proof! 
The fire insurance offices are in dis- 
may ; for, if the Houses of Parliament 
are to be rendered fire-proof, why 
not all our houses? Ay, there’s 
the rub! 

Anotuer Tristam.— Tristam Ken- 
nedy (not Tristam Shandy) petitions 
the House to make the legal pro- 
fession respectable in Ireland. ‘This 
gentleman is a believer in partlia- 
mentary omnipotence. 

A Dissenting Rara Avis.—A 
petition from the bishops and delegates 
of forty-two Baptist churches in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire for a 
repeal of the corn-laws! Baptist 
bishops! who are they ? 

Morr “ Bow-wow-1sm.”—A peti- 
tion was presented to the Louse from 
Charles Bernal and others, complain- 
ing of Dog-Sreauine. “ What next?” 
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asked Joseph Hume. “ We are a 
venal, corrupt, idle, saucy set of 
rogues, but who among us steals 
dogs?” “I don’t know, ['m sure,” 
replied Ward, “ but at any rate 
there’s a very great number of puppies 
amongst us!” 

Porutar Purcuasrs.—A petition 
was presented praying the [louse to 
adopt all necessary measures for pur- 
chasing Blackheath and Hampstead 
Heath for the people! “ And why 
not Salisbury Plain?” asked Lord 
Stanley. “ Simply because it’s not 
to sell,” answered the member for 
Wiltshire. 

Virtue Acuast !—A petition was 
presented from the members of the 
Teetotal Abstinence Society of Ken- 
mare, complaining of the audacious 
and horrific conduct of a certain 
magistrate, who had actually repre- 
sented to the Irish government that 
the society of milk-and-water-pro- 
pagation was a secret society, and 
connected by and using secret signs 
and pass- words! Oh! horrible, 
horrible, most horrible! The arms 
of the society in question are four 
tea-spoons crossed, surmounted by ¢ 
caddy, a loaf of sugar, and a tea- 
kettle, and quartered with a loaf, a 
pat of butter, a bottle of ginger-beer, 
and a corkscrew. Its motto is, 
“ Weak and washy, but all for prin- 
ciple.” 

You must Protect Us.—Petitions 
for protection against steam-engines, 
gas - engines, fire - engines, and all 
machinery. The manufacturers say, 
“ By machinery we live.” The 
petitioners exclaim, “ Through ma- 
chinery we die.” This is the dilemma. 
How will it be met ? 

Tue Honest Leacuse!—Several 
petitions presented complaining of 
the forgery of signatures to petitions 
for a repeal of the corn-laws by the 
agents of the League. 

A Martyr — a reat Martyr !— 
Thomas Drury (no relation to Drury 
Lane) complains by petition that 

roceedings are adopted to eject 
a from his house on account of the 
performance of religious services 
therein! Ofcourse Mr. Drury pays 
his rent and taxes ? 

A Wisracre.—A petition calling 
for an inquiry into “ The cause of 
accidents in collieries.” Is it possible, 
Mr. Petitioner, that there may be 
more causes than one ? 
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Tue Bouquet, tHe CLIMAX, THE 
Surertative!—Petition from the 
Rey. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart., pray- 
ing for the banishment of all Jesuits, 
for the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and for declaring it high 
treason to propose or discuss the re- 
peal of the legislative Union! 

There, dear Tom, what thing you 
of that? I'll tell you what I think. 
Every thing that has happened during 
the last twenty years, or that is still 
taking place in Ireland, has been 
foreseen, predicted, and the predic- 
tion published by Sir Ilarcourt years 
ago; and unless your friend Dan be 
speedily secured, we may expect to 
hear of more disasters and of in- 
creased peril. What say you? 

And now, my chosen and beloved 
representative, let us turn from pe- 
titions to 

Motions. 

And really, with the exception of 
your own illustrious self, the man of 
all men for me is Sir VALENTINE 
Buakxe! Talk of the force of lan- 
guage, indeed! Hearhim! ‘Talk of 
the omnipotence of parliament, in- 
deed! Hear him! ‘Talk of the ad- 
jective force of the English tongue! 
Hear him! He beats French, O’Brien, 
O'Connell, O’Everybody. Take a 
few specimens. What lovely échan- 
tillons they are! 

“T move, Mr. Speaker,” says Sir 
Valentine, — and this was his Valen- 
tine to the House, somewhere about 
Valentine’s Day, too,—* for leave to 
bring in a bill to abolish the profane, 
awful, sinful, tedious, and unnecessary 
(what a climax !) form of administer- 
ing political oaths and religious tests 
as a qualification to sit and yote in 
parliament !” 

A second example. “ I move, sir, 
for a committee to consider the great 
commercial, political, financial, and 
other advantages which will accrue 
to the United Kingdom, and to the 
distressed portion of its population 
in particular, by,’—guess what, dear 
‘Tom, for I suppose you never read the 
votes, and cannot know without,— 
“ by the adoption of the safest and 
shortest, instead of the present dan- 
gerous and circuitous line, of packets 
communicating across the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

‘Take a third specimen ; a delicious 
one, truly. “1 move, sir, that the 
education committee do inquire and 
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report how far the indiscriminate use 
of the Bible” (just think of that, 
Tom) “as a school-book, without 
note, comment, or explanation, is 
warranted by Scriptural authority !” 
“and whether the end and ob- 
ject of true religion would not be 
better advanced by a strict adhesion 
to the usages recorded in the Sacred 
Volume rather than by any depar- 
ture from so unanswerable a pre- 
cedent.” “'That beats cock-fighting !” 
exclaimed Hobhouse, as he read the 
notice. ‘“ He's a broth of a boy!” 
said O’Brien, and so he is. 

But here’s another. Sir Valentine 
hates what's technically called “ beat- 
ing about the bush.” He comes to 
the point at once. The death of 
poor Drummond really affected his 
noble heart, and at once he proposed 
“ A bill to abolish the plea of insanity 
in cases of murder or attempts to 
murder, except the person accused 
is publicly known and reputed to be 
a maniac, and not afflicted by partial 
insanity only.” And so sure he was 
that he was right, that he gave 
notice he should request the House 
to suspend all standing orders in 
order to pass the bill at once. Bang! 
Only think of that, dear Tom, no 
man was to be mad unless always 
mad, raving mad, and publicly and by 
common repute to be always raving 
mad! One would think and hope 
that such constantly raving mad 
people could not very well be pub- 
licly reputed as such, since for the 
sake of society one would believe 
they would be taken care of in 
lunatic asylums. 

Now comes his last; and, after 
having written down that, I'll drink 
one whole half-pint of cool, glorious 
Burgundy, to the jovial member for 
Galway! 

“Sir Valentine Blake. To call 
the attention of the House to those 
provoking, uncivil, and military de- 
monstrations which are now beiug 
made in Ireland in manifest violation 
of the privileges of parliament, and 
to the great danger of the public 
peace, and the consequent dismem- 
berment of the empire, with intent 
to ascertain whether they are to be 
taken (with the deliberate approba- 
tion of parliament) as a suspension of 
the constitution, and a war with the 
bulk of the population of an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom, for 
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the mere expression of a supposed 
adhesion to political opinions in the 
form of petitions to parliament, to- 
tally unconnected with violence, or 
with the violation of the civil or 
religious rights of the people or of 
property.” 

Can you make out this conun- 
drum, dear Tom? “No!” ‘Then 
do you give itup? “To be sure I 
do.” SodoI; and when next you 
meet Sir Valentine ask Aim for an 
explanation. Will he give you one? 
No, certainly. He'll laugh heartily 
or sigh sadly, just as the matter 
strikes him. So adieu, Sir Valen- 
tine. “A better man never broke 
bread ;” and I hope “you take your 
wine freely.” 

Amongst a variety of odd and 
quaint, or droll and facetious, moving 
members, Mr. Ewart may certainly 
claim a prominent place. One of his 
motions was in substance this : “ That, 
in the course of every session, one of 
the ministers of state shall be cum- 
pelledto makea long speech on the sub- 
ject of education.” He was tobe bound 
to recount all the effects of all the 
systems, whether general or special, 
particular or peculiar, of punish- 
ment; such as flogging, caning, scold- 
ing, hand-strapping, &c.; and this 
was to be called a special report! 

Another of Ewart’s odd motions 
was “That it having been acknow- 
ledged by the ministry that the pre- 
sent Corn-law is not a settlement of 
the question, resolved, that this state 
of uncertainty be put an end to!” 
But who had acknowledged that the 
present Corn-law was not a settle- 
ment of the question ?—No one. Yet 
Mr. Ewart persisted in his mo- 
tion. 

Mr, Henry Baillie and Dr. John 
Bowring were both equally bur- 
lesque on the subject of disease. The 
former insisted on a return not only 
of the number of persons who had 
died on the “ Nigger” (read Niger) 
expedition, but also had died since. 
Whilst Bowring would have the 
names, ages, residences, professions, 
and prospects, of all the persons who 
had caught the plague at Malta in 
the lazaretto, and how they had 
caught it, with the dates of their 
attacks, medicines, remedies, and all 
other particulars. “ Plague on him!” 
said the ofticers at Malta, when the 
order went out; and the return was 
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“Nil.” This was what Bowring 
wanted; and so next year he will 
ery “ Down with the lazarettos!” 

Mr. Turner has had an eye to the 
facetious, and has been poaching se- 
veral times among the parliamentary 
wits of the nation. He would have 
a return of the names, addresses, 
ages, and I know not what besides, 
of all the poachers, with full and 
particular accounts of the frays, con- 
flicts, assaults, and batteries, in which 
they had been engaged, with the 
number of blows given and received. 
Not content with the statistics of 
poaching boxing, poaching assaults, 
and poaching strife, Mr. ‘Turner di- 
rected Ais attention to the subject of 
duelling, a mode of exchanging inci- 
vilities much more dangerous, and 
by far less agreeable. “I ask, sir,” 
said Mr. Turner, addressing himself 
to Sir Robert Peel, “whether you 
are prepared to advise her majesty to 
visit with her signal displeasure all 
persons who may hereafter become 
engaged either as principals or as 
seconds in any duel; or whether you 
will, in the next session of Parlia- 
ment, bring in a bill for the entire 
prevention of duelling, as being in 
effect immoral, and affording no 
proof of rational courage?” Sir 
Robert looked annoyed; Young 
England stared ; Old England cough- 
ed. The premier said “ No;” and Mr. 
‘Turner’s motion was ended. 

Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien is another true 
specimen of Irish roaming propen- 
sities. If Sir Valentine Blake and 
himself could but enter into a part- 
nership of motions, they might keep 
the universe in a roar of laughter 
for the rest of their days. One of 
his very amusing motions may, di- 
vesting it of its verbiage, be con- 
densed to this: “ For a return of the 
religious persuasions of every one 
employed by the government in Ire- 
land!” This was a renewal of the 
Inquisition with a vengeance, and 
the government opposed it. Then 
came a motion for a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the dis- 
content in Ireland, with a view of 
establishing such a government as 
every one ought to be in love with! 
* Ought to be in love with,” muttered 
Lord Eliot, “ what sort of a govern- 
ment should that be ?”—* A just and 
impartial government, to be sure,” 
replied the Limerick county member ; 
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and all who heard him langhed out- 
right. And well they might! 

But his ne plus ultra motion was 
one on the repeal of the Union, 
which was so long and so eloquent, 
that Sir Matthew Wood remained 
for an hour in a state of catalepsy 
between tears and enthusiasm, whilst 
engaged in its perusal. It was in 
substance as follows :— 

“That it is incumbent on this 
House to inquire whether the in- 
creasing disposition for an Irish do- 
mestic legislature may not be traced 
to neglect of Ireland, to an indispo- 
sition to listen to complaints, to tar- 
diness and reluctance in proposing 
acceptable measures, and to the over- 
bearing, exclusive, and anti-national 
spirit in which the affairs of Ireland 
have been administered.” 

Then came the “therefore ;” and 
this “therefore” was, “That the 
House would soothe animosities, ob- 
literate religious distinctions, and se- 
cure union by common rights, equal 
laws, and international justice !” 
“No go,” muttered John O'Connell 
(at least so it is said), as he read the 
proposal ; “the Agitator will laugh 
at this.” Laugh!—I think so, in- 
deed. 

By the by, John O'Connell himself 
has an eye to the ludicrous and well 
understands a joke. Just think of his 
motion, after all the exemptions from 
modern taxation made by the British 
parliament in favour of Ireland, of 
nis actually moving, “ That the Com- 
mittee of Supply should proceed im- 
mediately to consider the taxation of 
Ireland, with a view to relieve her 
as speedily as possible from the un- 
just burthens to which she is at pre- 
sent subjected!” How Lord Eliot 
did stare when he read this notice. 
And well he might; for could the 
force of ingratitude go further than 
this ? 

The lively and versatile member 
for Bath has had his joke and his 
gibe not unfrequently. For instance, 
he moved, in substance, the follow- 
ing resolution: “That all traitors 
and seditious men be pardoned in 
Canada, and all rebels be let loose on 
society.” Do not imagine that Mr. 
Roebuck had the smallest idea of 
carrying such a motion as this. Oh, 
no! that was farthest from his 
thoughts; but it was a handy peg 
to hang some whims upon, and so it 


, 
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was adopted. Then the worthy little 
M.P. got a twist on the subject of 
education ; and shall you ever forget 
his odd proposition, “That in no 
plan of education maintained and 
enforced by the state should any 
attempt be made to inculcate peculiar 
religious opinions.” So that the 
state was to be atheist, believing no- 
thing, propagating nothing, except 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
use of the globes. “ Pshaw!” said 
Sir Robert Inglis; and “ Pshaw !” 
said every one else who read the 
motion. 

But Joseph Hume “ out-Herods 
IIerod!” Even his motion deserves 
a distinguished place among the 
memorabilia of the session of 1843. 
It was for leave to bring in “ A bill 
to establish schools to promote a 
sound education for the rising gene- 
ration of the United Kingdom at the 
public expense, without wounding 
the feelings or injuring the rights 
of any sect or class of the community, 
but confining the business of the 
schoolmaster to the secular and moral 
training of the children, and leaving 
all religious instruction to religious 
teachers, distinct from the school, to 
the end that general instruction and a 
spirit of Christian brotherhood and 


good will may be disseminated amongst 


all classes and denominations.” ‘The 
quietest and the best word by which 
to designate such stuff as this is— 
blarney! 

Mr. French is another oddity. 
Ilis motion, “‘ For a return of all the 
spring-water in the union-houses of 
Ireland,” was called “the ducking 
motion,” and the naiveté of his in- 
quiry and motion, “ Whether the 
government was aware of the danger- 
ous excitement which now exists in 
various parts of the country on the 
subject of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, of the large assemblies who are 
collected together and addressed by 
demagogues in dangerous and in- 
flammatory language on that subject ; 
and whether it is the intention of 
government to take any measures to 
suppress such dangerous meetings ?” 
was one of the most amusing instances 
of legislative innocence I ever heard 
of or beheld. 

It is curious to observe how every 
man of any note in the House has his 
hobby. Lord John Manners looks 
after cricket and holyday - making. 
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To hear him discourse of plays and 
games, and all sorts of fun, one would 
think he had been the greatest 
truant at school, and the greatest 
dunce at college. Just the reverse ; 
but he has a monstrous dislike to 
dullness and monotony. Wilson 
Patten has a great affection for 
county lunatic asylums, and so he is 
for appropriating common waste 
lands to their benefit. Mr. George 
Palmer has his hobby, in preventing 
shipwrecks, and actually applied to 
the Lords to allow the Duke to 
attend and be examined before his 
shipwreck committee! Charles Bul- 
ler sticks to colonisation, and there 
he’s right; and a right good speech 
he made, too, which, as no one could 
answer, ended in nothing. That 
must not be the ease another session! 
Colonel Sibthorp has a few personal 
antipathies which he brings to bear 
very funnily. “ Sibthorp versus 
Monteagle,” was a very old motion, 
in which the former sought to con- 
vince the government that it ought 
to get rid of his lordship, the comp- 
troller-general of the exchequer. Mr. 
Ward has his twist; he cn the 
agriculturists, because they hate him ; 
and so he moved that aninquiry should 
be instituted “‘ whether there were any 
peculiar burthens specially affecting 
the landed interests, and any pecu- 
liar exemptions, and to ascertain their 
nature and extent.” “Oh! that’s 
what you are about, is it?” asked 
Mr. George Bankes, “ the” greatest 
of all supporters of the landed inte- 
rests ; and then came his resolution, 
which in spirit was this, “ That it is 
expedient as a remedy for a state of 
anxiety embarrassing and unfair to 
agriculturists, and injurious to com- 
merce, to get rid of ‘ Tne Leacus,’ 
as dangerous to the public peace, and 
inconsistent with the constitution.” 
So Ward and Bankes fought like 
gladiators, but the latter was the 
victor. 

Then comes Mr. Hutt, who will 
naturalise all foreigners — Turks, 
Arabs, or savages —never mind who 
they are, or where they come from ; 
naturalised they must be. By the 
by, several ladies this session have 
presented petitions in favour of Mr, 
IIutt’s views. ‘They are all quite 
anxious to be naturalised. This re- 
minds me of Mr. Cumming Bruce, 
who is also a great friend of the 
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ladies, but quite in another depart- 
ment. His ladies are those of the 
mines; and he, backed by the odd- 
est petitions I ever read, insists 
that these mining ladies, and all 
others of eighteen years and up- 
wards, be once more allowed to 
work en déshabille in mines with 
young men and old men of the other 
sex, just as they were wont to do be- 
fore the mining and colliery bill was 
passed for their protection, alleging 
that “they are now wholly unfit for 
service, or for any other occupation.” 
So true it is “that there’s no ac- 
counting for taste!” Good Mr. 
Ferrand, with as honest and manly 
a heart as beats in her majesty’s do- 
minions, sticks to waste lands, and 
seeks to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor. Honour to his virtue and 
patriotism! Lord Ashley is the fac- 
tory reformer, and the friend of poor 
children. Ross is always engrossed 
with Oarus. First, he moved for a 
bill “ to remove the doubts under 
which many of her majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects in Sled have 
been accustomed to take the oath of 
abjuration and supremacy previous 
to their voting at elections;’ and 
then for a bill “ to relieve her ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
Ireland from the obligation to take 
and subscribe ‘the Catholic oath!” 
Oaths are his nightmares, and he 
fixes his eye on David Robert Ross, 
{sq. with very evident marks of 
envy, since that worthy member, be- 
ing a “separatist,” took his seat 
without swearing at all! Mr. Schole- 
field has a great predilection for the 
property-tax, and moves that it be 
doubled. This is rather disinterested 
on his part, for he would be one of 
the first to suffer. But then he asks 
for cheap sugar and cheap coffee, 
cheap candles and cheap soap! Mr. 
Lane Fox has another sort of taste. 
Iie has no objection to dear bread or 
dear meat, to dear wine, or dear any 
thing else ; but he cannot “ bear the 
Papists :” so one fine frosty morning 
he rushed down to the house, and 
gave notice of his intention to move, 
* That it is inconsistent with the 
principles of the Reformation that 
persons adhering to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion should be permitted to 
sit as legislators in the British parlia- 
ment.” All the Foxes were put by 
this notice into an awful quandary, 
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and besought and entreated the wor- 
thy member to have compassion on 
their nerves. But wholly to aban- 
don his motion he would not consent ; 
so he met them half-way, and just at 
“nodding”-time, he bustled through 
his business in half a second, and 
regained his seat even before Jo- 
seph Hume could cry “ Hear !” 


And now, my dear Tom, last of 


all comes your own wonderful self. 
Why, in the name of all that is true 
and trite, troublesome and tremen- 
dous, turbulent and tempestuous, do 
you bother and pother yourself, and 
every body else, with prisons, gaols, 
and penitentiaries, judges, justices, 
and prison chaplains, prison disci- 
pline, prison fare, imprisonment for 
debt, and all that relates to prisons 
and imprisonment? This does not 
look well, my friend! If every one 
did not know that you are a gentle- 
manly fellow, believe me this per- 
petual meddling about gaols and gaol- 
ers would not look well in the eyes 
of your Finsbury constituents! First 


of all, you attacked “a portion” of 


the magistrates in the manufacturing 
districts. Then you -looked after 
your friends in the New Prison at 
Pentonville ; then after those in the 
Millbank Penitentiary. ‘Then Baron 
Gurney came under your lash ; then 
Lord Abinger; then the governor 
of Carnarvon gaol; and then Mr. 
Brown, the chaplain of Knutsford 
prison, you protected; and wound 
up all by a select committee on pri- 
son discipline! Then the magis- 
trates of Hull came in for their turn 
of reproach ; and so you have passed 
the session in very low company, 
quite unbecoming your station. Do 
bid adieu, my worthy member, to all 
such confederates ; eschew the per- 
sons, cut the gaolers, leave felons and 
bankrupts to ‘themselves, and betake 
thee to subjects more worthy thy af- 
fection and care. And now, dear 
Tom, I propose to conclude my 
“ Sessional Pickings” by picking to 
pieces the [Touse’s 
Decisions. 

These decisions I will record in 
order of date, so that at least there 
may be no mistake about that matter ; 
at the same time humbly submitting 
the following question to all grum- 
blers and growlers, viz.: How can a 
session marked by such decisions be 
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fairly stigmatised with the epithet of 
* The do-nothing Session ?” 

vi. Feb. The House declared that 
it is not expedient that committees on 
private bills should be as much as 
possible free from all motives of local 
and personal interest. Hurrah for 
corruption!! 84 against 27 

xvu. Feb. The House resolved 
that it would not consider the manu- 
facturing industry of the country. 
306 against 191. 

xx1. Feb. ‘The House resolved that 
it would xot consider the charges 
against Lord Abinger. 228 against 
73. 

xxm. Feb. The House resolved 
that it did not think it expedient to 
demand such a reconstruction of the 
existing system of poor-laws as should 
make it conformable to Christianity, 
sound policy, and the ancient consti- 
tution ofthe realm. 126 against 58. 

xxvu. Feb. That at the present 
period of extended distress it is nut 
the duty of this House to consider 
the means of lightening the pressure 
of taxation on the people by reduc- 
ing to the greatest ae ood extent 
the expenses of the military, as well 
as the civil establishments of the 
country ; and that it is not therefore 
expedient to postpone the vote of 
supplies. 62 against 15. 

1x. March. ‘That the conduct of 
Lord Ellenborough, in giving the 
general orders respecting the restora- 
tion of a temple to Somnauth, is not 
unwise, is xot indecorous, and is not 
reprehensible. 242 against 157. 

xtv. March. That this House will 
not inquire whether there are any pe- 
culiar burthens specially affecting the 
landed interest of this country, or 
any peculiar exemptions enjoyed by 
that interest. Bravo! 232 against 
133. 

March. That it is expedient, 
humane, patriotic, philanthropic, and 
Christian, to protect pocs. 129 
against 35. 

xv. March. That by the law and 
privilege of parliament this House 
has the sole right of judging its own 
cause, and deciding on its own privi- 
leges ; and that the institution of any 
prosecution or action, suit or pro- 
ceeding, to discuss or decide on those 
privileges elsewhere, is a high breach 
of privilege, and renders all parties 
concerned amenable to its just dis- 
pleasure. 159 against 84. 
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xxi. March. That this House 
will not inquire into the manner in 
which the Jrish Poor-law Bill has 
been carried into operation, nor how 
that measure has operated on the 
condition of the poor, or on society at 
large. 108 against 23. 

iv. April. ‘That it is the opinion of 
this House that the continuance of 
the trade in opium, and the monopoly 
of its growth in the territories of 
British India, is beneficial to the in- 
tercourse between England and 
China, of great utility to the manu- 
facturing interests of the country, by 
augmenting legitimate commerce, 
and just such a trade as should be 
carried on by a Christian kingdom ; 
and that to attempt to diminish it 
would be scandalous. 118 against 
26. 

vit. April. That a sum of 9000/. 
be granted to encourage Popery in 
Ireland. 120 against 40. 

u. May. That Lord Palmerston 
has acted no meritorious part in 
objecting to the settlement of the 
North-eastern Boundary Question 
effected by Lord Ashburton. 238 
against 96. 

xu. May. That this House is quite 
sick and tired of considering the du- 
ties affecting the importation of fo- 
reign corn, and that it will do nothing, 
vote nothing, and abolish nothing. 
Bravo! bravo! 385 against 94. 

xv. May. That this House hates 
free-trade and free-traders. 381 
against 125. 

xvi. May. That poor miners and 
colliers shall be protected, and that 
the act for their relief shall not be 
repealed. 137 against 23. 

xvi. May. That short parlia- 
ments would be eternal nuisances. 
101 against 32. (Dear Tom! this 
was a sad defeat for thyself and 
Sharman Crawford.) 

xvit. May. That a state education 
ought to inculcate peculiar religious 
opinions. 156 against 60. 
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xxv. Muy. That Dissenters be not 
admitted to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, unless they take the 
oaths and make the subscriptions re- 
quired by law. 175 against 105. 

xxx1. May. That the Irish be not 
allowed to arm themselves against 
the government, the laws, and the 
constitution. 270 against 105. 

xu. June. That the coal-duty be 
maintained, and that cheap firing be 
discountenanced. 187 against 124. 

xvi. June. That the Irish have no 
constitutional right to shoot either 
themselves or their landlords. 235 
against 67. 

xx. June. That the Danish claims 
be postponed once more to the Ides 
of March. 57 against 42. 

xx. June. That the Septennial Act 
be not repealed. 46 against 23. 

xx. June. That although old ten- 
gun brigs are vessels dangerous to 
life, that it is most desirable to em- 
ploy them. 74 against 41. 

xxu. June. That the sugar duties 
be not lowered, and that sour pies 
and puddings be encouraged. 135 
against 50. Amendment proposed, 
“that sugared bread and butter is 
too good to be cheap.” Amendment 
withdrawn. 

xxx. June. That the King of 
Hanover be not robbed of his pen- 
sion! 197 against 91. 

x1. July. That this House will not 
take into consideration the causes of 
the discontent existing in Ireland, 
and will have nothing to do with the 
hypocritical ery of “a just and im- 
partial government for ever”!! 216 
against 82. 

And now, dear Tom, friend and 
member, adicu! ‘The weather has 
been too hot, and the debates too 
flat, since the 11th of July, to admit 
of any exertion, interest, or sym- 
pathy on the part of yours, till death, 

A. Finspury Constituknt. 

August, 1843, 
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THE PARADISE OF SHEDAUD, 


AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 
I. 


Fierce in unclouded pride 
The glorious sun rides high ; 
Arabia’s waste glows far and wide 
Beneath a glowing sky. 
The winds have blown their fill, 
They are calm as calm can be ; 
And the sandy ridges are lying still 
As the waves of a frozen sea. 
Like the face of ocean the desert expands, 
But 't is gemm’d with a lovely isle, 
One Eden amid the barren sands 
The wearied eye can beguile. 


Il. 


Gay groves of far-seen palms are there, 

And shrubs that load the summer air 

With breath of odours rich and rare ; 

And fountains on the dazzled sight 

Bursting in silvery columns bright, 

Of constant flux, yet constant height ; 

And lakes which in their placid breast, 

“ncircled with a grassy vest, 

Receive a hundred rills to rest ; 

And flow’rs of ev'ry scent and hue, 

And fruits with changes ever new, 

Of luscious taste all seasons through ; 

And walks of marble pure as snow ; 

Inlaid with gems in many a row 

They shine, a quaintly-gorgeous show ; 

And bowers for noon-tide slumber made, 

Whose arching roof of tangled shade 

No garish sun-beam may invade. 
And, lo! fit centre of the wondrous whole, 

In lofty pomp a giant palace stands, 
A city in itself; one master-soul 
Lath raised the pile by myriad subject hands ; 

With massy towers that might with Babel vie, 
And minarets slim that seem to pierce the sky, 
And many a pillar’d porch, and swelling dome, 
The earthly king of kings hath built it for his home! 


Ii. 


Yet scarce ten fleeting years have past 
Since yon tall palms their shadows cast 
Upon a lonely pool ; 
There the wild ass and camel drank, 
Or browsed upon the verdant bank, 
Or lay in shelter cool. 
And sometimes, hid in reedy lair, 
A fiercer guest, the lion, there 
Couch’d waiting for his prey,— 
Dread sight to thirst-worn tray'ller’s eye 
Those foot-prints! Should he drink and dic ? 
Or from th’ untasted water nigh 
Haste, but to die, away ¢ 
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IV. 
Thus lonely had for ages been 
Amid the waste that sylvan scene, 
Till Shedaud, mighty king, 
Leading his troops by ways unknown, 
‘Yo win new kingdoms for his own, 
Halted at that fair spring. 
“ Ev'n here,” said he, “ when earth is mine, 
Will I enjoy a life divine ; 
Allah in heay’n may reign! 
But here my slaves shall cause to rise, 
Equal to his, a Paradise, 
Ere I return again!” 
Ve 
He plann’d the work, he gave the word, 
‘To his workers a law to be, 
While he led on his armies with spear and sword 
‘To conquer from sea to sea; 
While he forced his neighbour-monarchs all 
At his feet to bow lowly down, 
Till proudly he dared himself to call 
Lord of the carth’s sole crown! 


VI. 


Shedaud his high desires hath won, 
And Shedaud’s workers their work have done ; 
Rich with the spoils of the rifled East, 
‘The burden of many a weary beast, 
The desert-palace glitters complete, 
Girt with its groves and its gardens meet ; 
And come at last is the fated day, 
And Shedaud comes in triumphal array ; 
All harden’d in pride, all stain’d with vice, 
Ile comes to enter his Paradise ! 
VII. 

On his battle-charger behold him come ! 
The din of cymbal, and trumpet, and drum, 
And of horse and foot the measured tread, 
Ilave scattered the desert’s silence dread : 
‘The garden is near, and the palace bright 
Is shining full in King Shedaud’s sight ; 
And open the gates of the garden are set, 
And the crowd from within and without have met 
But a road is kept clear for Shedaud to ride 
Alone in his height of highest pride ; 
And youths and maidens, a lovely band, 
Are standing in lines upon either hand, 

And sweetly they raise the song, 
While Shedaud exults in the flattering strain 
And shoutings and martial music amain 

Burst forth from the warrior throng : 


Vill. 


“ Wide thy slaves the portals fling ; 
Enter, enter, mighty king ! 

See complete the work design’d 

By thine own creative mind! 
Heaven above hath nought to shew 
Passing this thy heayen below! 
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World-commander, tarry not, 
Be thy earthly cares forgot: 
Let thy life divine begin; 
Lord of Eden, enter in!” 


IX. 


What deep, dull gloom hath come 
O’er the yet unclouded sky ? 
What nameless dread hath stricken dumb 
The voices that sounded so high ? 
Hush'd are the trumpet’s notes, 
Hush’'d is the cymbal’s clang, 
Ilush’d are the parching throats 
Of all that shouted and sang. 
Mute, as if risen from the tomb 
‘To hear the words of endless doom 
At Allah's awful judgment throne, 
Stand all the gasping throng—one voice is heard alone! 
X. 
“ Shedaud! I claim thy soul!” Death’s angel speaks 
And Shedaud hears, as in a dream, the call. 
It is no dream! Again the summons breaks 
‘The silence of the waste, else silent all, 
As though no foot of man had dared intrude 
Upon the vastness of its solitude. 
A moment more, and that stout heart of pride 
Rallies. “Do then, if thou must do, thy worst ; 
But let me enter this my Eden first,” 
Said Shedaud. “It is not so written!” cried 
The messenger of wrath. Nor more he spoke, 
But with a sudden stroke 
Hurl'd from his shudd’ring steed 
The tyrant. Then avenged was Heaven, and earth was freed! 


XI. 


Th’ Avenger raised his hand on high, 
Thunder shook the murky sky ; 
Down a fiery deluge came, 

Grove and garden fed the flame ; 
Shook and yawn'd the cumber'd ground ; 
Sudden fell with crashing sound 
Dome and minarct, tower and wall, 
ell the shatter’d palace all ; 

Buried in a dark abyss, 

Lay that pile of promised bliss. 
Ileap’d by many a whirling blast, 
Hills of ’whelming sand were cast 

On the black and blasted scene ; 
None may trace what there hath been 
One alone was spared to tell 

What that Paradise befell ! 


XII. 


Ages have past—the tale is old— 

Yet still, as roves some Arab bold 
Those buried ruins nigh, 

The dimly shadow'd forms he sees 

Of impious Shedaud’s towers and trees, 
Marking the hazy sky. 
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But ever, as the spot he gains, 

The vision fades, and nought remains 
Of all his fancy traced ; 

He only views a sparkling rill, 

That through the sand-heaps struggles still, 
To cheer the lonely waste. 


_ Nore.—The authority, if I may use so grave a term, which I have chiefly followed 
in this little poem is a legend (by whom and whence translated I know not) in the 


Lady's Magazine for October 1809. 
Romance. 


It is entitled “ The Garden of lrim: a Persian 
Literally Translated from the Persic.” 


See, also, Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse (in the former part of Sect. I.), and 


note on Chap. Ixxxix. 


JEROME PATUROT. 


WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON NOVELS IN GENERAL—IN A LETTER FROM 
M. A. TITMARSH. 


Paris, July 20th. 

Ir I had been his Majesty Louis 
Philippe, and the caricaturist had 
made fun of me ever so, I would, for 
the sake of the country, have put up 
with the insult— ay, perhaps have 
gone a little farther, and encouraged 
it. I would be a good king, and give 
a premium to any fellow who, for a 
certain number of hours, could make 
a certain number of my subjects 
laugh. I would take the Salle des 
Pas perdus, and have an exhibition 
of caricature-cartoons, with a dozen 
of handsome prizes for the artists 
who should invent the dozen ugliest 
likenesses of me. But, wise as the 
French king proverbially is, he has 
not attained this degree of wisdom. 
Let a poor devil but draw the royal 
face like a pear now, or in the simili- 
tude of a brioche, and he, his printer, 
and publisher, are clapped into pri- 
son for months, severe fines are im- 
posed upon them, their wives lan- 
guish in their absence, their children 
are deprived of their bread, and, 
pressing round the female author of 
their days, say sadly, “Mama, ou 
est notre pére ?” 

It ought not to be so. Laughing 
never did harm to any one yet; or if 
laughing does harm, and kings’ ma- 
jesties suffer from the exhibition of 
caricatures, let them suffer. Mon 
Dieu! it is the lesser evil of the two. 
Majesties are to be had any day; 
but many a day passes without a 
good joke. Let us cherish those that 
come. 
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Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that the opinion commonly held 
about the gaiété Frangaise is no 
more than a mystification, a vulgar 
practical joke of the sort which the 
benevolent mind abhors. For it is a 
shame to promise us something plea- 
sant, and then disappoint us. Men 
and children feel in this matter alike. 
To give a child an egg-shell, under 
pretence that it is an egg, is a joke; 
but the child roars in reply, and from 
such joking the gentle spirit turns 
away abashed, disgusted. 

So about the gaiété Francaise. 
We are told that it still exists, and 
are invited by persons to sit down 
and make a meal of it. But it is 
almost all gone. Somebody has 
scooped out all the inside and swal- 
lowed it, and left only the shell 
behind. I declare, for my part, I 
know few countries where ion is 
less joking than in France; it is of a 
piece with the boasted amenity and 
politeness of the Gauls. Really and 
truly, there is more real and true 
politeness in Wapping than in the 
Champs Elysées. People whom the 
stranger addresses give him civil 
answers, and they are leaving off 
this in France. Men in Wapping 
do not jostle ladies off the street, and 
thisthey do in France, where the char- 
coal man, drinking at the corner of 
the wine-shop, will let a lady’s mus- 
lin slip into the gutter rather than 
step aside an inch to allow her to 
pass. 

In the matter of novels especially, 

AA 
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the national jocularity has certainly 
passed away. Paul de Kock writes 
now in such a way as not to make 
you laugh, but to make you blush 
for the intolerable vulgarity of the 
man. His last book is so little 
humorous, that even the English 
must give him up—the English, 
whose island is said after dinner 
to be “the home of the world,” and 
who certainly gave Monsieur Paul a 
very hearty welcome. In his own 
country this prophet has never been 
much honoured. People sneer at 
his simple tricks for exciting laugh- 
ter, and detest a vulgarity of style 
which the foreigner is not so ready 
to understand. And as one has seen 
many a vulgar fellow who dropped 
his hs, and came from Hislington, 
received with respect by foreigners, 
and esteemed as a person of fashion, 
so we are on our side slow in dis- 
tinguishing the real and sham fo- 
reign gentleman. 

Besides Paul de Kock, there is 
another humorous writer of a very 
different sort, and whose works have 
of late found a considerable popu- 
larity among us—Monsieur de Ber- 
nard. He was first discovered by 
one Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who 
wrote a critique on one of his works, 
and pilfered one of his stories. Mrs. 
Gore followed him by “editing” 
Bernard’s novel of Gerfeuil, which 
was badly translated, and pro- 
nounced by the press to be immoral. 
It may be so in certain details, but it 
is not immoral in tendency. It is full 
of fine observation and gentle feel- 
ing; it has a gallant sense of the 
absurd, and is written—rare quality 
for a French romance—in a gentle- 
manlike style. 

Few celebrated modern French 
romance-writers can say as much for 
themselves. Monsieur Sac has tried 
almost always, and, in Mathilde, very 
nearly succeeded, in attaining a tone 
of bonne compagnie. But his respect 
for lackeys, furniture, carpets, titles, 
bouquets, and such aristocratic ap- 
pendages, is too great. He slips 
quietly over the carpet, and peers 
at the silk hangings, and looks at 
Laflour handing about the tea-tray 
with too much awe for a gentleman. 
He is in a flutter in the midst of his 
marquesses and princes— happy, cle- 
ver, smiling, but uneasy. As for 
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De Balzac, he is not fit for the salon. 
In point of gentility, Dumas is 
is about as genteel as a courier ; and 
Frédéric Soulié as elegant as a 
huissier. 

These are hard words. But a 
hundred years hence (when, of 
course, the frequenters of the cir- 
culating library will be as eager to 
read the works of Soulié, Dumas, 
and the rest, as now), a hundred 
years hence, what a strange opinion 
the world will have of the French 
society of to-day! Did all married 
people, we may imagine they will 
ask, break a certain commandment ? 
—They all do in the novels. Was 
French society composed of murder- 
ers, of forgers, of children without 
parents, of men consequently run- 
ning the daily risk of marrying their 
grandmothers by mistake; of dis- 
guised princes, who lived in the 
friendship of amiable cut-throats and 
spotless prostitutes; who gave up 
the sceptre for the savate, and the 
stars and pigtails of the court for the 
chains and wooden shoes of the gal- 
leys? All these characters are quite 
common in French novels, and France 
in the nineteenth century was the 
politest country in the world. What 
must the rest of the world have 
been ? 

Indeed, in respect to the reading 
of novels of the present day, I would 
be glad to suggest to the lovers of 
these instructive works the simple 
plan of always looking at the end of 
a romance, to see what becomes of 
the personages, before they venture 
upon the whole work, and become 
interested in the characters described 
in it. Why interest oneself in a 
personage who you know must, at 
the end of the third volume, die a 
miserable death ? What is the use 
of making oneself unhappy need- 
lessly, watching the consumptive 
symptoms of Leonora as they mani- 
fest themselves, or tracing Antonio 
to his inevitable assassination ? 

Formerly, whenever I came to one 
of these fatally virtuous characters 
in a romance (ladies are very fond of 
inventing such suffering angels in 
their novels, pale, pious, pulmonary, 
crossed in love, of course; hence I 
do not care to read ladies’ novels, 
except those of Mesdames Gore and 
Trollope)—whenever I came to one 
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of those predestined creatures, and 
saw from the complexion of the story 
that the personage in question was 
about to occupy a good deal of the 
reader’s attention, 1 always closed 
the book at once, and in disgust, for 
my feelings are much too precious to 
be agitated at threepence per volume. 
Even then it was often too late. One 
may have got through half a volume 
before the ultimate fate of Miss Tre- 
vanion was made clear to one. In 
that half volume, one may have 
grown to be exceedingly interested 
in Miss Trevanion; and hence one 
has all the pangs of parting with her, 
which were not worth incurring for 
the brief pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. Le feu ne valait pas la chan- 
delle. It is well to say, I never 
loved a young gazelle to glad me 
with his dark blue eye, but when he 
came to know me well he was sure 
to die; and to add, that I never 
loved a tree or flower but ’twas the 
first to fade away. Is it not better, 
instead of making yourself unhappy, 
as you inevitably must be, to spare 
yourself the trouble of this bootless 
affection? Do not let us give up 
our affections rashly to young ga- 
zelles, or trees, or flowers ; and con- 
fine our tenderness to creatures that 
are more long-lived. 

Therefore, I say, it is much better 
to look at the end of a novel; and 
when I read, “ There is a fresh green 
mound in Brentford churchyard, and 
a humble stone, on which is inscribed 
the name of ‘ Anna Maria;’” or “ Le 
jour aprés on voyait sur les dalles 
humides de la terrible Morgue le 
corps virginal et ruisselant de Ba- 
thilde ;” or a sentence to that effect, 
I shut the book at once, declining to 
agitate my feelings needlessly ; for at 
that stage I do not care a fig for 
Anna Maria’s consumption or Ba- 
thilde’s suicide: I have not the honour 
of their acquaintance, nor will I make 
it. If you had the gift of prophecy, 
and people een to introduce you 
to a man who you knew would bor- 
row money of you, or would be in- 
evitably hanged, or would subject 
you to some other annoyance, would 
you not decline the proposed intro- 
duction? So with novels. The 
Book of Fate of the heroes and hero- 
ines is to be found at the end of Vol. 
Ill. One has but to turn to it to 
know whether one shall make their 
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acquaintance or not. For my part, 
I heartily pardon the man who 
brought Cordelia to life (was it 
Cibber, or Sternhold and Hopkins ?). 
I would have the stomach-pump 
brought for Romeo at the fifth act; 
for Mrs. Macbeth I am not in the 
least sorry ; but, as for the general, 
I would have him destroy that swag- 
gering Macduff (who always looks as 
if he had just slipped off a snuff- 
shop), or, if not, cut him in pieces, 
disarm him, pink him certainly ; and 
then I would have Mrs. Macduff and 
all her little ones come in from the 
slips, stating that the account of their 
murder was a shameful fabrication of 
the newspapers, and that they were 
all of them perfectly well and hearty. 
The entirely wicked you may massa- 
cre without pity; and I have always 
admired the German Red Riding- 
Hood on this score, which is a thou- 
sand times more agreeable than the 
ferocious English tale, because, when 
the wolf has gobbled up Red Riding- 
Hood and her grandmother, in come 
two foresters, who cut open the wolf, 
and out step the old lady and the 
young one quite happy. 

So I recommend all people to act 
with regard to lugubrious novels and 
eschew them. I have never read 
the Nelly part of the Old Curiosity 
Shop more than once; whereas, [ 
have Dick Swiveller and the Mar- 
chioness by heart; and, in like man- 
ner, with regard to Oliver Twist, 
it did very well to frighten one in 
numbers; but I am not going to 
look on at Sikes’ murder, and to 
writhe and twist under the Jew’s 
nightmare again. No! no! give me 
Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick for a 
continuance. Which are read most— 
The Pirate and The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, or Ivanhoe and Quen- 
tin Durward ?— The former may 
be preferred by scowling French- 
men, who pretend to admire Lord 
Byron. But, if we get upon the sub- 
ject of Lord Byron, Heaven knows 
10w far we may go. Let us return 
to the Frenchmen, and ask pardon 
for the above digression. 

The taste for horrors in France is 
so general, that one can really get 
scarcely any novels to read in the 
country (and so much the better, no 
doubt, say you; the less of their im- 
moralities any man reads the better) ; 
hence (perfectly disregarding the in- 
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terruption of the reader), when a 
good, cheerful, clear, kind-hearted, 
merry, smart, bitter, sparkling ro- 
mance falls in the way, it is a great 
mercy, and of such a sort is the Life 
of Jerome Paturot. It will give any 
reader who is familiar with French- 
men a couple of long summer even- 
ings’ laughter, and any person who 
does not know the country a curious 
insight into some of the social and 
political humbugs of the great na- 
tion. 

Like many an idle honest fellow 
who is good for nothing else, honest 
Paturot commences life as a literary 
man. And here, but that a man 
must not abuse his own trade, would 
be a fair opportunity for a tirade on 
the subject of literary characters— 
those doomed poor fellows of this 
world whose pockets Fate has or- 
dained shall be perpetually empty. 
Pray, all parents and guardians, that 

our darlings may not be born with 
iterary tastes! Ifso endowed, make 
up your minds that they will be idle 
at school, and useless at college; if 
they have a profession, they will be 
sure to neglect it; if they have a 
fortune, they will be sure to spend it. 
How much money has all the litera- 
ture of England in the three per 
cents? That is the question; and 
any bank-clerk could calculate accu- 
rately the advantage of any other 
calling over that ofthe pen. Is there 
any professional penman who has laid 
by five thousand pounds of his own 
earnings? Lawyers, doctors, and 
all other learned persons, save money ; 
tradesmen and warriors save money ; 
the Jew-boy who sells oranges at 
the coach-door, the burnt-umber 
Malay who sweeps crossings, save 
money: there is but Vates in the 
world who does not seem to know 
the art of growing rich, and, as a 
rule, leaves the world with as little 
coin about him as he had when he 
entered it. 

So, when it is said that honest 
Paturot begins life by publishing 
certain volumes of poems, the rest is 
understood. You are sure he will 
come to the parish at the end of the 
third volume; that he will fail in all 
he undertakes; that he will not be 
more honest than his neighbours, but 
more idle and weak; that he will be 
a thriftless, vain, kind-hearted, irre- 
solute, devil-may-care fellow, whose 
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place is marked in this world ; whom 
bankers sneer at, and tradesmen hold 
in utter discredit. 

Jerome spends his patrimony, 
then, first, in eating, drinking, and 
making merry; secondly, in pub- 
lishing four volumes of poems, four 
copies of which were sold ; and he won- 
ders to this day who bought them: 
and so, having got to the end of his 
paternal inheritance, he has to cast 
about for means of making a liveli- 
hood. There is his uncle Paturot, 
the old hosier, who has sold flannel 
and cotton nightcaps with credit for 
this half century past. “Come and 
be my heir, and sell flannels, Je- 
rome,” says this excellent uncle (alas! 
it is only in novels that these uncles 
are found,—living literary characters 
have no such lucky relationships). 
But Jerome’s soul is above night- 
caps. How can you expect a man of 
genius to be any thing but an idiot ? 

The events of his remarkable his- 
tory are supposed to take place just 
after the late glorious Revolution. 
In the days of his bombance, Jerome 
had formed a connexion with one of 
those interesting young females with 
whom the romances of Paul de Kock 
have probably made some readers 
acquainted,—a connexion sanctified 
by every thing except the magistrate 
and the clergyman,—a marriage to 
all intents and purposes, the cere- 
mony only being omitted. 

The lovely Malvina, the typifica- 
tion of the grisette, as warm an ad- 
mirer of Paul de Kock as any in the 
three kingdoms, comes to Jerome’s 
aid, after he has spent his money 
and pawned his plate, and, while 
(with the energy peculiar to the 
character of persons who publish 

poems in four volumes) he sits with 
his hands in his pocket bemoaning 
his fate, Malvina has bethought her- 
self of a means of livelihood, and 
says, “ My Jerome, let us turn St. 
Simonians.” 

So St. Simonians they become. 
For some time, strange as it may 
seem, St. Simonianism was long a 
flourishing trade in this strange 
country ; and the two new disciples 
were admitted into the community 
chacun selon sa capacité. 


“As a poet of the romantic school,” 
says Jerome, “ you know what a figure I 
made. 


My name had taken its place on 
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the list of the long-haired bards, and I 
flatter myself that in our set I had en. 
joyed no inconsiderable reputation. When 
it became necessary to assign me a grade 
among the St. Simonians, I brought 
with me these my former titles to repu- 
tation, a face and figure which I believe 
to be tolerably agreeable, and further 
personal advantages which my modesty 
prevents me from mentioning. I flattered 
myself that the St. Simonian dons—the 
fathers, or péres, as they were called— 
would receive in a distinguished manner 
a person as literary as I was. They ex- 
amined me, and, would you believe it? 
they placed me in the fourth class of 
disciples—the last class, As a literary 
man, they offered me the sub-editorship 
of the addresses of the journal which 
they published at thattime. I leave you 
to fancy my indignation and disgust ! 

“« While I, sir, was thus degraded, the 
débuts of Malvina were, on the contrary, 
most brilliant. Fancy, sir, a young wo- 
man, whose literary capabilities did not 
go beyond Paul de Kock, throwing all of 
a sudden a shining light and vessel in 
the new church! She hath a certain 
energy and gift of tongue which the fa- 
thers prized highly, and the value of 
which was pretty soon shewn in their 
Service. 

“ It was, you know, the custom of the 
religion at that time to have conferences 
illuminated by wax-candles, and held in 
a large room in the Rue Taitbout. To 
these meetings all sorts of personages 
used to flock, grisettes and workmen, 
artists, idlers, and men ofthe world. The 
company was rather mixed, and exceed- 
ingly original, The St. Simonian 
chiets used here to deliver orations, and, 
being endowed with great facilities of 
speech, spoke on all sorts of subjects, and 
vied with each other in oratory. Here it 
was that conversions used to take place, 
and new believers came forward and ut- 
tered their profession of faith. Then 
would follow tremendousapplause, shouts, 
tears, and embraces, all, of course, under 
the protection of the police, who attended 
to keep order in the meeting. If a 
stranger had a mind to speak he was al- 
lowed to do so; and thus would com- 
mence an oratorical passage of arms be- 
tween the unbeliever and the fathers of 
the doctrine. Hisses would come from 
one side of the house, and loud clapping 
of hands from the other; hard words 
would be bandied about, and at last the 
police would interpose, clear the room, 
and assert the dignity of the law. I have 
passed in that room six nights of which 
I shall never again see the like. 

** On the first occasion in which Mal- 
vina and I appeared at one of those 
meetings, a discussion arose with regard 
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to the rights and emancipation of wo. 
man, A stranger in the company rose 
and made a speech to establish the supe- 
riority of our own sex, which he pro- 
posed to prove by historical documents, 
differences of organisation, and the laws 
of nature. Malvina had shewn symp- 
toms of intense impatience during the 
discourse, until, able to refrain no longer, 
she jumped up, and said, ‘ Father, I feel 
called upon to answer this imperence, 
and beg your permission to speak.’ 

“¢ Sister, you may speak,’ said the 
president. 

“«« Here goes,’ said she. ‘ What song 
is it that this here bird’s a-piping here ? 
Our sex inferior to his? They’re all in 
the same tune, these men. They su- 
perior to us! To this my reply is, 
gammon,’ 

“‘A great laugh arose on all sides. 
The grisettes were in a majority in the 
room, and applauded their sister with 
vehemence. Malvina was delighted, and 
continued :— 

«You pretend to be superior to us, 
do you? You give yourselves high and 
mighty airs in public ; but who’s missis 
at home I’d like to know? You shall 
soon see that. Don’t be alarmed, gents, 
the show costs nothing. Jerome, here!’ 

** « Jerome, here!’ was applied to me. 
She pointed at me, sir, with her finger, 
and there was no mistake as to the person 
meant. I wished myself a hundred feet 
under ground. ‘They were going to 
make an exhibition of me! For a mo- 
ment, I thought of refusing ; but Mal- 
vina’s air was so imperious,—she seemed 
to be so sure of my submission, that I 
thought it best not to exert my authority, 
Besides, the St. Simonian fathers 
seemed to be delighted with the scene ; 
it was a living demonstration of their 
doctrine, and every body round about us 
encouraged me to devote myself. Ac. 
cordingly, I obeyed Malvina’s call, and 
came to her. When she had me within 
reach, she put her hand on my shoulder, 
and, turning round to the company, said, 

“«« There ! didn’t I tellyou so? Here’s 
a man of my bringing up! He wanted 
to be a poet, but I wouldn’t have it, and 
made a Simonian of him, and will make 
any thing else of him I choose. So 
much for that. And now which of us 
two, pray, is it that wears the breeches? 
That’s enough, Jerome ; now go and sit 
down,’ 

‘‘ Tremendous cheers followed this 
little speech of Malvina’s. All the wash. 
erwomen, all the embroideresses, glove- 
resses, capmakeresses, shoebinderesses 
in the room rose in a body, and talked of 
carrying off Malvina in triumph. No 
father of the doctrine had ever had such 
asuccess and at that very sitting fifty- 
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three workwomen confessed the faith. 
The conversions continued, and entirely 
through Malvina’s agency. She was, 
therefore, instantly appointed priestess of 
the first class.” 


The funds of the religion, as his- 
tory has informed us, soon began to 
fail ; and the high-priestess, little re- 
lishing the meagre diet on which the 
society was now forced to subsist, and 
likewise not at all approving of the 
extreme devotion which some of the 
priests manifested for her, quitted the 
St. Simonians, and established her- 
self once more very contentedly in 
her garret, and resumed her flower- 
making. As for Paturot, he sup- 
ported the falling cause as long as 
strength was left him, and for a while 
blacked the boots of the fraternity 
very meekly. But he was put upon 
a diet of sour grapes, which by no 
means strengthened his constitution, 
and at last, by the solicitations of his 
Malvina, was induced to recant, and 
come back again into common life. 

Now begin new plans of advance- 
ment. Malvina ane him the trea- 
surer of the Imperial Morocco Bitu- 
men Company, which ends in the 
disappearance of the treasury with 
its manager, the despair and illness 
of the luckless treasurer. He is 
thrown on the world yet again, and 
resumes his literary labours. He 
becomes editor of that famous jour- 
nal the Aspick; which, in order to 
gather customers round it, proposes 
to subscribers a journal and a pair of 
boots, a journal and a great-coat, a 
journal and a leg of mutton, accord- 
ing to the taste of the individual. 
Then we have him as a dramatic 
critic, then a writer of romances, then 
the editor of a government paper ; 
and all these numerous adventures 
of his are told with capital satire and 
hearty fun. The book is, in fact, a 
course of French humbug, com- 
mercial, legal, literary, political ; and, 
if there be any writer in England 
who has knowledge and wit suffi- 
cient, he would do well to borrow 
the Frenchman's idea, and give a si- 
milar satire in our own country. 

The novel in numbers is known 
with us, but the daily Fewilleton has 
not yet been tried by our news- 
papers, the proprietors of some of 
which would, perhaps, do well to 
consider the matter. Here is Jerome's 
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theor on the subject, offered for the 


consideration of all falling journals, 
as a means whereby they may rise 
once more into estimation : — 


“You must recollect, sir, that the 
newspaper, and, in consequence, the 
Feuilleton, is a family affair. The father 
and mother read the story first, from their 
hands it passes to the children, from the 
children to the servants, from the ser- 
vants to the house porter, and becomes 
at once a part of the family. They can- 
not do without the story, sir, and, in 
consequence, must have the journal which 
contains it. Suppose, out of economy, 
the father stops the journal; mamma is 
sulky, the children angry, the whole 
house is in a rage; in order to restore 
peace to his family, the father must take 
in the newspaper again, It becomes as 
necessary as their coffee in a morning or 
as their soup for dinner. 

“ Well, granting that the Feuilleton is 
a necessity nowadays, what sort of a 
Feuilleton must one write in order to 
please all these various people ? 

‘“* My dear sir, nothing easier. After 
you have written a number or two, you 
will see that you can write seventy or a 
hundred at your will. For example, 
you take a young woman, beautiful, per- 
secuted, and unhappy. You add, of 
course, a brutal tyrant of a husband or 
father, you give the lady a perfidious 
friend, and introduce a lover, the pink 
of virtue, valour, and manly beauty. 
What is more simple? You mix up 
your characters well, and can serve them 
out hot in a dozen or fourscore numbers 
as you please. 

* And it is the manner of cutting your 
story into portions to which you must 
look especially. One portion must be 
bound to the other, as one of the Siamese 
twins to his brother, and at the end of 
each number there must be a mysterious 
word, or an awful situation, and the hero 
perpetually the hero before your public. 
They never tire of the hero, sir, they 
get acquainted with him, and the more 
they do so the more thev like him, and 
you may keep up the interest for years. 
For instance, | will shew you a specimen 
of the interesting in number-writing, 
made by a young man, whom I educated 
and formed myself, and whose success 
has been prodigious. It is a story of a 
mysterious castle. 

* - * * 

“* Ethelgida was undressed for the 
night. Her attendant had retired, and 
the maiden was left in her vast chamber 
alone. She sat before the dressing-glass, 
revolving the events of the day, and par- 
ticularly thinking over the strange and 
mysterious words which Alfred had ut- 
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tered to her in the shrubbery. Other 
thoughts succeeded and chased through 
her agitated brain. The darkness of the 
apartment filled with tremor the sensitive 

and romantic soul of the young girl. 
Dusky old tapestries waved on the wall, 
against which a huge crucifix of ivory 
and ebony presented its image of woe and 
gloom. It seemed to her as if, in the 
night-silence, groans passed through the 
chamber, and a noise, as of chains clank- 
ing in the distance, jarred on her fright- 
ened ear. The tapers flickered, and 
seemed to burn blue. Ethelgida retired 
to bed with a shudder, and, drawing the 
curtains round her, sought to shut out the 
ghostly scene. But what was the 
maiden’s terror, when, from the wall at 
her bedside, she saw thrust forward a 
naked hand and arm, the hand was clasp- 
ing by its clotted hair a living, bloody 
head ! ! What was that hand!!! !—what 


(To be continued in our next).” 


This delightful passage has been 
translated for the benefit of literary 
men in England, who may learn 
from it a profitable lesson. ‘The ter- 
rible and mysterious style has been 
much neglected with us of late, and 
if, in the recess of parliament, some 
of our newspapers are at a loss to fill 
their double sheets, or inclined to 
treat for a story in this genre, an 
eminent English hand, with the aid 
of Dumas, or Frédéric Soulié, might 
be got to transcribe such a story as 
would put even Mr. O'Connell's Irish 
romances out of countenance. 

The following is a specimen of 
graver satire. It gives us a curious 
oe of the state of French law and 
lawyers. Jerome had left his friend 
Valmont working hard at the bar, 
he finds him second clerk to a notary. 


‘** My dear Jerome,’ said Valmont 
‘we have among us a very foolish idea, 
on which families expend a vast deal of 
money, that the title of barrister is a 
profession fora man, My family thought 
so, and spent large sums of money to 
procure me the rank. 

‘**] was four years at the bar, and 
never got a single brief. I am not more 
idle or more proud than my neighbours. 
I have been round and solicited the 
attorneys, who are the dispensers of busi- 
ness, and keep advocates in their pay, 
and so take the profits of both branches 
of the profession. 1 have been round to 
the presidents of the courts, in the hopes 
of getting a few government prosecutions, 
but they bave all their protégés, or ouly 
take such as are recommended by high 
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authority, or are connected by birth 
with the magistracy. Then I tried the 
police courts, in hopes of finding some 
poor devil too poor to fee council, and so 
of getting myself heard and known. But 
here my luck was no better, the criminal 
barristers will let no stranger come near 
their clients. They know beforehand 
what cases are in the register, and go 
and seek for business in the prisons. 
Every thing was shut out to me at the 
bar ; well, 1 am turned notary, and why ? 
because (I speak without affectation of 
modesty) | am a good-looking fellow.’ 

** « But how can good looks help you 
in such a calling ?’ 

*** You shall hear, I am _ second 
clerk, The three last heads of this esta- 
blishment were second clerks before me. 
The senior clerk counts for nothing; he 
is old, plain, vulgar, and fond of drink. 
Well, the notary sells his office usually, 
so as to return him five per cent. Say 
this office brings in 25,000 francs a-year ; 
the patron will dispose of it for 500,000, 
Now you may suppose that a man pos- 
sessing 500,000 francs of his own would 
not be so foolish as to give them and his 
time for a life annuity at five per cent ; 
the office, therefore, is sold to a young 
clerk, who has nothing but the hand. 
some person of which 1 spoke just now.’ 

‘© | begin to understand,’ 

“« The notary knows very well that 
he sells his office to his clerk for more 
than its value, as the clerk knows very 
well that he pays it. Each man makes 
his own calculation. To be a notary at 
Paris is to hold a high — in the 
world. A notary’s wife goes every 
where, even to court. Add to this, 
that the man has an agreeable person, a 
good name, and a gentlemanlike manner, 
he may marry whom he likes. He knows 
all the fortunes of all the clients of the 
office, and may take the largest. Never 
mind the woman, of course; she is sure to 
be handsome enough if the fortune is, 
The notary then attacks the father, the 
clerk attacks the young lady. The busi- 
ness is done in a month, and the contract 
is signed ; out of the wife’s dowry the 
new notary pays his former master, and 
on his side prepares a clerk of his own, 
with whom the same arrangement will be 
repeated over again. 1 can shew youa 
notary’s office which has changed hands 
ten times in the course of twenty years.’ 

‘* Here Valmont stopped, for, the door 
of his cabinet opening, there came in an 
old gentleman, of a distinguished air, 
with a beautiful young lady on his arm, 
I saw that I was de trop, and took my 
hat, and made my bow. 

“* She has 50,000 
whispered he.” 


The book abounds in such sketches, 


francs a-year,’ 
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which are drawn in perfect good 
faith and good humour. The latter 
is no bad quality in a satirist, and, I 
think one may mistrust the genius 
whose indignatio facit versum, and as 
a general rule, set him down as no 
better than his neighbours. Swift 
was no better than the demoniacal 
libeller, nor Byron that one knows 
of; and, be pretty sure on’t, that foul- 
mouthed Juvenal could not have de- 
scribed what he did, had he been the 
delicate moralist he pretends to be. 
If the reader has a curiosity regard- 
ing Parisian life, let him get the 
book and read the lively sketches 
itcontains. All the journalist scenes 
are very brilliant ; the director of the 
Morocco Bitumen Company and his 
pempeeee are admirable; then we 
ave a quack doctor, and some quack 
secretaries of a quack government 
office. Don’t you know what I am 
about to say? one who is eating, and 
drinking, and laughing, and reading 
the newspaper all day, Je conserve 
des Monumens. It is a little manual 
of French quackery, against which 
the persons satirised themselves can 
hardly have the heart to be angry. 

Having gone through all the phases 
of literary quackery, and succeeded in 
none, honest Jerome, driven to de- 
spair, has nothing for it, at the end of 
the first volume of his adventures, 
but to try the last quackery of all, 
the charcoal-pan and suicide. But 
in this juncture the providential uncle 
(by means of Malvina, who is by no 
means disposed to quit this world, 
unsatisfactory as it is), the uncle of 
the cotton nightcap steps in, and 
saves the unlucky youth, who, cured 
henceforth of his literary turn, sub- 
mits to take his place behind the 
counter, performs all the ceremonies 
which were necessary for making his 
union with Malvina perfectly legal, 
and settles down into the light of 
common day. 

May, one cannot help repeating, 
may all literary characters, at the 
end of the first volume of their lives, 
find such an uncle! but, alas! this is 
the only improbable part of the book. 
There is no such blessed resource for 
the penny-a-liner in distress. All 
he has to do is to write more lines, 
and get more pence, and wait for 
grim Death, who will carry him off in 
the midst of a penny, and, lo! where 
is he? You read in the papers that 
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yesterday, at his lodgings in Grub 
street, “died Thomas Smith, Esq., the 
ingeniousand delightfulauthor, whose 
novels have amused us all so much. 
This eccentric and kind - hearted 
writer has left a wife and ten child- 
ren, who, we understand, are totally 
unprovided for, but we are sure that 
the country will never allow them to 
want.” Smith is only heard of once 
or twice again. A publisher dis- 
covers a novel left by that lamented 
and talented author ; on which an- 
other publisher discovers another 
novel by thesame hand : and “Smith's 
last work,” and “the last work of 
Smith,” serve the bibliopolists’ turn 
for a week, are found entirely stupid 
by the public; and so Smith, and 
his genius, and his wants, and his 
works, pass away out of this world 
for ever. The paragraph in the 
paper next to that which records 
Smith’s death announces the excite- 
ment created by the forthcoming 
work of the admirable Jones; and 
so to the end of time. But these 
considerations are too profoundly 
melancholic, and we had better pass 
on to the second tome of Jerome 
Paturot’s existence. 

One might fancy that, after Mon- 
sieur Paturot had settled down in his 
nightcap and hosiery shop, he would 
have calmly enveloped himself in 
lambswool stockings and yards of 
flannel, and, so protected, that For- 
tune would have had no more changes 
for him. Such, probably, is the ex- 
istence of an English hosier: but in 
“the empire of the middle classes” 
matters are very differently arranged, 
and the bonnetier de France peut 
— a tow. The defunct Paturot 
whispered that secret to Jerome be- 
fore he departed this world, and our 
honest tradesman begins presently to 
be touched by ambition, and to push 
forward towards the attainment of 
those dignities which the Revolution 
of July has put in his reach. 

The first opportunity for elevation 
is offered him in the ranks of that 
cheap defence of nations the National 
Guard. He is a warm man, as the 
saying is; he is looked up to in his 
quarter, he is a member of a com- 
pany ; why should he not be its cap- 
tain too? A certain Oscar, painter 
in ordinary to his majesty, who paints 
spinach-coloured landscapes, and has 
an orange-coloured beard, has be- 
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come the bosom friend of the race of 
Paturot, and is the chief agent of the 
gallant hosier in his attempts at ac- 
quiring the captain’s epaulettes :— 


‘** Jerome, my friend,’ said the painter 
one day, examining me with a profoundly 
ecstatic look, ‘do you know you have a 
prodigious air of Napoleon?’ 

** « Nonsense, Oscar ; no joking, if you 
please.” 

*** Earnest, upon my honour, You 
have the very build and look of l'autre. I 
would wager that you have the bump of 
military genius too; let me feel.’ And 
he passed his hands over my skull, and 
there, sure enough, discovered the warlike 
protuberance in question. During this 
examination several voltigeurs of the 
company were standing round us, some 
laughing and some serious. Sergeunt- 
major Oscar made them one by one feel 
the bump ; be then analysed the conform- 
ation of my countenance, and proved be- 
yond a doubt that I had a great deal of 
Napoleon in the eyes, in the nose, and 
the look. Having finished his demon- 
stration, he turned round solemnly to the 
warriors assembled, and said,— 

*** Comrades, our actual captain is— 
what? Anoyster-monger. Is this com- 
pany to be commanded by an oyster. 
monger? I say no. We willsuffer that 
molluscous degradation no more. Look 
at Paturot. He has the eyes of Napoleon ; 
he alone should be our man. He who 
died at St. Helena will approve our 
choice ; from the height of the column he 
will look down upon us and bless us. 
Long live Captain Paturot !’ 

“* Long live Captain Paturot!’ cried 
the ten tradesmen who furnished my 
house. And it was thus that Oscar im- 
provised me as a candidate for the cap- 
taincy. 

** Oscar's position in the company was 
very firmly established. He had duties 
to do as a sergeant-major, and services to 
render which had made him generally 
popular. He did not press poor fellows 
too hard about mounting guard, and 
brought them up before the council of 
discipline with reluctant moderation. He 
had, moreover, some social talents, which 
acquired for him the general esteem ; he 
cultivated ventriloquism with success, 
and blackened the walls with the most 
laughable charcoal caricatures possible. 
In order utterly to destroy the oysterman, 
he made a series of pitiless caricatures in 
all our guard-rooms, and endowed him 
with a nose so monstrous that it lost the 
oysterman forty votes. Meanwhile he 
persisted in my likeness to Napoleon, he 
drew me with my arms folded, in a 
cocked-hat, in a grey coat, in a thousand 
Napoleonic ways and attitudes ; and thus 
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by degrees the star of the actual captain 
of our company began to grow pale be- 
fore that of its future commander, 

“This labour continued for, at least, 
a year, and at last the critical day ar- 
rived when the new elections took place. 
For ten months past Malvina had been at 
work preparing our allies for the great 
occasion. Our tradesmen had never be- 
fore had such customers as we were; if 
Paris had been menaced with a siege, our 
house could not have been more crammed 
with provisions, and it may be supposed 
that the worthy merchants who supplied 
them redoubled their attentions to these 
most profitable of customers. ‘The wine 
merchant carried me ten voltigeurs, the 
porkman enlisted four, the tailor came 
over with three ; but more than all these 
did Oscar. Every time he wason guard 
came a fresh prodigy. He imitated don- 
keys, cocks, dogs, and cats, with a fidelity 
that won the hearts of the company. He 
performed dialogues, polylogues, operas, 
comedies, and farces, all to himself. A 
refractory upholsterer came over after 
seeing him dance the previous night, 
another voltigeur yielded to the portrait 
of his two darlings in oil, and a third 
deserted from the oystermonger in gra- 
titude for a shop-sign which Oscar 
painted for him, and on which that illus. 
trious artist lavished all the spinach of 
his palette. This propaganda assumed 
such a character that 1 was menaced with 
an unanimous election. The oysterman 
was ruined; he had only to retire and 
deplore bis defeat upon a heap of shells. 

‘* But he still desperately clung on to 
his captaincy. He refused to be swal- 
lowed up by me, he opposed his to the 
different influences 1 had brought to bear. 
His audacity was monstrous; for three 
days the whole company was deluged 
with oysters, ostracised, smothered with 
shells. But my rival carried his libe- 
rality too far; the company grew sick of 
oysters, and, as they fell off from the feast 
of shells, came over to me. Oscar, too, 
did not allow my adversary’s proceedings 
to pass without remark. He pursued 
what he called the Oysterites with sar- 
casms so pitiless that no voltigeur dared 
openly acknowledge himself to be of the 
party. Henceforth my antagonist’s sup- 
porters were a shamed and feeble band, 
defeated before they had fought. 

‘On the day of election my painter 
was prodigious ; he went from group to 
group exciting this by his praise, fright- 
ening that by his sneer, giving one a 
shake of the hand that made bim mine 
for ever, and that a withering frown that 
sent him back into his shell. My adver- 
sary sat demurely in a corner of the room, 
whither the sarcasms of Oscar had driven 
him. 
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*** Look at him there on his bench, the 
oyster-captain! Waiter, some pepper 
and vinegar, and sprinkle on this gentle- 
man! Bah! I could swallow a dozen 
such captains, bread and butter included ! 
How do you like your officers served up, 
gentlemen? scolloped or in their shells? 
Silence in the ranks. Oysters to the left, 
and down they go!’ 

“It was with jokes of this nature that 
Oscar assailed the Oysterman — jokes 
which were received on our side with 
immense cheers and laughter. The oys- 
ter-captain sat confounded in his corner, 
scarce knowing which way to look. His 
partisans did not dare to support him 
openly, and abandoned him in his soli- 
tude. At length we came to voting. Of 
the eighty voters | received forty-six 
suffrages ; the rest were for my adver 
sary. I was captain, and the painter 
plunged into my arms, shouting ‘ Long 
live Captain Paturot !’ 

‘* This cry passed through the ranks 
of the soldiery, which was infected by 
the enthusiasm of Oscar; and, the opera- 
tions of the election being terminated, we 
had a collation of punch and cakes, 
whereof Oscar did the honours, and of 
which I paid the bill.” 


Thus happily elected, the mighty 
Paturot determines that the eyes of 
France are on his corps of voltigeurs, 
and that they shall be the model of 
all National Guardsmen. He becomes 
more and more like Napoleon. He 
pinches the sentinels with whom “ he 
is content” by the ear; he swears 
every now and then with much en- 
ergy; he invents a costume (it was 
in the early days when the fancy of 
the National Guardsman was allowed 
to luxuriate over his facings and 
pantaloons at will); and ina grand 
review before Marshal Soban the 
Paturot company turns out in its 
splendid new uniform, yellow fac- 
ings, yellow-striped trousers, brass 
buckles and gorgets—the most bril- 
liant company ever seen. But, though 
these clothes were strictly military 
and unanimously splendid, the 
wearers had not been bred up in 
those soldatesque habits which ren- 
der much inferior men more effective 
on parade. They failed in some 
manceuvre which the old soldier of 
the empire ordered them to perform 
—the front and rear ranks were min- 
gled in hopeless confusion. “Ho, 
porter!” shouted the old general to 
the guard of the Carrousel gate, 
“ shut the gates, porter! these cana- 
ries will fly off if you don't.” 
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Undismayed by this little check, 
and determined, like all noble spirits, 
to repair it, Captain Paturot now la- 
boured incessantly to bring his com- 
pany into discipline, and brought 
them not only to march and to 
counter-march, but to fire with great 
precision, until, on an unlucky day, 
the lieutenant, being in advance of 
his men, a certain voltigeur, who 
had forgotten to withdraw his ram- 
rod from his gun, discharged the rod 
into the fleshy part of the lieutenant’s 
back, which accident caused the fir- 
ing to abate somewhat afterwards. 

Ambition, meanwhile, had seized 
on the captain’s wife, who too was 
determined to play her part in the 
world, and had chosen the world of 
fashion for her sphere of action. A 
certain Russian princess, of un- 
doubted grandeur, had taken a great 
fancy to Madame Paturot, and, under 
the auspices of that illustrious hy- 
perborean chaperone, she entered 
into the genteel world. 

Among the fashionable public of 
Paris, we are led by Monsieur Patu- 
rot’s memoirs to suppose that they 
mingle virtue with their pleasure, and, 
so that they can aid in a charitable 
work, are reaily to sacrifice them- 
selves and dance to any extent. It 
happened that a part of the Borys- 
thenes in the neighbourhood of the 
Princess Flibustikopfkoi’s _ estate 
overflowed, and the Parisian public 
came forward as sympathisers, as 
they did for suffering Ireland and 
Prince O'Connell the other day. A 
great féte was resolved on, and Ma- 
dame de Paturot became one of the 
ladies patronesses. 

And at this /féle we are pre- 
sented to a great character, in whom 
the habitué of Paris will perhaps re- 
cognise a certain likeness to a certain 
celebrity of the present day, by name 
Monsieur Hector Berlioz, the musi- 
cian and critic. 


*« The great artist promised his assist- 
ance. All the wind-instruments in Paris 
were engaged in advance, and all the 
brass bands, and all the fiddles possible. 

“* Princess,’ said the artist, agitating 
his locks, ‘ for your sake I would find the 
hymn of the creation that has been lost 
since the days of the deluge.’ 

“ The day of the festival arrived. The 
aitist would allow none but himself to 
conduct bis own chef-d’auvre; he took 
his place at a desk five metres above the 
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level of the waves of the orchestra, and 
around him were placed the most hairy 
and romantic musicians of the day, who 
were judged worthy of applauding at the 
proper place. The artist himself, the ut- 
terer of the musical apocalypse, cast his 
eyes over the assembly, seeking to domi- 
nate the multitude by that glance, and 
also to keep in order a refractory lock of 
hair which would insist upon interrupting 
it. I had more than once heard of the 
plan of this great genius, which consists 
in setting public and private life to music. 
A thousand extraordinary anecdotes are 
recorded of the extraordinary power which 
he possessed for so doing ; among others 
is the story of the circumstance which 
occurred to him inatavern. Having a 
wish for a dish of fricandeau and sorrel, 
the genius took a flageolet out of his 
pocket, and modulated a few notes,— 

‘ Tum.tiddle-di-tum-tiddle-de,’ &c. 
The waiter knew at once what was meant, 
and brought the fricandeau and the sauce 
required. Genius always overcomes its 
detractors in this way. 

‘IT am notable to give a description of 
the wonderful morceau of music now per- 
formed. With it the festival terminated. 
The hero of the evening sat alone at his 
desk, vanquished by his emotions, and 
half-drowned in a lock of hair, which has 
previously been described. The music 
done, the hairy musicians round about 
rushed towards the maestro with the idea 
of carrying him in triumph to his coach, 
and of dragging him home in the same. 
But he, modestly retiring by a back-door, 
called for his cloak and his clogs, and 
walked home, where he wrote a critique 
for the newspapers of the music which he 
had composed and directed previously. 
It is thus that modern genius is made ; it 
is sufficient for all duties, and can swal- 
low any glory you please.” 


Whether this little picture is a 
likeness or not, who shall say ? but it 
is a good caricature of a race in 
France, where geniuses poussent as 
they do nowhere else; where poets 
are prophets, where romances have 
revelations. It was but yesterday I 
was reading in a Paris newspaper 
some account of the present state of 
things in Spain. “Battles in Spain 
are mighty well,” says the genius; 
“but what does Europe care for 
them? A single word spoken in 
France has more influence than a 
pitched battle in Spain.” So stu- 
pendous a genius is that of the coun- 
try! 

The nation considers, then, its beer 
the strongest that ever was brewed 
in the world; and so with individuals. 
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This has his artistical, that his musi- 
cal, that his poetical beer, which 
frothy liquor is preferred before that 
of al other taps; and the musician 
above has a number of brethren in 
other callings. 

Jerome’s high fortunes are yet to 
come. From being captain of his 
company he is raised to be lieutenant- 
colonel of his regiment, and as such 
has the honour to be invited to the 
palace of the Tuileries with Madame 
Paturot. his great event is de- 
scribed in the following eloquent 
manner :— 


“The day of the ball arrived, and 
numberless misfortunes with it. At ten 
o'clock my wife’s hairdresser had not 
made his appearance, and my pumps 
were still absent. Servant after servant 
was despatched after these indispensable 
and dilatory articles, and it was eleven 
o’clock before we were en route. Even 
then our troubles were not over; in order 
to arrive at the Carrousel it was neces- 
sary to follow the file of carriages from 
the Rue Rivoli. The heavens poured 
down cataracts on the pavement, the 
carriages entered slowly one by one, and 
I had all but given orders to return home 
and to wait for a more favourable op- 
portunity to exhibit my court suit ; but 
Oscar, who in his quality of painter in 
ordinary to his majesty found means to 
get a ticket to every court gala in the 
season, had no idea of dressing himself 
to no purpose, and he succeeded in calm- 
ing my ill humour. The carriages began 
to move a little more quickly, and pre- 
sently we saw the palace staircase and 
balcony, which was to be our port in the 
storm. 

‘* The stair was as much crowded as 
the street had been previously, we could 
only ascend the steps with infinite pains 
and precaution. We had been practising 
at home the court manner of ascending 
the stair, and, lo! all our studies had 
been in vain. Gentlemen’s swords 
crossed together, ladies’ trains grew re- 
bellious and persisted in wandering under 
gentlemen’s legs, and, by the time we 
arrived at the entry of the reception. 
rooms, we were all crumpled, rumpled, 
trampled, and indisorder. Atlast, thanks 
to the huissiers and the servants in waiting, 
and thanks to a good deal of pushing and 
struggling forward, we arrived at the 
grand saloon where the king and queen 
were. I had studied at home a low bow 
of the most elegant kind, having per- 
fected myself in it with infinite care, and, 
when I arrived near his majesty executed 
it, | flatter myself, not unsuccessfully. 

‘* Sire!’ I added, with a loyal in. 
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flection of voice which I thought could 
not fail to produce some sensation in the 
bosom of his majesty; but fancy my 
surprise when I lifted up my head after 
the salute to perceive before me only the 
back of his majesty, who had turned 
round to speak to I don’t know what 
ambassador of a northern court. Madame 
Paturot had likewise missed her entrée, 
which even cast upon her countenance a 
certain expression of ill humour. At 
last, and as well as we could, we strug- 
gled into a corner of the room, where 
though tired we were not able to sit 
down, as etiquette prevented us from 
being seated in their majesty’s presence. 
To this regulation I was resigned, but I 
could not console myself for not having 
been able to captivate for a moment the 
regards of my sovereign. That royal 
back oppressed me. It poisoned my 
Jéte. 

“ However, as I looked on, I began 
soon to perceive that his majesty might 
be blasé even in respect of bows as 
elegant as mine. The gracious monarch 
performed less than three thousand bows 
in the course of the evening, his illustrious 
head bobbing up and down like the piston 
in a fire-pump. There must be certain 
state consolations for royalty, otherwise 
how could kings get through their duty ? 
Far from envying kings, I pity them 
heartily. Few subjects would bear the 
duties which their station obliges sove. 
reigns to go through. From the place 
where I stood, | could admire that gift of 
smiling, that elastic play of muscles with 
which Heaven has endowed monarchs, 
and which is at once a proof of the su. 
periority of their rank as individually of 
their royal vocation. As I saw the old 
dowagers step up their fallalas, the re. 
spectable old peers in their powder, all 
those fat, meagre, wrinkled, toothless, 
sickly, vulgar faces which followed in un 
almost interminable file, 1 wondered how 
a human head could maintain its calm in 
the midst of such a whirlwind of such a 
suffocating heat, of such doubtful odours 
as filled the scented air, of all these 
flowers and ribands, bare necks and 
epaulettes, diamonds, bald heads, wigs, 
and powder. ‘The uniforms especially 
fatigued the eye with their colours and 
embroideries, with their foreign stars and 
crosses, their grand cordons, and German 
eagles, their garters, iron crowns, golden 
fleeces, Cincinnatuses, and a chain of 
starsand what not,sparkling and twinkling 
in a thousand coats, civil and military, 
passing and crossing perpetually before 
my eyes. Heavens! what a scene of 
luxury it was, and what an overpowering 
suffocating enthusiasm I felt! There I 
stood, with my elbow in the side of a 
marshal of France, my heel on the corn 
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of a foreiga plenipotentiary in the midst 
of all the great names of Europe and the 
finest diamonds in the world. It was an 
honour of which a man may acknowledge 
himself to be proud, an honour which no 
Paturot before me had ever enjoyed. 
And, when the factious rebels of the op- 
position pretend that the Revolution of 
July bas miscarried, I answer no! it has 
carried hosiers to the Tuileries, and [ 
have no doubt that it was the end of the 
institution. 

After the reception was over their 
mujesties retired, according to custom, 
and dancing began. It was for this 
moment that Madame Paturot had been 
in waiting. She had indulged herself in 
a look so remarkably décolletée that she 
hoped at least to catch the eye of one of 
the princes ; and, seated on a stool, she 
flung round her, for this important end, 
all the fascinations of her glance, and all 
the seductions of her fan. I saw clearly 
that my presence could in no wise aid 
my wife’s maneuvres, and therefore dis- 
appeared in the direction of the buffet. 
Ah! you rascally pamphleteers, who are 
always sneering at the entertainments of 
the most generous of sovereigns, I wish 
I had you in that refreshment - room 
placed hy the side of one of those tables 
always covered with dishes of the most 
delicious meats, though these were always 
disappearing down the throats of the 
gormandisers around. With every re- 
spect for the high society which frequents 
the Tuileries, their appetite, 1 must say, 
is prodigious. As I examined the dishes 
as they came and disappeared, it certainly 
seemed to me that their excellencies the 
ambassadors were in a state of famine, 
that the plenipotentiaries must have been 
starving, that the great cordons covered 
stomachs still greater than themselves. 
1 must also admit that several peeresses 
and deputies’ ladies were doing their duty 
round the tables, and that the three 
powers of our state were there represented 
by some of the stoutest jaws and most 
capacious abdomens in our country. 

«To this spectacle, which filled my 
soul with admiration for the magnificence 
of my king, I devoted the greater part of 
my evening. As far as turkeys, patties, 
jellies, wines, and plate went, it was, in- 
deed, a noble sight, and perhaps I should 
never to this minute have been able to 
snatch myself away from these Capuan 
delights had not Malvina come up rather 
abruptly to join me, 

* * Let us go,’ said she, with an air of 
extreme ill humour. 

“ « But,’ said I. 

** * No buts,’ said she, ‘ let us be off!’ 

“And so we went to our carriage. 
During the drive home Madame Paturot 
maintained a profound silence, a precur- 
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sor ofastorm. TI could not imagine what 
was the cause which rendered her so 
taciturn and so sombre. 

“«* What a splendid féte!’ said I, by 
way of breaking the ice. 

‘** A pretty féte, indeed! it was good 
enough, though, for greedy creatures like 
rou!’ 

“* Ah, Malvina!’ I replied, in a tender 
tone. 

“« « Not a single quadrille—not one !’ 
said she, going off at once. ‘ Pretty 
princes they are— pretty calves they 
have, wadded an inch all round ia 
Pretty dances, pretty calves! as much 
fat on them as on the back of my hand! 
Pooh! it makes me yawn only to think, 
—only to think of them.’ 

“ ‘This sortie explained every thing to 
me. In spite of those incendiary glances 
of hers, Malvina had never been asked to 
dance.” 


If the respected reader, like the 
writer of this, has never had the 
honour of figuring at a ball at the 
Tuileries (at home, of course, we 
are as regular at Pimlico as Lord 
Melbourne used to be), here is surely 


in a couple of pages a description of 


the affair so accurate, that, after 
translating it, I for my part feel 
as if I were quite familiar with the 
palace of the French king. I can 
see Louis Philippe grinning endlessly, 
ceaselessly bobbing his august head 
up and down. Ican see the footmen 
in red, the officters d’ordonnance in 
stays, the spindle -shanked young 
princes frisking round to the sound 
of the brass bands. The chandeliers, 
the ambassadors, the flaccid Germans 
with their finger-rings, the Spaniards 
looking like gilded ‘old clothesmen ; 
here and there a deputy- -lieutenant, 
of course, and one or two hapless 
Britons in their national court suits, 
that make the French mob, as the 
Briton descends from his carriage, 
exclaim, Oh, ce marquis! Fancy 
besides fifteen hundred women, of 
whom fourteen hundred and fifty are 
ugly—it is the proportion in France. 
And how much easier is it to enjoy 
this Barmecide dance in the descrip- 
tion of honest Paturot than to dress 
at midnight, and pay a guinea for a 
carriage, and keep out of one’s 
wholesome bed, in order to look at 
King Louis Philippe smiling! What 
a mercy it is not to be a gentleman ! 
What a blessing it is not to be ob- 
liged to drive a cab in white kid 
gloves, nor to sit behind a great 
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floundering racing - tailed horse of 
Rotten Row, expecting momentarily 
that he will jump you into the 
barouche full of ladies just a-head! 
What a mercy it is not to be obliged 
to wear tight lacquered boots, nor to 
dress for dinner, nor to go to balls at 
midnight, nor even to be a member of 
the House of Commons, nor to be pre- 
vented from smoking a cigar if you 
are so minded! All which } privileges 
of poverty may Fortune long keep 
tous! Men do not know half their 
luck, that is the fact. If the real 
truth were known about things, we 
should have their Graces of Suther- 
land and Devonshire giving up their 
incomes to the national debt, and 
saying to the country, “ Give me a 
mutton chop and a thousand a-year!” 

In the fortunes of honest Paturot 
this wholesome moral is indicated 
with much philosophic acumen, as 
those will allow who are inclined 
from the above specimen of their 
quality tomake themselves acquainted 
with the further history of his for- 
tunes. Such persons may read how 
Jerome, having become a colonel of 
the National Guards, becomes, of 
course, a member of the Legion of 
Honour, how he is tempted to aspire 
to still further dignities, how he 
becomes a deputy, and how his con- 
stituents are served by him; how, 
being deputy, he has perhaps an in- 
clination to become minister, but that 
one fine day he finds that his house 
cannot meet certain bills which are 
presented for payment, and so the 
poor fellow becomes a bankrupt. 

He gets a little place, he retires 
with Malvina into a country town; 
she is exceedingly fond of canaries 
and dominoes, and Jerome cultivates 
cabbages and pinks with great energy 
and perfect contentment. He says 
he is quite happy. Ought he not to 
be so who has made a thousand 
readers happy, and perhaps a little 
wiser ? 

I have just heard that Jerome 
Puturot is a political novel; one 
of the Reviews despatches this 
masterpiece in a few growling 
lines, and pronounces it to be a 
failure. Perhaps it is a political 
novel, perhaps there is a great deal 
of sound thinking in this careless, 
familiar, sparkling narrative, and a 
vast deal of reflection hidden under 
Jerome’s ordinary cotton nightcap ; 
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certainly it is a most witty and en- 
tertaining story, and as such is hum- 
bly recommended by the undersigned 
to all lovers of the Pantagruelian 
philosophy. It is a great thing now- 
adays to geta funny book which makes 
you laugh, to read three volumes of 
satire in which there is not a particle 
of bad blood, and to add to one’s 
knowledge of the world, too, as one 
can’t help doing by the aid of this 
keen and good-humoured wit. The 
author of Jerome Paturot is M. Rey- 
baud, understood to be a grave man, 
dealing in political economy, in 
Fourierism, and other severe sciences. 
There is a valuable work by the late 
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Mr. Henry Fielding the police- 
magistrate, upon the precaution of 
thieving in the metropolis, and some 
political pamphlets of merit by the 
same author; but it hath been gene- 
rally allowed that the history of Mr. 
Tuomas Jones by the same Mr. 
Fielding is amongst the most valuable 
of the scientific works of this author. 
And in like manner, whatever may 
be the graver works of M. Reybaud, 
I heartily trust that he has some 
more of the Paturot kind in his brain 
or his portfolio, for the benefit of 
the lazy, novel-reading, unscientific 
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THE LADY FRANCESCA. 


A LEGEND OF SORRENTO. 


“Then said she, ‘1 am very dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said. 

She wept, ‘ I am a-weary—a-weary ; 
Oh! God, that I were dead.’” 


SorrenrTo is one of the most beauti- 
ful of all those picturesque spots to 
which the aristocracy of Naples are 
wont to resort during the summer 
months, which, for the most part, 
glide away all too quickly for those 
young hearts who, free for a while 
from the cold restraints of society, 
revel joyously in the wild luxuriance 
of a bountiful nature. And it was 
in this fairy city, hallowed some few 
years afterwards as the birthplace of 
the immortal Tasso, that the legend 
we are about to relate came to pass. 
It was evening; and two figures 
might be seen walking with linked 
arms, and that loitering step which 
seems to belong only to the happy, 
by the sea-shore. They had chosen 
a spot seldom frequented by any but 
the lower order of peasantry, who 
cross daily from Sorrento to Naples 
with boats fuli of oranges. And as 
they flitted about in their fanciful 
costumes, heaping up piles of fruit 
which they crowned with gay-co- 
loured flowers, their appearance 
added to the picturesque beauty of 
the scene and hour, without proving 
the least restraint upon the conversa- 
tion of the lovers, for such the burn- 
ing cheek and downcast eyes of the 
girl, together with the whispered 
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eloquence of her companion, proved 
them to be. 

The latter seemed the elder by 
many years. He had a proud, eagle 
glance, a magnificent brow, and a 
voice sweeter than any woman's. 
And then he was so clever that it 
was no wonder so much of reverence 
should mingle with her passionate 
devotion. It was Pomponio Gaurico, 
brother to the celebrated astronomer 
Luca Gaurico. <A professor at the 
University of Naples, and preceptor 
to Ferrante Sanseverino, prince of 
Salerno. Besides this, he was the 
author of some Latin poems of con- 
siderable merit; The Lives of the 
Greek Poets, a work evincing deep 
talent and research; and certain 
learned treatises on architecture and 
physiognomy. 

And the lady—but no matter for 
her name, it is sufficient to know 
that it was one of the most ancient 
and noble in all Naples, and, until 
she bore it, had been for ages unsul- 
lied by the breath of slander or re- 
proach. Since then it has passed 
into a byword, and been whispered 
by lips that else had not dared to 
utter it, until all memory of it 
faded away in course of time like a 
dream. Let us not attempt to clear 
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away the sacred dust of years in 
order to gratify a morbid feeling of 
curiosity, “but leave it in mercy to 
oblivion. He called her Francesca, 
and as such only will we know her. 
It was a common name at Naples, 
and hers, we sadly fear, a too com- 
mon fate amidst the annals of woman. 

She was very young, and wore a 
dark-coloured mantle, which reveal- 
ed, as the wind occasionally wafted 
aside its ample folds, a robe of costly 
velvet embroidered with gold ; and, 
as she flung back the thick veil from 
her radiant face to catch the cool 
breath of evening, it resembled in 
its strange beauty that of an angel, 
but for the brand of earthly suffer- 
ing, and, it may be, shame upon the 
drooping brow. Her complexion 
was of a dazzling whiteness, now 
flushed from excitement to a living 
crimson. Her eyes large, dark, and 
passionate, but seldom—very seldom 
—venturing to raise themselves to 
those of her companion, upon whose 
curved lip sat the exulting smile of 
one who feels and triumphs in his 
power. Alas! poor Lady Fran- 
cesca, the spell is upon thee. The 
spell of a superior and mighty intel- 
lect; and, wild and unholy as it is, 
death only will be able to burst 
asunder its magic links! 

The sun had long since set, al- 
though the waters were still coloured 
with its red and purple hues, which 
faded gradually away, and was suc- 
ceeded by the soft grey twilight, 
while the peasants fastened small 
lanterns in the prow of their boats, 
and sang gay barcaroles as they 
went gliding in their flower-covered 
vessels over the calm waves. 

“How happy we have been to- 
night !” said the Lady Francesca, at 
length. “But then it is no marvel, 
for [am always so with you. Pity 
that the hours at such times should 
fly so quickly, when at others they 
appear as though they would never 
pass away. Why, a life spent thus 
seems scarcely more than one long 


weary week when I have no hope of 


meeting you. Is it thus with you, 
too, my Pomponio ?” 

“Yes, certainly, I am _ always 
thinking of you; and the recollection 
of those beautiful eyes has spoiled 
many a mathematical problem.” 

“How delightful to think,” con- 
tinued the girl, “that I have no 
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rival in your heart but these studies, 
which only serve to send you back to 
me more glorious and worthy to be 
loved. Do you know, I have col- 
lected together every line you ever 
wrote ? and, although there is little 
which I can comprehend, they are 
yours, and therefore sacred to me.” 

“ How I should laugh,” said Gau- 
rico, “to see my little Francesca 
bending by the hour together over a 
dry treatise on astronomy. r 

“ No, you would not laugh, Pom- 
ponio !” 

“Well, at least I should marvel 
greatly what interest you could pos- 
sibly take therein.” ‘The philosopher 
and man of the world could no more 
understand the wild devotion of a 
woman’s heart than she comprehend 
his learned treatises. It is true he 
loved her, and yet, away from her, a 
thousand pursuits occupied and en- 
gaged his attention ; while, absent or 
present, she could have but one, and 
that was him. It is ever thus even 
to this day, and will be, we think, 
until the end of time.” 

Gradually, as they lingered thus, 
the first faint gleam from casinos and 
palaces just beginning to be lighted 
up deepened and flashed fitfully over 
the dark waters. One in particular, 
which almost looked like a fairy 
temple, as its white and stately walls 
were imperfectly revealed, tinted 
with a thousand different hues by 
festoons of coloured lamps, which, 
mingled with flowers, adorned the 
marble balcony, while music, mel- 
lowed by distance, came floating on 
the breeze of night to the ears of our 
young lovers. 

“7 must begone!” said the Lady 
Francesca, hastily ; “they will be 
waiting for me else, and wondering, 
it may be, at my strange absence.” — 

“ Well, then, if it must be so, a 
merry evening to you, my Fran- 
cesca !” 

“ A merry evening,” repeated the 
girl, mournfully, “ and you not 
there!” 

Gaurico was touched by those 
simple words. Heaven forgive him 
if he gloried in his power ; or, worse 
still, if that fitful smile denotes un- 
belief. Perhaps, with the world he 
deemed that the young and beautiful 
amid such scenes are never wholly 
miserable ; that the incense of praise 
and adoration is very sweet to the 
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ear of a woman. But is it so? Does 
not the idol often yearn almost with 
tears amidst the many for the one 
voice whose slightest approving tone 
she would die to win, the wor- 
shipped pining from her lonely pe- 
destal to become the worshipper, 
closing her dazzled eyes, and cheating 
her weary spirit with a dream far 
more precious than all this reality of 
homage? 

There are few among the daugh- 
ters of earth who don their gorgeous 
robes and braid their shining hair 
without a secret hope, although they 
scarcely dare perhaps whisper it to 
their own hearts, that he will be 
there,—the one, and not the many, 
for whom they dress and smile. Nor 
is it unfrequent to mark the star of 
some bright festival, whom all have 
united to praise and honour, return- 
ing home to bow down her radiant 
brow upon her hands, and weep for 
the only voice which was silent 
amidst them all. But the Lady 
Francesca had not even the hope of 
the loved one’s presence to convert 
that splendid scene into an earthly 
paradise, but went because she dared 
not refuse, leaving her heart behind 
her. While Gaurico, amidst a party 
of gay and brilliant spirits like his 
own, lingered over the wine-cup until 
morning. After all, he was not wor- 
thy of such a love as hers; and there 
were times when, gifted and honoured 
as he was by the world, he felt this, 
and trembled in the presence of that 
young and devoted girl. 

Many had reason to remember 
that summer festival at Sorrento; 
for, led away by the enchantment of 
the scene and hour, words were ut- 
tered, and vows breathed, which 
leave their impress on our future 
lives either for joy or for sorrow. 
Why should it be oftenest the latter ? 
It was an epoch in the existence of 
the young to which in after years 
their memories went lingeringly 
back —a dream of the past destined 
to haunt and sadden many a waking 
hour. But ofall these it was gene- 
rally admitted that the young and 
noble—we had almost forgotten our 
vow—that the Lady Francesca was 
the most beautiful. 

One admired the sweeping folds of 
her gorgeous robe ; another, the de- 
licate tracery with which ic was broi- 
dered over like a golden net ; a third 
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envied her for those flashing gems 
which were in themselves a princely 
fortune; but the more thoughtful 
pitied her from their very souls. 
She leant upon the ,arm of an aged 
and withered-looking man, who, it 
was whispered, was her husband ; 
but he was old enough to have been 
her father, answering when he spoke 
to her as though her thoughts were 
far away. But it is more than 
probable her abstraction was un- 
heeded, and the pride of her com- 
panion fully satisfied with the whis- 
pered adulation which saluted his 
ear from every side. And he exulted 
to think how, by the might of his 
high rank and wealth, he had borne 
away from amidst a crowd of vain 
aspirants the most beautiful of all 
the daughters of Italy. 

From the first, perhaps, he had 
not once dreamt that she could love 
him, such a child as she still was, 
and had been prepared for tears and 
passionate reproaches ; but none were 
uttered. Sold as she was by her 
mercenary parents,— her lover ab- 
sent,—she yielded to her destiny 
with the calmness of despair; and 
the old man, convinced by her man- 
ner in public that all were treated 
with the same chilling reserve as 
himself, grew every day more and 
more proud of his stately and beau- 
tiful bride. The world called her 
cold and passionless, agreeing, at the 
same time, that it was better thus for 
both. 

It was observed that, on that night, 
the Lady Francesca wore in her 
bosom a bunch of Neapolitan violets, 
with the dew still upon them, afford- 
ing a strange contrast in their sim- 
plicity to the rest of her attire. And 
many gallant speeches did those 
flowers occasion, which were listened 
to by the wearer with a cold and 
absent smile. Perhaps, her thoughts 
had wandered back to the bright- 
eyed peasant girl, from whom Gau- 
rico had purchased them just before 
they separated, recalling to mind how 
she had been struck by her happy 
countenance, and the earnest de- 
votion of her companion, a youth 
somewhat older than herself, and was 
wishing—ay, even amid those splen- 
did scenes—that she were a poor 
fiower-girl ; and Pomponio—we doubt 
if he would have relished the change 
—a peasant like herself. And she 
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sighed, at length, so heavily, that 
one of her cavaliers took courage, 
and, fearing the heat was too much 
for her, offered his arm to conduct 
her to that cool marble balcony, with 
its lamps and flowers, of which we 
have before spoken. 

The girl took it mechanically, and, 
as she flung aside the scented jessa- 
mines, and leaned, dreamily, over the 
waves, her mind wandered again into 
the fairy land of imagination ; for 
when once we have allowed ourselves 
to indulge in this fascinating, but 
dangerous recreation, it becomes a 
habit, hard, very hard to be broken, 
and ends oftentimes in partial in- 
sanity. And yet how difficult it is 
to turn a deaf ear to the “still small 
voice” within us, which is perpetually 
dwelling on, and imaging out, the 
unattainable. She was aroused, at 
length, by the passionate tones of her 
companion, who, led away by the 
cline influence of the scene and 
hour, or else bewildered by her 
strange beauty, spoke with the burn- 
ing eloquence peculiar to his age and 
country, but which found no echo in 
the heart of her to whom it was 
addressed. 

“ Are you mad?” said 
awakening, as if from a dream. 

“ It may be, lady, that I am; and 
yet deign to hear me, and pardon my 
presumption.” 

“ Not another moment!” exclaimed 
the girl, rising hastily. “There may 
be others who will listen to you less 
unwillingly, but I have no heart to 
bestow. Return to them, and let 
what has passed this night be for 
ever buried in oblivion.” 

Awed by her manner, the youth 
obeyed the haughty wave of her 
hand, and, lifting aside the muslin 
drapery from the window, mingled 
amidst the crowded assembly, and 
disappeared, without having per- 
ceived the pale, withered face which 
smiled mockingly on him as he 
passed. Concealed among the flowers, 
the old man had heard all, and now 
stole exultingly back again, leaving 
the erring and desolate girl to weep. 
Poor Lady Francesca! a kind word 
might have saved thee; but there 
was none to counsel, no friend, no 
warning voice, to woo thee away 
from the path of sin and evil, so 
bright to thine inexperienced and 
child-like heart. And he whom thou 
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she, 
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lovest best in the whole world was 
the tempter and the destroyer! 

Quickly glided away those sweet 
summer months at Sorrento, which 
many wished could have lasted for 
ever, while others began already to 
grow weary of such tranquil enjoy- 
ments, and long for the dissipation and 
excitement of a Neapolitan life. 

In the cool moonlight balcony of 
one of the most frequented casinos in 
all Sorrento, sat a party of young 
cavaliers, chatting gaily over their 
wine, and amongst them Pomponio 
Gaurico. The day had been so in- 
tensely hot, the company so mar- 
vellously witty and agreeable, and the 
wine so delicately iced, that he had 
insensibly taken a greater quantity 
than was his wont, and was some- 
what more noisy and riotous than 
beseemed so grave a philosopher. 

The balcony overhung the sea, and 
was so cool and pleasant, that they 
were not permitted its exclusive en- 
joyment, other idlers, such as them- 
selves, occasionally escaping from 
the crowded saloons of the casino, to 
catch upon their fevered brows the 
refreshing breath of evening. Our 
party, however, soon ceased to notice 
the intruders, and became completely 
absorbed in their own noisy mirth, 
which was hushed, at length, to listen 
to the wild chorus of the peasant 
girls, as they passed beneath in their 
way to the market-place at Naples, 
their boats laden with all the lux- 
uries of the season. 

“ Barbarous !” exclaimed the young 
Count Luciani, stopping his ears, with 
a mock gesture of impatience. 

“ For my part,” said Gaurico, “I 
confess that its untutored sweetness 
pleases me.” 

“And yet you are one of the 
patrons of San Carlos, and an ad- 
mirer of the divine La Zugorali!” 

“ Both are good in their way,” 
replied Pomponio, carelessly. “ At 
Naples, it may be fashionable to pa- 
tronise a prima donna, but in Sor- 
rento one may be permitted to ad- 
mire harmony wherever it is to be 
found, even though it should exist in 
a chorus of flower-girls.” 

The count laughed. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “ it was one 
of these divinities with her sweet 
voice whom I saw in your boat the 
other night? And yet, now I re- 
member rightly, it could scarcely he, 
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for I observed that the hand which 
held together the folds of her mantle, 
and was the only part of her visible, 
was caeamneiee small and white, 
and glittering with precious gems, 
like that of a princess; but you 
swept onward so quickly that I saw 
no more.” 

“TT did not mean that you should,” 
replied Gaurico, as he leant over the 
balcony to catch the last faint echo 
of the departing minstrels, whose il- 
luminated boats looked like so many 
stars in the distance. It was the same 
market chorus which he had lingered, 
with the Lady Francesca, night after 
night to listen to. 

“T fear there will be a storm to- 
night,” said one of the occasional in- 
truders we have before mentioned to 
his companion, “and this is no place 
for you; let us return.” 

“Not yet; it is so pleasant here, 
and [ am somewhat weary. And so 
yonder is the celebrated professor 
Pomponio Gaurico ; he has a splendid 
face.” 

“Yes, but it is a pity he should be 
here, and thus, so capable as he is of 
nobler things; but then who can 
study such weather as this? There! 
did you see the lightning playing 
among yonder gathering clouds? A 
storm will cool the air.” 

“Hush !” interrupted his com- 
panion, leaning forward towards the 
revellers with white and quivering 
lips. ‘They have dared to mention 
her name !” 

“It is only what beauty so justly 
celebrated must expect.” 

“ Nevertheless, I would héar more.” 

“ How exquisite she looked!” said 
the young Count Luciani, in continu- 
ation of some previous discourse, 
“with her eyes bent down, and the 
brilliant whiteness of her complexion 
relieved by the faintest tint of co- 
lour; no wonder they should call 
her the beautiful statue.” 

“ And are you quite sure that she 
is always thus cold and passionless ?” 
inquired Gaurico, with a strange 
smile. 

“ Perfectly ; why it was but a few 
weeks since that my young kinsman 
Guido Bellini, venturing to give ut- 
terance to the emotions with which 
her sweet presence filled him, was 
instantly banished for ever.” 

“A mere boy!” exclaimed Gau- 
rico ; “ he might not have been to her 
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taste. Most women prefer some one 
to whom they can look up with that 
reverence which mingles so closely 
with their love.” 

“ A philosopher, for instance, like 
yourself,” interrupted the count, 
gaily. 

“Oh! you may laugh, Luciani; 
but what if I tell you that my in- 
cognita with the jewelled hand was 
no other than the peerless Lady Fran- 
cesca !” 

“If I did not know you to be the 
best duellist in all Naples,” replied 
his friend, with an incredulous smile, 
“T should feel tempted to say you 
lied.” 

Gaurico's brow flushed, and his 
hand involuntarily sought his wea- 
pon. While the stranger, who still 
bent towards them, gnashed his teeth 
wildly together. 

“What if I prove it to have been 
even as I have said?” continued 
Pomponio, irritated by passion and 
the unusual quantity of wine he had 
taken almost to madness. 

“ Nay, I warn you, Gaurico, that I 
shall not be satisfied without full and 
circumstantial evidence.” 

“Which I am prepared to give. 
Is there any one here who knows the 
handwriting of the Lady Francesca ?” 
and he glanced impatiently over the 
eager countenances around him, only 
half revealed in that dim light, for 
the moon was now totally obscured 
by the fast-gathering tempest. 

“T do,” replied a deep-toned voice, 
“for I have seen it too often to be 
mistaken.” 

“Then read this,” exclaimed the 
infatuated Gaurico, placing a deli- 
cately inscribed note in the trembling 
hand of the stranger, “ and satisfy 
this unbeliever.” 

The paper contained but a few 
words, frastily written, announcing 
her immediate departure for Castel- 
lamare, and entreating that he would 
manage to follow her in a few days. 
“They say it is a beautiful spot,” 
ran the concluding lines; “ but, even 
were it not so, your presence must 
render any place a paradise! So 
come soon, if you love me, for I am 
weary and miserable without you!” 
Then followed the name in full, shew- 
ing how perfectly unconscious of evil 
was the writer of this passionate 
epistle, together with her deep trust 
in him to whom it was addressed, and 
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who had thus recklessly betrayed her 
to the cold sneers of his companions 
and the world’s scorn! 

“Well,” exclaimed Gaurico, at 
length, somewhat impatiently, “have 
I asserted more than I can prove ?” 

“You have, vain and accursed 
boaster that you are!” replied the 
stranger, vehemently. Then fol- 
lowed a fierce clashing of swords, 
mingled with wild imprecations, until 
amidst the darknessand confusion that 
ensued the two strangers disappeared, 
bearing the note with them. 

Deeply mortified, and somewhat 
sobered by the events of the evening, 
Gaurico, after a vain search, returned 
home to think what was best to be 
done, and to curse over and over 
again his own wild and presump- 
tuous folly, the fatal results of 
which it was impossible to calculate. 
And yet it was not for himself that he 
trembled, for he had a spirit which 
defied danger; it was for her—his 
victim from the beginning. One 
moment he determined on not pro- 
ceeding to Castellamare, but to return 
at once to Naples, and thus avert the 
suspicions of those into whose hands 
the letter had fallen, and then, 
remembering how she loved him, 
resolved, let what would happen, 
never to desert her. “She will for- 
give me,” mused he, “I am sure of 
that, even had my offence been ten 
times greater than it is; and we 
shall only need to be more careful 
in future.” 

It was a beautiful morning after 
the storm, and the young Count 
Luciani laughed merrily when Gau- 
rico bade him farewell, and set out 
on his road to Castellamare, for he 
was still incredulous, while Pompo- 
nio seemed less anxious to convince 
him than formerly, and willing to 
attribute what had passed to the 
effects of the wine, which, if the 
truth must be spoken, had somewhat 
bewildered them all, so that their 
recollections of that night were vague 
and dream-like. 

“ Where shall I see you again ?” 
asked Luciani. 

“ At Naples, any time after tlic 
end of this our last month of rural- 
ising.” 

“Of which I confess myself heartily 
tired,” said the count; “so adien, 
Gaurico, until we meet once more in 
the gay world ;” and the two friends 
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shook hands and parted—they never 
saw each other again. 

The little town of Castellamare is 
delightfully situated on the sea-coast, 
at the south-east extremity of the 
Bay of Naples, laying at the foot of 
the lofty mountain of St. Angelo; 
and the Lady Francesca was never 
weary of wandering amidst its pic- 
turesque haunts, and thinking how 
Gaurico would admire them, too. 
For here, as at Sorrento, no limits 
were set to her restless spirit, and the 
old man seemed well content to see 
her splendidly attired, with her cold 
absent smiles and stately beauty, 
residing at certain hours over his 
hospitable board, the envy and ad- 
miration of his guests and depen- 
dants. 

A week glided on thus, and the 
Lady Francesca began to grow im- 
patient, and to wonder whether he 
was ill; but she never once dreaded 
lest he should have forgotten her, 
her faith saved her from this new 
trial. And yet the suspense was 
very terrible, especially when they 
must so soon return to Naples and 
bid adieu to all those happy moon- 
light rambles which had made the 
summer seem so short and bright; 
and she should only be able to look 
at him through the curtains of her 
opera-box, or catch the accents of 
his voice as he spoke to others, not 
daring to address himself to her. 
And yet even that was something 
worth dressing and living for. Poor 
Lady Francesca! pity that such love 
as thine should serve only to gild a 
ruin! 

How wearily the time hangs when 
we are most impatient. Every morn- 
ing Lady Francesca awoke full of 
hope, thinking he would be sure and 
come before night, and every night 
did she cast herself down and weep 
because it was not so; or she pleased 
herself with recalling to mind his 
parting words, “ That, even when 
absent, they were still always to- 
gether in heart.” She had become 
a sad dreamer, too, and would lay 
idly by the hour together, imagining 
things which could never come to 
ass. 

Thus it was one bright sunny 
morning, her check flushed with ideal 
happiness, resting languidly upon 
her snowy arms, and her silken 
tresses, as she bowed down her head, 
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sweeping almost tothe ground. She 
was fancying, perhaps, that he had 
returned and stood by her side, until, 
suddenly raising her beautiful eyes, 
they rested upon the withered and 
colourless face of the old man, and 
he smiled: she never remembered to 
have seen him smile before that day. 
* Have you heard the news?” 
~ he, in a low, hissing whisper. 

“ No, indeed; but then, as you 
well know, I have been out so little 
of late.” 

“ And yet it is the theme of all 
Naples. You may have heard in 
your solitude of one Pomponio 
Gaurico ?” 

“ Ah! what of him?” exclaimed 
the girl, springing up and standing 
before him with clasped hands and 
imploring eyes. 

“ Why, you are strangely agitated, 
my Francesca! But then it is no 
wonder, these grave and learned 
philosophers seem to witch all hearts, 
and yet their genius cannot save 
them’ from the fate of ordinary men. 
But I see you are impatient to hear 
more. Well, then, so runs the tale. 
On the evidence of his friend, the 
Count Luciani, it appears that he set 
out some few weeks since from Sor- 
rento to Castellamare, and was never 
afterwards heard of; while a deso- 
late spot by the sea-shore, still bear- 
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ing traces of a violent struggle as if 
for life or death, together with a 
ring which has been proved to be 
one Gaurico always wore, led to the 
suspicion that he has been murdered 
and thrown into the sea. It is whis- 
pered, out of revenge, for having 
boasted of an amour with a lady of 
high rank. If it was so, he had de- 
served his fate.” 

The Lady Francesca uttered a wild 
shriek, and sank down at his feet as 
though she had beensuddenly stricken 
by lightning; and those hours of 
blessed insensibility which succeeded 
were the only peaceful ones she ever 
knew again until her dying day, 
which did not come for many weary 
years afterwards, when, let us hope, 
if mortal suffering can atone for 
mortal error, she worked out her 
own punishment amidst weeping and 
tribulation. 

Some chroniclers of this wild legend 
have asserted that Gaurico met his 
death by the express command of the 
lady herself, in revenge for her in- 
sulted honour; but to us this seems 
scarcely true to human, much more 
to woman’s nature, and we verily 
believe the above version to be the 
right one. Anyhow it is a melan- 
choly tale, although not without its 
moral. 
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We have reason to believe that the 
Whigs are at this moment labouring 
under a melancholy delusion. ‘They 
persuade themselves, or try to per- 
suade others, that the Conservative 
party is falling to pieces ; that there 
is strife in the cabinet, dissatisfaction 
among the Tory members, and a 
growing sense of disappointment and 
indignation throughout the constitu- 
encies, particularly in the agricul- 
tural districts. The Whigs accord- 
ingly begin to look up, and to talk 
as if their return to office at no very 
distant date were certain. We beg 
leave, with great deference, to assure 
them, that a more baseless dream 
never passed through the brains of 
fallen statesmen. Whatever fate 
may overtake the Tories, living man 
will never see a purely Whig go- 
vernment in office again. It is just 
within the verge of possibility that a 
thorough - going movement faction 
may get possession of Downing Street, 
but a trimming, truckling, time- 
serving, yet tyrannical clique, such 
as the Whigs were in 1839, will not 
be trusted with power any more — 
no, not even to the tenth generation. 
Our best advice to the members of 
the late cabinet therefore is, that 
they would make up their minds to 
spend the remainder of their days in 
dignified retirement ; or, if they pre- 
fer continuing in public life, that 
they cease to cast towards the Trea- 
sury-benches so many anxious looks; 
inasmuch as there is no more room 
for them there than there was for 
Macbeth at his own supper, when 
the ghost of Banquo, with such 
exceeding lack of good manners, 
plumped himself down into the 
usurper’s chair, the said usurper 
being at that very moment eloquent 
in the intruder’s praises. 

The Whigs, as a body, have no 
chance whatever of returning to 
office. Nobody trusts them, nobody 
cares for them, except the hungry 
individuals for whom they were ac- 
customed to provide; and here and 
there, perhaps, a reformed corpora- 
tion. Ireland has cast them off. 
Mr. O'Connell and the Popish hier- 
archy denounce them systematically, 
and on Scotland they have lost their 
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hold. But though such be un- 
doubtedly the case, is it equally true 
that in chuckling over certain sup- 
posed differences within the Con- 
servative camp, the Whigs are in 
error? We answer that they are 
in error. There are no differences 
in the Conservative camp; none, at 
least, that deserve the name; no 
jealousies nor heart-burnings, such 
as lead unprincipled or headstrong 
men to sacrifice the party with which 
they profess to act to their own 
caprices. The Conservative members 
in the House of Commons are almost 
all gentlemen, men of education and 
standing in the country, who think 
for themselves, as such men ought 
to do, and feel that a certain degree 
of deference is due from them to their 
leaders, however gifted and eloquent 
the latter may be. But the Conserva- 
tive members of the House of Com- 
mons love the constitution and the 
monarchy too well ever to permit a 
sense of personal mortification to in- 
terfere with the discharge of a 
public duty. They may complain 
occasionally that there is too much 
of reserve practised towards them. 
They may lament that particular 
measures should be proposed by 
their friends which seem to convict 
all connected with them of incon- 
sistencies. But so long as they re- 
main satisfied that the great institu- 
tions of the country are not threat- 
cned, so long as they believe that it 
is the object of the proposers of such 
measures to maintain these institu- 
tions in their integrity, they are both 
able and willing to put a restraint 
upon themselves, and to yield up 
their own judgments with a good 
grace whenever sober conviction as- 
sures them that concession is neces- 
sary. ‘The Whigs, therefore, deceive 
themselves if they suppose that there 
is the faintest symptom of a breaking 
up in the Conservative party. Upon 
points comparatively unimportant, 
one Conservative member may differ 
from another; but the moment you 
touch or even threaten a great prin- 
ciple, they will be seen to hold to- 
gether as one man. 

Again, the strife within the cabi- 
net, and the disappointment and 
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indignation among the constituencies 
out of doors, may exist, certainly ; 
but if they do, they exist unknown 
to us. ‘To be sure we are not pre- 
pared to deny that members of the 
cabinet are likely enough as indi- 


viduals to make use of the faculty of 


reason with which they are gifted; 
indeed it were rather too much to 
expect that on all questions and at 
all moments they should think pre- 
cisely alike. ‘Thirteen men never 
get by intuition the very same views 
of any one given subject, unless the 
thirteen minds be acted upon by 
direct inspiration. And though we 
believe Sir Robert Peel and _ his 
colleagues to be shrewd, cautious, 
and long-headed persons, we are very 
far, indeed, from supposing that they 
are inspired. It is extremely pro- 
bable, therefore, that when these 
gentlemen meet as a cabinet to dis- 
cuss some weighty matters, there 
may prove to be, at the outset, a 
diversity of opinion among them ; 
indeed we should not wonder if the 
two or three hours that are occa- 
sionally spent by them in delibera- 


tion were occupied in that sort of 


warm debate which leads to a mar- 
vellous harmony of sentiment in the 
end, and cotslderabte vigour of ex- 
ecution. Beyond this, however, we 
have a shrewd suspicion that the 
querulous tempers of the ministers 
are never indulged; and, for our 
own parts, we see no good reason to 
desire that so much of indulgence 
should be denied them. 

In like manner we must profess 
our entire unacquaintance with the 
bad spirit that prevails among the 
constituencies. Durham, to be sure, 
has recently pronounced by the elec- 
tion of Mr. right : and Mr. Bright, 
as all the world knows, is a zcalous 
apostle of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
But besides that the case of Durham 
is a solitary one, and may in some 
sort be accounted for without look- 
ing beyond the coal-pits in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town; the 
Whigs, at least, as it appears to us, 
have small reason to triumph over 
it. There is as much difference, per- 
haps more, between a fixed duty and 
an absolutely free-trade in corn, as 
between a sliding-scale and no duty 
at all; and unless the W higs be pre- 
pared to go all lengths “with the 
Leaguers (in which case they sink to 
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the level of the movement and cease 
to be Whigs), the triumph of Mr. 
Bright is just as complete over them 
as over the Tories. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, we can detect no symptoms of 
wrath. The farmers may look back 
with pardonable regret upon times 
when their wheat was selling at 
eighty and a hundred shillings per 
quarter, but they possess too much 
good sense not to be aware that times 
like those are gone by for ever. And 
in the boroughs, more especially in 
the large manufacturing and trading 
boroughs, the rankest demagogue 
will hardly pretend to deny, that 
far more has been done towards 
unshackling the wheels of commerce 
by the Peel cabinet than the cabinet 
which preceded it ever could have 
dreamed of attempting. It is very 
true that Messrs. Cobden and Muntz 
and their constituents are all dis- 
satisfied ; but so they would be were 
Lord John Russell in Sir Robert 
Peel’s place to-morrow. You need 
not hope to satisfy politicians of this 
stamp, unless you consent to destroy 
root and branch every thing like an 
agricultural interest in the empire 
by rendering merry England one 
great workshop for the world, no 
matter whether the world be dis- 
posed to deal at the shops so created 
or not. 

It appears, then, that in counting 
on a speedy wena of the Con- 
servative party the Whigs entirely 
err. Partial discontents may shew 
themselves here and there, partial 
disputes arise; but so long as Con- 
servatism shall continue to be what 
it now is, a loved and cherished 
principle with the majority of think- 
ing men in all classes, there will never 
cease to be, as often as the pinch 
comes, a cordial reunion under the 
same banner, a willing sacrifice of 
every minor consideration for the 
purpose of upholding the dignity of 
the crown, the pre-eminence of the 
Church, and the rational liberties of 
the people. 

It will be seen from the terms in 
which we express ourselves, that our 
thoughts are fixed much more upon 
the great Conservative party than 
upon their present leaders; upon the 
constitutional principle rather than 
upon Sir Robert Peel and the mem- 
bers of his cabinet, highly as we re- 
spect them. With the cabinet we 
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have no serious fault to find. They 
appear to us to be aiming at the 
highest conceivable point of human 
statesmanship ; to a point which has 
never yet been attained, and, in our 
poor judgment, never can be attained 
on earth. They are seeking, as Mr. 
Wilberforce in one of his letters ex- 
presses it, “ To cast off the corrupt 
machinery of influence, and to go- 
vern on the basis of independent 
principle.” Hence in every thing 
that they do, in every thing that 
they attempt, the single question 
which they seem to ask is, Will 
this measure prove advantageous to 
the country ? and if the answer be 
in the affirmative, forthwith the im- 
portant step is taken at once. And 
if men were not men—that is to say, 
if they were not the creatures of 
prejudice and of feeling far more 
than of abstract principle, or if the 
country over whose destinies they 
are called upon to preside were not 
a free country, and therefore torn by 
factions, many and fierce, no rule 
could be desired for statesmen more 
judicious than this. But circum- 
stanced as the government is, their 
game seems to us to be very often a 
dangerous one. ‘They are endeayour- 
ing to maintain the monarchy against 
the attacks of its many enemies by 
appealing to the sober judgments of 
the thoughtful, and nothing else. 
‘They are opposing to compact and 
undisciplined assailants volunteers 
accustomed to control, and therefore 
incapable of acting together. Now 
one member, at least, of the present 
cabinet is aware, that in struggles 
of a nature scarcely more serious, 
this kind of tactics avails nothing. 
Nations are never saved from con- 
quest by the exertions of guerillas, 
however numerous or brave. These 
may turn the tide of a single battle, 
or decide by chance the fate of a 
single campaign ; but if you hope to 
repel a resolute invader, you must 
meet him with troops well paid, well 
fed, and ina perfect state of discipline. 
So it is in the civil warfare of parties. 
You must enlist on the side of what 
you believe to be truth the preju- 
dices, the interests, and the personal 
feelings, as well as the judgments, of 
your supporters, otherwise there is 
some risk that your supporters will 
fail you at a moment when you least 
expect or least desire to be deserted, 
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The theory is beautiful which teaches 
statesmen to govern not only for the 
whole country, but by the whole 
country. Yet like many other beau- 
tiful theories in the science of politics, 
it is rather to be admired in the ab- 
stract than reduced to practice. 

The comparative results of the 
parliamentary campaigns of 1842 
and 1843 may go far to convince 
the sceptical, if any such there be, of 
the correctness of our views in this 
matter. Both have been conducted 
by the minister on the principle of 
which we are now speaking. He 
has studied in each the necessities of 
the times, and bent his energies to 
meet them; and in order, we pre- 
sume, to keep his judgment clear, 
and his feelings free from bias, he 
has, in both, matured his plans in se- 
cret. In the former, his success was 
brilliant. Setting the restraints of old 
associations at defiance, throwing 
overboard the heavy ballast of par- 
ty maxims and party prejudices, 
Sir Robert Peel came down to the 
House in February 1842, with cer- 
tain astounding proposals, which 
threatened to revolutionise the whole 
financial system of the country. He 
was listened to, while explaining his 
scheme, with breathless attention. 
Iie took every man in the three 
kingdoms by surprise. ‘The honour- 
able gentlemen behind him, not less 
than those upon the Opposition 
benches, knew not whether they 
heard aright; so that, if there was 
no murmuring when he ceased to 
speak, there was certainly very little 
applause. Now even this was a ha- 
zardous step to take. No doubt the 
minister made out his case, for friends 
and foes, some in the strength of 
their faith, others at the suggestions 
of their reason, consented to his plan. 
He assured them that by no other 
process could the country be carried 
through its difficulties ; and a majo- 
rity believed him. But the result 
might have been different. Mem- 
bers who stood pledged to support 
the agricultural interests might have 
perceived in the new tariff a hea- 
vy blow at their constituencies ; and 
supposing him to have sustained a 
defeat through their defection, what 
would have become of the country ? 
We say the country; because, after 
such a project of law brought for- 
ward and rejected, his retirement 
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from office would have been the 
signal for much more than a breaking 
up of the Conservative party. <A 
furious bidding for popularity must 
have ensued; and either we should 
have had a complete sweep of all 
protective duties, or else there would 
have been a constant succession of 
governments— W hig, Radical, Tory, 
and hybrid, supplanting each other 
in turns, till all respect for law and 
government would have disappeared, 
and first anarchy, and then despot- 
ism must have ultimately prevailed. 
Providence, however, was kind to 
us; and the Conservative members, 
though in numerous instances cha- 
grined and mortified, refused to for- 
sake their chief. Sir Rebert Peel car- 
ried his tariff, imposed a tax upon 
income, and stood forth the most 
successful, and therefore the strong- 
est, minister whom this country has 
seen for many years past. 

The minister expressed himself 
confident as to the results of his 
financial policy. He calculated on a 
considerable surplus of revenue in 
the course of the year, while, at the 
same time, he assured the House that 
the necessaries of life, and some of 
its luxuries, would be rendered 
much more accessible than they 
had previously been to the great 
body of the people. Trade, under 
such a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances, could not fail to re- 
vive; and should the wars in China, 
Cabool, and India, be got rid of, 
there seemed no obstacle in the way 
of the commencement of a steady 
system of economy. UHere, again, 
Fortune favoured him. Our arms 
prevailed in Affghanistan. The Chi- 
nese were glad to come into our 
terms, and to pay a handsome sum in 
hard cash as the price of our forbear- 
ance. Canada having been long ago 
settled, and the Continental nations 
laying aside their attitude of menace, 
our prospects appeared to be as bril- 
liant as the heart of man could de- 
sire. Accordingly, the remainder of 
the session passed as few sessions 
have done since the Reform-bill be- 
came law. Whatever the minister 
proposed was accepted; and her 
majesty, at the proper time, sent her 
faithful parliament away, both par- 
ties rejoicing. 

_ The success of Sir Robert Peel dur- 
ing what may be called his first ap- 
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pearance in the character of leader of 
his sovereign’s councils was complete. 
There was a comprehensiveness in 
his plans, as well as a moral courage 
in his frank explanation of them, 
which disarmed all opposition ; and 
put to silence both the open enemy, 
who would have spoken out if he 
could, and the friend who mistrusted 
the wisdom of such sweeping changes, 
yet was reluctant to make an avowal 
of his doubts. We are inclined to 
believe, that had the ministerial hopes 
been realised, had the new order of 
things produced a surplus, even to 
the amount which the propounder of 
the scheme predicted, Sir Robert 
Peel would have met parliament on 
its re-assembling, the same acknow- 
ledged master of the whole House, 
that he was when it separated. Un- 
fortunately, however, this did not 
prove to be the case. Some branches 
of the revenue shewed a ruinous 
falling off in amount, particularly 
the Excise and the Customs. Some 
expenses, such as those resulting from 
the Chinese war, proved to be far 
more heavy than had been antici- 
pated. The result was, that early in 
the financial year men’s hopes of an 
ample surplus had given way to se- 
rious misgivings lest the deficiency 
should prove greater than ever. In 
this all parties erred. There was no 
real ground of apprehension on the 
score of a permanent deficiency, be- 
cause the income-tax alone was real- 
ising almost twice as much as it was 
expected to produce. But because 
this tax came in slowly, and the 
balance at the close of the financial 
year threatened to be against the 
exchequer, a whisper began to circu- 
late that the estimates were falla- 
cious; and by and byan opinion gain- 
ed ground, that the grand financial 
scheme on which the minister’s repu- 
tation had been made to depend was a 
failure. 

We may be wrong, but we cannot 
divest ourselves of the suspicion 
that this ery, got up by the Whigs, 
and echoed back idly by a portion of 
his avowed supporters, affected the 
minister more deeply than it ought 
to have done. We know, at least, 
that he was a different man in Feb- 
ruary 1843 from what he had been 
in February 1842. There was an 
increased reserve towards his friends, 
an increased civility towards his ene- 
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mies, which chilled the former al- 
most as much as it gave courage to 
the latter; and which, but for the 
high principle that animates the Con- 
servatives as a party, must have been 
productive of very serious conse- 
quences. Believing that his plans 
had failed, many who scrupled to 
oppose them when originally brought 
forward, gave way again to feelings 
which may be out of place, but 
which are, at all events, natural, and 
therefore deserve to be treated with 
tenderness. “This comes of his 
revolutionising the whole financial 
system of the empire, without saying 
a word of his intentions beforehand 
to any body. Had he consulted us 
we might have offered suggestions, or 
counselled modifications here and 
there, and his own and our disap- 
pointment would have been avoided. 
But it was always so with Sir Robert 
Peel. There is no openness about 
him, no warmth or generosity of 
feeling. He will take advice from 
no one, and this is the upshot.” Now 
we cannot quite go along with the 
parties who thus —— themselves. 
We think that the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury did right in keeping secret 
to the last moment such a scheme of 
finance as he had the courage to 
propound in 1842. Had there been 
any premature discussion of its de- 
tails, a thousand cabals might have 
been formed to defeat them; and 
then he must have either thrown up 
the reins, and consigned the coun- 
try once more to the tender mercies 
of the Whigs, or else been driven to 
a course of shifts and expedients of 
which he is incapable. But it does 
not therefore follow that the system 
of reserve is a wise one under all 
circumstances. That which was good 
in 1842 ceased to be good in 1843. 
There was no necessity to hide from 
the supporters of the government the 
views which the government enter- 
tained on such subjects, for example, 
as a national education for the poor, 
or the necessity of introducing im- 
provements into the administration 
of the ecclesiastical law. And this 
consideration it is which leads to the 
question, “* What is the impression 
left upon the minds of Conservatives 
in general by the conduct of minis- 
ters in the last session of parliament ?” 

The results of the session which is 
just ended are not such as the Con- 
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servative party seemed disposed to 
speak of in a tone of extravagant 
triumph. Not that the business of 
law-making has stood absolutely still. 
We had bills enough passed, espe- 
cially in the month of August, to 
satisfy the most greedy in such mat- 
ters; yet they are all, with one or 
two exceptions, such as the country 
could have done very well without. 
We do not, of course, include in this 
category Sir Henry Hardinge’s ex- 
cellent arrangements for turning to 
account, should emergencies arise, 
the services of the more effective 
among the out-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital. Hitherto these veterans, 
though liable to be called upon for 
the preservation of the public peace, 
have been permitted to act, in cases 
of disturbance, only as special con- 
stables. ‘They had no arms put into 
their hands; they were not placed 
under the control of those to whom 
the habits of a lifetime would render 
them obedient; but having constables’ 
batons served out to them, they were 
expected, at the bidding of an alder- 
man, or borough-grieve, or other 
peace-officer, to put down riots and 
protect property. Now a soldier, if 
you separate him from that which 
constitutes the soul of his courage 
— discipline —is not one whit more 
effective than a civilian. A hun- 
dred men of the Grenadier Guards, 
in fustian jackets and round hats, 
become simply a mob. They may 
hit hard blows, and take them too, 
but they are scarcely a match for 
more than a hundred coalheavers ; 
and when let loose upon a thousand, 
are sure to get a sound thrashing. 
But march these hundred grenadiers 
out of the Wellington Barracks, with 
fixed bayonets and shouldered mus- 
kets; and we should like to see how 
long ten thousand coalheavers would 
venture to face them. It is pre- 
cisely so,— indeed, the advantage of 
discipline and armament tells a great 
deal more—in the case of a body of 
out-pensioners. ‘These are men past 
the prime of life. As special consta- 
bles, they are therefore less to be 
regarded than an equal number of 
sturdy ploughmen or active weavers. 
But the moment you give them a 
uniform, and put firelocks in their 
hands, and place at their head a half- 
pay officer, you render them as effi- 
cient as a detachment from one of 
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the regiments of Guards could be, 
for all the purposes which they are 
likely ever to be called upon to 
serve. Sir Henry Hardinge’s bill 
is, in point of fact, the ministerial 
bill of the session. It places 
at the service of the civil ma- 
gistrate a well-disciplined and or- 
derly corps, to be used for the 
protection of life and property only 
where they are threatened; yet it 
adds nothing, or next to nothing, to 
the financial embarrassments of the 
country. It is in point of fact an ar- 
rangement a thousand-fold more ad- 
vantageous than could have been ac- 
complished by the raising of five new 
battalions, for it not only gives addi- 
tional strength to the cause of order, 
but it prevents all hazard of that 
same strength being exercised on the 
side of confusion. 

Next in importance to the Chelsea 
Pensioners’ bill we are induced to 
rate the measure which the govern- 
ment have passed for the settlement 
of the intrusion question in the 
Church of Scotland. The Scottish 
Church bill was violently opposed by 
Lord Brougham in the House of 
Lords, and, on widely different 
grounds, by Mr. Campbell of Menzie 
and Mr. Fox Maule in the House of 
Commons. They were joined, of course, 
by the whole pack of Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, who care not one farthing whe- 
ther the Church of Scotland stand or 
fall. But the government persevered, 
and, in spite of the neutrality of seve- 
ral excellent persons, they triumphed. 
We confess that we think their bill 
a good one, both in its principle and 
in its details. It gives increased scope, 
doubtless, to the exercise of the 
popular will, legalising practices 
which, up to the date of its passing, 
had no sanction in law. But it does 
so with sufficient caution, for it com- 
pels the objector to state the nature 
of his objections, and gives authority 
to the recognised church courts to 
decide upon their fitness. And this 
we take to be, after all, the true 
fundamental charter of Presbyterian 
polity. The Presbyterian Church 
a from the outset granted to the 
people important privileges in the 
choice of their own pastor. It has 
never, indeed, sought to check the 
tide of individual bounty by refusing 
to the pious who might endow par- 
ticular churches the right of pre- 
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senting to the benefices which they 
themselves had created ; but it has, 
in all ages, recognised the people’s 
right to object, and appointed in the 
Presbyteries, and ultimately in the 
General Assembly, courts qualified 
to take the people’s complaints into 
consideration. Now it is a fact, that 
not only the declaratory law of Queen 
Anne, but the laws in force previous 
to the passing of that act, had alto- 
gether set aside the people’s right. 
The idea of objecting to a presentee, 
on any ground whatever, would have 
been scouted, and was scouted for- 
many a long day, both before and 
after the Declaratory Act came into 
force. There are instances on record 
of ministers being inducted to their 
yarishes and introduced into their 
irks and manses by dragoons, and it 
does so happen that almost all of 
them proved to be in the end ex- 
ceedingly popular, as well as useful 
pastors. Yet, now that the question 
is settled, the most strenuous advyo- 
cates for the supremacy of the 
state over the church, must acknow- 
ledge that the Church, by these ar- 
rangements, suffered grievous wrong. 
The Non-Intrusionists had, certainly, 
some show of reason in their cla- 
mour. They erred, indeed, in this: 
that they carried their demands too 
far, besides adopting a method of en- 
forcing them which could never be 
tolerated ; but they were so far right, 
that the practice in force, up to the 
commencement of their agitation, 
however agreeable it might be to the 
statute law of the land, was altoge- 
ther contradictory of the fundamental 
law and charter of the Church. It 
is the great merit of Lord Aberdeen’s 
bill that it takes the happy mean 
between the extravagances of Dr. 
Candlish on the one hand, and the 
time-serving and Erastian indifference 
of some by whom he was opposed, 
on the other. The measure has been 
gratefully accepted by the Church, 
and we look for the happiest results 
from its passing. 

The Irish Poor-law Amendment 
Act is one, which, as far as it goes, 
may be expected to work well. A 
class of persons, in most cases scarcely 
less destitute than the paupers for 
whose accommodation the union 
workhouses have been built, are re- 
lieved by it from the extreme in- 
conyenicnce of the collector's visits ; 
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and this in a country where human 
life is estimated at less than the value 
which we put upon a dog or a cat, is 
a great gain. For the collector's visit 
to the cotter-tenant in Ireland was 
not like a similar call upon some 
failing tradesman or farmer in Eng- 
land—a source of annoyance, per- 
haps litigation, and no more. The 
cotter who has no money must either 
look on patiently while his cow is 
driven away, with the pleasant con- 
viction in his mind that he and his 
little ones must henceforth choose 
between starvation and the work- 
house; or, he must oppose violence 
to law, and take his chance of the 
consequences. Now there needs no 
very intimate acquaintance with the 
Irish character to satisfy the inquirer 
as to which of these suggestions the 
cotter will be likely to obey. Ile 
cannot see his children plundered. 
Ilis own life is of no value to him, 
and he takes small account of the 
life of the collector. Blood is con- 
sequently shed in abundance, and the 
habit of resisting and triumphing 
over the law is confirmed. 

To this state of things there is 
every reason to hope that the act 
passed in the late session will put an 
end; but what then? Are the poor- 
laws, as we still find them, applicable, 
under any circumstances, to the state 
of Irish property, Irish manners, or 
[rish feclings ? Wethink not. And, 
therefore, while we accept this boon 
on the terms which the Duke of 
Wellington attaches to it, we must 
still refuse to regard the Whig- 
system as any thing more than a very 
desperate experiment. 

Here, then, we have three mea- 
ures, concerning which it would be 
uncandid to deny that they have been 
wisely framed and carried through 
with becoming dignity.. What else 
has the government done of which it 
is possible to speak in terms of even 
qualified approbation? Absolutely 
nothing. ‘Their episcopal functions 
bill is a clumsy attempt to palliate, not 
to cure, a erying evil in the constitu- 
tion of the English church, which has 
quite outgrown its episcopal strength 
and threatens by and by, if not dealt 
with in time, to change the whole 
character of the establishment. ‘That 
which the Church requires is, that 
the numbers of her bishops shall be 
largely increased; the present bill 
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makes no provision for any such in- 
crease; it merely permits a bishop, 
rendered helpless by infirmities or 
old age, to devolve a portion of his 
authority upon presbyters nominated 
to act for him, and to trust to some 
other bishop, sadly overworked at 
home, for the performance within his 
diocese of functions to which a 
presbyter is incompetent. Now we 
have no objection to this—none at 
all. Itisa useful arrangement as far 
as it goes. But the minister who really 
wishes to render the Church efficient 
must mature another much more 
comprehensive. ‘There is no natural 
or necessary connexion between a 
seat in the House of Lords and the 
due performance of the episcopal 
functions. A bishop who is remark- 
able for his apostolical bearing will 
command as much reverence among 
the faithful on two thousand a-year 
as on five. If, therefore, there should 
ever arise a question between increas- 
ing the number of bishops and keep- 
ing things, in every respect, as they 
are, we are clearly of opinion that 
the Church will gain more by having 
fifty prelates appointed to take charge 
of her, not one of whom shall take 
temporal rank as a member of par- 
liament, or enjoy a revenue of more 
than two thousand pounds per an- 
num, than she now derives from the 
superintendance of her two and- 
twenty spiritual peers, many of whom 
find some difficulty in maintaining the 
dignity of their station on four thou- 
sand five hundred, or even five thou- 
sand, pounds a-year. 

Concerning the Irish Arms Bill 
and the government mode of dealing 
with the Repeal agitation we have 
clsewhere said as much as cither sub- 
ject appears to demand. The Irish 
Arms Bill is in our own opinion, a 
mere nonentity. It gives no increased 
security against individual assassina- 
tion; it effects nothing towards the 
suppression of a spirit of rebellion 
among the Irish people. In forcing 
it through the Commons the go- 
vernment lost more than they 
gained, and when the measure 
comes to be worked they will 
find that the clauses for which they 
struggled in debate are the most 
inoperative. In like manner we re- 
tain the opinion which has elsewhere 
been recorded, that the movement, 
at the head of which Daniel O’Con- 
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nell has placed himself, is a great deal 
too serious to be treated with neglect. 
Lord Sidmouth would have put his 
foot upon it at the beginning. Lord 
Castlereagh would have extinguished 
it ere the flame had spread beyond 
the Corn Exchangein Dublin. Lord 
Stanley, while a member of Earl 
Grey's cabinet, shewed himself both 
able and willing to cope with it. The 
present government have, however, 
taken their line, and we trust that 
it shall prove to have been a wise 
one. This much, at least, is certain, 
that Mr. O'Connell stands upon the 
very brink of the abyss; that one 
step more must involve him in the 
crime of high treason, and that as 
soon as he shall have usurped by any 
overt act the royal prerogative, he 
is amenable to the authority of the 
privy-council. We shall be curious 
to see whether there be courage 
enough there to denounce and arrest 
him in the event of his fulfilling his 
promise by the appointment of ju- 
dicial arbitrators; for then, if not 
before, matters must come to an issue. 

It is not, however, on the single 
ground of the comparative worth- 
lessness of the measure, that we re- 
gret the time and the labour which the 
government have bestowed in carrying 
their Irish Arms bill. Their manner 
throughout the discussion, and espe- 
cially that of Sir Robert Peel, was, 
let us speak the truth, wanting in the 
dignity which ought to have charac- 
terised it. We do not altogether com- 
plain of their tolerance, night after 
night, of a practice which if it be 
carried but a little farther will bring 
parliament itself into disrepute. We 
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protracted debates is all but impos- 
sible, because any two blockheads, 
by moving adjournments continu- 
ally, have the power to force two 
hundred wiser and better men 
into the adoption of their views. 
But while we admit this, we must 
take the liberty of protesting against 
the more than courtesy which dis- 
tinguishes the ministerial leader in 
all his dealings with the enemy. Ile 
would not put honourable gentlemen 
on the other side of the house to in- 
convenience for the world. He 
warns them that they are interrupt- 
ing the progress of public business, 
and entreats that they will bring 
their discussions to an end with as 
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little delay as their sense of duty to 
their constituents will allow; but he 
takes no grave or resolute objection 
to their proceedings, far less over- 
whelms them with his powerful in- 
vective. How would the scorn of 
Pitt have burst forth on such occa- 
sions; how would not Canning or 
Castlereagh have put to silence in a 
moment your Roches, your Wil- 
liamses, your Wardes—the wretched 
spawn of the Reform-act — which 
abuse their privileges night after 
night, yet sustain no rebuke! It is 
indeed melancholy to see that there 
is no master in the house. We 
really do not know how to account 
for the fact—but a fact it is—that all 
this civility is reserved for the mi- 
nister’s political enemies,—all his pe- 
tulance (we are sorry to use the word) 
and austerity for his political friends. 
The former are flattered, compli- 
mented, good-humouredly quizzed, 
and most unnecessarily bowed down 
to; the latter find themselves, on 
every convenient occasion, snubbed 
and slighted. 

And here again we are brought 
back to a consideration of those pe- 
culiaritics in Sir Robert Peel’s pub- 
lic character which, in spite of his 
extraordinary powers— his sagacity, 
his eloquence, his courage, his great 
prudence and foresight—often place 
him in a false position towards the 
party of which he was at the head. 
Whether it be from pride, or shy- 
ness, or an excess of caution, the mi- 
nister takes no pains whatever to win 
the personal love and affection of his 
supporters. As a party, they are 
never admitted into his confidence 
Iie gives, we believe, the usual num- 
ber of parliamentary dinners, to which 
the different sections of Conservative 
statesmen are invited; but beyond 
the stitf civilities which mark the 
progress of these feasts, they know 
nothing of him. Neither does he 
stand alone in these respects among 
the personages of whom the present 
cabinet is made up. We have rea- 
son to believe that there are more 
members than one of the lower 
house — true, zealous, and consistent 
‘Tories—to whom the cabinet minis- 
ters who occupy seats in the House 
of Lords are not all known, even by 
sight. Now, we ask whether it be 
wise in the heads of a great party to 
deal with the members of their party 
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thus? Is it by such means that you 
can hope to bend the little prejudices 
of individuals, and lead them to a 
hearty support of measures, chiefly 
because they are yours? ‘The idea 
is monstrous. Even before the 
Reform-bill became law, no minister 
in this free country could afford, for 
any length of time at least, to treat 
his supporters de haut en bas; and 
now to dream of neglecting those 
courtesies which ought to be as 
pleasant to him who confers as to 
those who are the objects of them, 
—there is infatuation in the bare 
idea. Sir Robert Peel, and others 
whom we could name, are by 
such apparently trivial absurdities 
sowing the seed of greater mischief 
than perhaps they may imagine. 
But this is the least part of the evil. 
Independent members of the two 
houses care not one rush for minis- 
terial feeds. ‘They have, many of 
them, very efficient cooks of their 
own; and the rest know, for the 
most part, where to look for a good 
dinner, if they happen to stand in 
need of it; yet there is not one 
among them all who would not take 
well—what may be described as 
official civility—who does not take 
extremely ill the entire and syste- 
matic neglect of it. See what the 
effect of the solitary system has been 
on the two most important measures 
which the government brought for- 
ward during the by-gone session. 
Every body admits that the eccle- 
siastical courts of this country are a 
complete Augean stable; that the 
mode of registering and proving wills 
alone, in one hundred and thirty- 
seven different places, and by some 
hundred different forms, is a positive 
disgrace to a civilised age. Some 
years ago a commission was appointed 
to inquire into these matters. The 
commission made their report; it 
was neglected, of course, by the 
Whigs; and now, on their return to 
oftice, the Conservatives revert to it. 
And what follows? ‘They take no 
person not in the cabinet, or officially 
connected with the cabinet, into their 
confidence. ‘They never so much as 
inquire how far the prejudices or in- 
terests of numerous influential classes 
may be enlisted on the side of things 
as they are; or being in possession of 
such knowledge, they turn it to no ac- 
count. The Bishop of Exeter is not 
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quietly remonstrated with. Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis is never consulted ; but 
down comes the minister with a bill 
ready cut and dry, and behold! he 
is unable to pass it. ‘The minister is 
hurt; the Whigs triumph; and the 
great Conservative party are an- 
noyed ; and all this for the lack of a 
very trifling degree of management 
—in the shape of confidential meet- 
ings, now and then, between the ca- 
binet and their supporters. 

In like manner the country was 
gladdened from end to end by Sir 
James Graham's announced purpose 
of establishing a truly national sys- 
tem of education for the poor. His 
plan, as at first proposed, seemed to 
be favourably received on all sides ; 
yet here again disappointment awaited 
us; and for this single reason, that 
friends as well as foes were taken by 
surprise. Now we venture to say, 
that had Sir James Graham called 
the party together a fortnight at 
least before he proposed his bill; had 
he explained to them his views, so- 
licited their advice and their assist- 
ance, pointed out to them how useful 
it would be to get a well-organised 
support from the church in the pro- 
vinces, his noble scheme would have 
been even now in operation, and 
himself made happy by the reflection 
that he had done more to infuse a 
righteous and moral spirit into the 
people than any home-secretary that 
ever went before him. But instead 
of this, what happened ? Nobody 
cared to move except the Dissenters, 
and they moved to oppose the mea- 
sure. Moderate Churchmen, on the 
one hand, who approved the whole 
plan, were satisfied that it ought to 
be adopted ; but then they had never 
had their feelings enlisted on its side, 
and so were content to give it their 
individualsupport. The High-church 
party, on the other hand, viewed it 
with distrust. It put too much 
power within reach of Dissenters ; 
it was not exclusively a church sys- 
tem. Wherefore, though they might 
not offer to it any direct opposition, 
their zeal in its favour was luke- 
warm. Whence came this? No 
attempt was made to conciliate or 
win them over; but it was osten- 
tatiously announced that, the mea- 
sure being a measure of peace, such 
views as theirs could not be consi- 
dered for a moment. Could any 
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other fate than that which actu- 
ally befell be expected to overtake 
a device so grievously mismanaged ? 
A little consultation with his own 
side of the house previous to the 
announcement of his plan would 
have put all to rights; but this the 
home-secretary would not stoop to 
hold. 
under the necessity of withdrawing 
his bill, to the deep regret of all 
friends of education, and the serious 
damage of the government. 

The cause of these failures is to be 
sought for in the coldness and the re- 
serve ofthe ministers. We are sorry 
toexpressourselvesthus; but the time 
is come when the truth should be 
told, even where it is unpalatable; 
and as our complaints lie not against 
the integrity or the capability, but 
only against the peculiarities of tem- 
perament in our leaders, we see no 
reason at all why we should withhold 
them. To be sure, there are those 
who go a little farther, and contend, 
that if the government had but the 
courage to unfurl, without hesita- 
tion, the standard of the Church, 
they might become resistless. We 
do not, of course, mean that any 
thinking person would desire to see 
the influence of the government used 
for the mere temporal aggrandise- 
ment of the clergy. The clergy are 
not the Church,—they are only the 
Church's servants ; but then they are 
servants whose duty it is to instruct 
the people in their duty to God and 
man; and they are, besides, the only 
class of functionaries of this sort of 
whom the law or the constitution 
takes cognisance. What the pow- 
erful party to whom we now refer 
seek is, therefore, this, that through 
the Church, and through her alone, 
the government should dispense 
whatever funds may be placed at 
their disposal for the foundation of 
schools, and the extension, by other 
means, of moral and religious know- 
ledge among the working classes. 
But this is an object which the go- 
vernment, Conseryative though it be, 
does not so much as make a pretence 
of seeking. It is as ready to contri- 
bute to the support of sectarian 
schools as to that of schools in con- 
nexion with the Church as by law 
established ; and it weakens its own 
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He therefore found himself 
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influence in two ways by so doing; 
first, in as far as the Church becomes 
comparatively indifferent to its pro- 
posals ; and, next, by spreading wider 
a system of instruction which says 
very little, if any thing, about those 
great principles of order and mo- 
rality—“ fear towards God, and ho- 
nour towards the king.” 

It appears, then, that the results 
of the session of 1843 have not been 
such in every point of view as the 
great Conservative party desired 
and expected them to be. Ireland is 
not yet pacified ; Wales is still dis- 
turbed ; because parliament has done 
nothing to quiet either section of the 
empire. There is great ignorance, 
great suffering, great vice, in the 
manufacturing districts of England 
and Scotland ; yet parliament has not 
passed a single act which shall have 
the smallest tendency to lessen the 
evil. The three kingdoms are op- 
pressed by the weight of their own 
population ; the colonies are com- 
yaratively worthless for the lack of 
ae to till the soil; but no project 
of colonisation has been proposed ex- 
cept by Mr. Buller, and that came 
too late for either the cabinet or the 
house to take it into consideration. 
Meanwhile we have got a law for 
the admission of corn from the 
United States into Canada, which 
bids fair to pass at a marvel- 
lously reduced rate of duty into the 
home market. The farmers grum- 
ble a little at this; but then, as if to 
strike the balance between them and 
the manufacturing interests, ma- 
chinery, which we used to keep at 
home with the utmost care, has os. 
rendered, by vote of the legislature, 
an exportable commodity. We say 
nothing of the new law of libel. It 
is good as far as it goes, though the 
merit of introducing it does belong 
to Lord Campbell. And, amongall the 
rest—our own memory may perhaps 
be in fault,—but we really cannot 
recall so much as one enactment 
about which the people care one far- 
thing, or concerning the probable 
operations of which they ever think 
of making the smallest inquiry. 
Under these circumstances, it gives 
us no surprise to find that the great 
Conservative party take in the results 
of the late session very little interest. 
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